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}F there were wide differences of 

i opinion regarding the ‘‘ paramount 
issue’’ of the campaign, there is 

almost entire unanimity among in- 

=——— itelligent people as to the meaning 
of the result of the national election. 
Republicans, “‘ gold’’ Democrats, Independ- 
ents, and Bryan Democrats all appear to 
agree that with the great majority of the 
people the paramount issue, as shown by 
their emphatic and unmistakable verdict, 
was the maintenance of the industrial condi- 
tions which have prevailed in the last three or 
four years. The overwhelming electoral 
majority for President McKinley, accompanied 
by an increased popular majority, is not an 


approval of ‘‘ imperialism ’’ or colonialism. 


Even partisan Republicans concede this. It is 
a second and resolute rejection of the doc- 
trine of free coinage of silver, regarded as 
a menace to prosperity and progress. 

The considerable gains made by Mr. Bryan 
in the east plainly indicate sympathy with 
the Democratic position on the Philippine 
and Porto Rican questions. On the other 
hand, the remarkable Republican gains in 
the west with equal positiveness argue the 
decline of the silver sentiment and the 
acceptance, for the present at least, of the 
single gold standard. Manifestly the people 
did not believe that the Republican policy 
threatened reaction and the destruction of 
American liberty. In the nature of things 
it is impossible to determine to what extent 
they intended to indorse the policy that has 
been pursued toward and in the new pos- 
sessions. 

What is of first importance to this republic 
is the general recognition of the fact that 
the territorial question is still open — that 
congress is still fully entitled to adopt a 
declaration pledging ultimate independence 
to the Filipinos, precisely as such independ- 
ence was pledged to the Cubans. The fitness 
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of the Filipinos for the same measure of 
self-government that the Cubans are to enjoy 
at no distant day, let us hope, is strongly 
disputed by many, but the United States 
should have little difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary evidence upon this point. It is 
certain that the Philippine problem — that 
is, permanent annexation versus temporary 
control of the islands in trust for their 
population — will be vigorously and thor- 
oughly debated both in congress and outside 
its halls. The anti-imperialists aver that 
their campaign is by no means ended and that 
the elimination of silver and other confusing 
issues will infuse life into their movement. 

Again, it is well to remember that congress 
can deal with but one side of the problem. 
The adoption of an imperial or colonial policy 
must necessarily depend on the federal 
supreme court. In several cases now before 
it the question whether the constitution 
follows the flag is distinctly presented. If 
annexed territory is within the ‘‘ United 
States ’’ and under the complete protection 
of the constitution, then the Porto Rican 
tariff legislation is unconstitutional, the new 
possessions are integral parts of the union, 
and their inhabitants are citizens, not sub- 
jects, of the republic. A decision to this 
effect would make colonialism impossible. 
A contrary decision would give congress 
the legal right, the constitutional power, to 
deny citizenship, free trade and many other 
rights to the Filipinos and Porto Ricans, 
and we should then revert to the ethical and 
economic aspects of the problem. Many 
who now favor the permanent retention of 
the Philippines would become anti-expan- 
sionists if they were assured that the consti- 
tution extends of its own force over annexed 
territory, and that congress is no more abso- 
lute over such territory than it is over states. 

Meantime leading Republicans urge 
moderation, conservatism and prudence upon 
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their party, while Democrats are calling for 
@ reorganization and ‘‘ redemption ’’ of their 
national organization. The second disaster 
that has befallen the Silver Democracy, it is 
contended, should impress upon it the 
abandonment of free coinage, Populism and 
everything repug- 
nant to the conserv- 
ative element of the 
party —the element 
represented by Cleve- 
land, Carlisle, Fair- 
child, Abram T. 
Hewitt and the 
sound-money men 
generally. The prog- 
ress of this agita- 
tion will be watched 
with much concern. 
Republicans express 
an ardent desire for 
Democratic restora- 


wuasan ee Emitar, tion on old lines. 


Reélected President of the 


United States. The political party, 


with all the institu- 
tions and accessories connected therewith, 
is not known to the American constitutional 
system of government. It is a spontaneous 
growth and has become indigenous and 
The party spirit is to be 


permanent. 
credited with much good, but it is also to 


be debited with much evil. In late years 
the legislatures of the advanced states in 
the union have undertaken to control and 
curb partisanship, to render party organiza- 
tions more responsible to the people, more 
amenable to law and equity. The abuses of 
‘*machine’’ and ‘‘ boss’’ domination have 
grown so intolerable in many places that the 
intervention of the legislature for the protec- 
tion of popular rights is an admitted 
necessity. Accordingly we have statutes 
regulating primary elections, conventions, 
nominations and even the miachinery of 
organization. The purpose of all these is the 
insuring of free expression of the individual 
voter’s will and preference through truly 
representative party agencies. Only a 
beginning has been made, however, in this 
direction. 

These statutes have naturally led to liti- 
gation and some _ noteworthy judicial 
decisions. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
these is the latest, given by the highest 
court of New York in the case of State 
Senator Coffey. He was a member of a 
Democratic county commitiee, elected to 
the position at a primary meeting under a 
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new law controlling, among other things, 
the choice and conduct of political commit- 
tees. In one election Senator Coffey 
** bolted ’’ a single nomination of the con- 
vention of his party, and he was punished by 
expulsion, by majority vote of the county 
committee. He thereupon brought suit to 
compel his reinstatement. He won in the 
lower court, suffered defeat on first appeal, 
but secured a reversal of the intermediate 
decision from the court of last resort. His 
victory establishes an important precedent 
and is regarded as a substantial vindication 
of political independence. The decision 
restricts the power of machines and rings, 
and establishes direct responsibility of party 
representatives to the voters. 

The court holds that the choice of mem- 
bers is vested in the voters, and that no 
power of expulsion is granted to the commit- 
tee. The law aims to protect the right of 
voters to be represented by men of their 
own selection, not to protect the majority of 
the committee from enforced association with 
a hostile or disagreeable member. It is true 
that the political convictions of a member 
may change subsequent to his election, and 
that he may desire the defeat of the party 
which placed him in control of its affairs. 
But the redress in such a case is in the 
hands of the voters. How this view 
strengthens independence in politics is 
obvious on slight examination. To remain 
a party leader it is not necessary, under this 
conception, to approve every nomination, 
however unfit, and every declaration of the 
party platform, however unsound. To object 
to some action of the party is not treason, 
and only the voters have the authority to 
withdraw the badge of regularity and fidelity 
from a bolting representative. 


ha al 


The Dominion of Canada has had a general 
election, but whereas we in the United 
States had an embarrassment of riches in the 
matter of ‘‘ issues,’’ our northern neighbors 
went through a brief and lively campaign 
without any substantial issue whatever. The 
Liberal party, led by Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
the present premier of Canada, has received 
a ‘‘vindication.’’ It was prepared for acon- 
siderable reduction of its majority, which 
was about fifty-five in the parliament lately 
dissolved. It will have the same majority 
in the next parliament. It was successful 
at the polls in every province except 
Ontario, the heart of Toryism, where social 
and religious animosities were permitted to 
influence the course of the campaign. Most 
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of the Conservative leaders suffered defeat, 
including Sir Charles Tupper, the official head 
of the opposition. 

Undoubtedly the Liberals have been greatly 
benefited by the prosperity Canada has 
enjoyed and by the tact displayed by the 
Laurier cabinet in managing Canada’s par- 
ticipation in the South African war. At one 
time the Conservatives claimed to be the 
loyal party, while the Liberals were stigma- 
tized as the party of disaffection and hostility 
toward the mother country. Now both 
parties are intensely loyal, and the Liberals 
have given material proof of their devotion 
by according to the United Kingdom a thirty- 
three per cent reduction on all imports to 
Canada, The Conservatives, curiously enough, 
have attacked this preferential feature of the 
new tariff and demanded a quid pro quo from 
the mother country. The tariff in general 
is no longer an issue in Canadian politics, 
as the low tariff of the Liberals is amply 
protective. 

Both parties favor a number of semi- 
socialistic measures and special privileges 
to various classes. The Canadians could 
discover no reason for ousting the Liberals, 
and hence the sweeping majorities for their 
candidates. The election insures to the 
Liberals a third term of office, for since 


consolidation and union they have been in 


power but twice. 


we 


The result of the general elections in the 
United Kingdom correspond in the main to 
the universal expectations formed and ex- 
pressed prior to the polling. The Tory- 
Unionist party won, and it naturally claims 
that its new lease of power indicates a com- 
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plete approval of its policies, and especially 
of the South African war. This may well 
be questioned. The majority secured by the 
Salisbury government is not as large as it 
commanded in 1895, after the elections 
which turned on internal and domestic 
issues. Then the ma- 
jority was 153; now 
it is 132. The mem- 
bership of the House 
of Commons is dis- 
tributed as follows: 
Conservatives, 332; 
Liberal Unionists, 
69 ; Liberals and Rad- 
icals, 187; National- 
ists (Irish), 82. 

The last named 
group is allied with 
the third in the list, 
and the second with 
the first. All things 
fairly considered, the 
opposition has no oc- 
casion for disappoint- 
ment, and the victori- 
ous party as little reason for exultation. 
The reduction of the majority shows that 
the South African war was not as popular 
as the extremists had asserted or imagined 
it was. Moreover, as Professor James 
Bryce has pointed out, the discrepancy be- 
tween the parliamentary majority and the 
popular one is striking. A change of but 
one hundred thousand votes would have 
reversed the verdict. The Tory-Unionists 
are by no means strong in the country, 
and the Liberals not at all weak, in spite 
of their confused and leaderless condition. 
The election presented no distinct issue. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Elected Vice-President of 
the United States. 





Even the anti-war Liberals 
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admitted that the annexation 
of the Boer republics is an 
accomplished fact and that 
they must hereafter consti- 
tute a part of the British 
empire. The method of gov- 
erning them was not dis- 
cussed much, as neither party 
had a definite plan. China 
was eliminated from the cam- 
paign by common consent. 
The government has received 
no mandate with regard to 
any vital question, and the 
belief is expressed that the 
new parliament will prove 





JOHN BULL, THE FRIEND OF ALL MANKIND: ‘* The Earth has room for us all.” short-lived. 


— Jugend. Organization of the Liber- 
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als is quite probable, and Lord Rosebery 
may again assume the leadership of the 
party. A speech on social and economic 
reforms he has delivered is regarded as the 
‘* keynote ’’ of the new policy of the Liberals. 
They will devote their attention to better 
housing of the poor, 
old-age pensions, and 
the elevation of the 
agricultural laborer. 

Meantime the suc- 
cessful party has 
been busy discussing 
the cabinet changes 
made by the premier, 
Lord Salisbury. The 
most important 
change is the appoint- 
ment of the unpopu- 
lar Lord Lansdowne, 
minister of war, as 
secretary of foreign 
affairs, to succeed 
Lord Salisbury him- 
self, who has resigned 
this office. Age is 
said to be the only reason for the premier’s 
action. For a voluntary relinquishment by 
him of a part of his great power and influence 
in the government, public opinion was pre- 
pared, but the promotion of Lord Lansdowne, 
who had incurred almost universal reproba- 
tion for his mismanagement of the war office, 
was a shock and bitter disappointment even to 
the premier’s stanchest supporters. But 
there is reason to believe that the foreign 








COUNT VON BULOW, 


German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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The other 
changes neither strengthen nor weaken the 
Salisbury cabinet. 


which finds general favor. 


= 


A notable event in international politics is 
the resignation of the chancellorship of the 
German empire by Prince Hohenlohe and the 
appointment to that post of Von Biilow, the 
minister of foreign affairs. Hohenlohe was 
an octogenarian and unequal to the burdens 
and perplexities of the position. Since 
Bismarck’s sensational retirement and 
quarrel with Emperor William, the latter has 
been ‘‘ his own chancellor,’’ and neither 
Caprivi nor Hohenlohe was able to restrain 
his impetuosity. Von Bilow is expected to 
take the initiative out of the kaiser’s hands 
and pursue a policy more consonant with 
the constitutional system of Germany. 
The Reichstag has not asserted itself of late, 
and its prerogatives have been cavalierly 
disregarded. It means to hold the new 
chancellor to a stricter accountability. There 
will be considerable opposition to the 
government’s Chinese program and naval 
expansion enterprise. Germany has grown 
too rapidly, and is now threatened with an 
industrial and financial crisis. 

Von Bulow is an able and experienced 
diplomatist, a follower of Bismarck in the 
main, but without that great statesman’s 
prejudice against colonial empire. He will 
continue to cultivate friendly relations 


between his country and her great rivals, 
Russia, England and France. 


He is broad- 





offices of the great nations 
will find Lord Lansdowne a 
pleasant and amiable man to 
deal with, and that the policy 
heretofore pursued in foreign 
affairs will be continued. Con- 
tinental Europe feared that 
Mr. Chamberlain, its veritable — 
béte noir, would be given the 
foreign portfolio. It is well 
known that he wanted and 
expected it. But as he has not == 
a friend in diplomatic Europe # 
and is denounced by half of 
the people of Great Britain as 
a marplot and incendiary, it 
would have been dangerous to 
gratify his ambition. He re- 
mains colonial secretary, to 
** wind up’’ the South African 
affair. Mr. Brodrick, under 
secretary, has been made sec- a 
retary of war, a promotion demand.” 




















EAST AND WEST. 


CHINESE Emperor.—‘‘I will make the expiation that heaven demands.” 
GERMAN Euperor.—‘‘ And you will also make the reparation that I 


— London Punch. 
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minded, and not entirely acceptable to the 
agrarians and ultra-protectionists. No great 
change in foreign policy is to be expected, 
but the sessions of the Reichstag bid fair to 
be quite stormy. 

In assuming the reins of his high office 
Von Biilow invites public confidence by his 
diplomatic coup in arranging an alliance 
with Great Britain. The announcement that 
a hard-and-fast agreement had been con- 
cluded between the powers named was a 
veritable shock to Europe, and something 
of a surprise to the United States. The 
agreement has been published. It contains 
three brief sections. The first two guarantee 
the ‘‘ open door ’’ in China and the preserva- 
tion of the political and administrative 
integrity of that empire. In other words, 
the contracting parties bind themselves to 
refrain from seizing Chinese territory by 
way of compensation for the recent outrages 
and crimes. The third clause is vague. It 
leaves the signatories free to change their 
policy in the event of territorial aggression 
upon China by any other power. Is thisa 
general warning or a special hint to some 
member of the “‘concert’’? 

The French and Russian press has de- 
nounced this agreement as something insidi- 
ous and perfidious, insisting that there are 
secret clauses therein directed against the 
other nations. It is true that there is no 
apparent need for the agreement, since the 
principles there set forth have been re- 
peatedly and emphatically approved by every 
power interested in China. But there is 
certainly nothing alarming on its face, and 
the powers have all signified their ready 
approval of the treaty, withholding, however, 
any expression of opinion upon the enigmat- 
ical third clause. The settlement of the 
Chinese ‘‘ affair’’ has not been hastened by 
this treaty. The pause continues. The 
foreign ministers are discussing the terms 
of the settlement, but nothing is published 
concerning their deliberations. To the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries no proposals have 
yet been submitted. The empress-regent and 
emperor do not intend to return to Peking. 
The capital will be abandoned and the seat 
of government transferred to an interior 
city. 


el 


Whatever the political consequences of 
the uprising in China, there can be little 
doubt about its effect upon the industrial 
development of the country. Wherever the 
soldiers go, railroads will soon follow, and 
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that, of course, will result in a great increase 
of trade. The cost of transportation, under 
the present methods of transportation in 
China, is so high that only the most valuable 
and compact products are able to pay for 
their carriage any considerable distance. 
The use of the 
wheelbarrow, which 
on account of its 
ability to follow 
the narrowest paths 
and go almost any 
place, is the most 
common and cheapest 
method of transpor- 
tation, still costs at 
least ten times as 
much as is charged 
for carrying freight 
in this country. In 
addition to the high 
cost of transporta- 
tion, a still greater MARQUIS Ifo, 
hindrance to trade ex- Japan’s Leading Statesman. 
ists in the system of 

liken or transit duties which are levied upon 
all traffic that passes through the country. 
China is divided into tax districts which prac- 
tically have a tariff against each other. Tax 
stations stand along the public roads like our 
old-fashioned toll-gates, at distances averag- 
ing about thirty miles apart. So heavy are 
these liken taxes, that it is rare that imported 
goods penetrate the country farther than 
the second tax station.. In addition to this, 
there are restrictions on the moving of grain 
from one province to another, and on certain 
trades and industries, which amount to a 
practical prohibition of them. Thus, the 
mining of precious metals is prohibited 
except under government license, while the 
manufacture of salt is a government 
monopoly. The result of such conditions 
has been to make it impossible to manufac- 
ture for export, and Chinese labor has been 
confined to its limited home market, which has 
steadily grown less. Herein may be found 
the cause of the extreme cheapness of 
Chinese labor. The problem in China is not 
how to get the most work out of a man, 
but how to divide a given piece of work so 
as to give the greatest possible number of 
men a chance to make a day’s living out of 
it. The cheapest thing in the empire is a 
man, and therefore labor-saving devices are 
not in demand. How cheap this Chinese 
labor actually is may be better understood 
when it is known that in certain parts of 
the empire, Chinese carpenters have proved 
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that it is cheaper to saw up logs into planks 
by the use of hand labor than with a 
sawmill; while in the great Kaiping mines, 
which have been developed under English 
engineers, it has been found cheaper to bring 
the coal to the surface by the use of human 
labor than to use engines, stationed at the 
very mouth of the mines and run with coal 
taken from them. While the development 
of Chinese railroads and the removal of the 
liken taxes will open up the markets of 
China, it will also bring this cheap Chinese 
labor into competition with the higher paid 
labor of the civilized world. _ This feature 
of the case must be particularly interesting 
to American labor, for the Chinese are quick 
to learn, and in the control of a competing 
power this enormous supply of cheap labor 
can and doubtless would be used to accom- 
plish our industrial annihilation. The preser- 
vation of American industrial supremacy 
would therefore seem to require that we 
control the introduction of Chinese labor 
into the markets of the world and see that 
it is diverted into those branches of industry 
which shall compete the least with our own. 


=" 


With the contest in China reduced to a 
trial of diplomatic skill, the Chinese may 
- again feel some assurance that they will be 
able to maintain their position, for they are 
certainly masters of this subtle game. The 
powers have accomplished little with China 
in the past, for the reason that no foreign 
minister who has yet been sent out there 
has proved equal to those wily old manda- 
rins. From the beginning of their inter- 
course with foreigners, they have so success- 
fully flattered with polite attentions and 
put off with indefinite promises all who have 
pressed claims against them, that it can 
safely be said no other power in history has 
so nearly evaded all demands made upon it 
or so completely escaped the consequences 
of its acts. In diplomacy you are compelled 
to accept in good faith the statements of 
your opponent. The occidental is able to 
tell plausible or possible inventions without 
betraying himself, but to attempt to tell a 
ridiculous or utterly impossible one is 
beyond his ability. The Chinaman, however, 
is a more consummate artist. Without the 
quiver of a muscle, he will offer the most 
ridiculous settlements and sclemnly protest 
his belief in the most preposterous, unrea- 
sonable or utterly impossible statements. In 
the presence of such colossal assurance and 
such marvelous self-control, the foreigner 
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becomes dazed and helpless. In addition to 
this, the Chinese habitually express their 
ideas in idioms and phrases with double or 
derived meanings, while they have a most 
remarkable talent for misunderstanding. 
Their whole diplomatic history is one of 
interminable explanations of deliberate mis- 
understandings. Proofs are multiplying, 
however, that the diplomatic representatives 
of the Chinese empire have really a more 
comprehensive understanding of our civiliza- 
tion than have our diplomatists of theirs. 
In fact, the difficulties of the Chinese 
language make its four thousand years of 
history, the greatest accumulation of human 
experience in government, a closed book to 
our statesmen. In all the trying experiences 
of the recent trouble, China’s representa- 
tives have without exception maintained 
their position in hostile courts and not one 
has been guilty of an embarrassing indis- 
cretion. Judged by historic standards, 
their diplomacy has been unapproached, 
for they have comprehended the purpose of 
their opponents while successfully concealing 
their own. With all the powers preparing 
to make claims for enormous monetary 
indemnities, what could excel Li Hung 
Chang’s pronouncement that China is too 
poor to pay in coin, and must therefore be 


partitioned in order to pay the indemnities 
with slices of territory. He knows that it 
would be impossible for the powers to 
agree on such a settlement, and that they 
would not allow each other to accept pay- 


ment in such a manner. A government can 
make no greater offer than that of territory, 





THE NEW CHINESE TWINS. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 
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and Li Hung Chang, by placing the powers 
in a position where they cannot ask more yet 
dare not take what is offered, has undoubt- 
edly saved his country much from the indem- 
nities that must ultimately be paid. 


— 


Last month reference was made to the 
establishment of the first Protestant church 
in the Philippines. Here is an authentic 
account of the establishment 
of the liquor business in the 
same quarter : 


There were three of what we 
know as saloons in Manila before 
the American occupation. Two of 
these were hotel bars. I mean by 
the word saloon, a_ public bar 
which sells all kinds of drinks at 
retail, to be consumed on the prem- 
ises. There were two or three 
clubs besides this which sold liquors 
to their members. Many Spanish 
groceries sold claret by bottle only. 
In addition to these there were a 
large number of tiendas. A tienda 
is a native place which sells fruits, 
cigars, nuts, notions, etc. Most of 
these also sold native drinks, but 
in almost all cases the entire stock 
of liquor in these tiendas consisted 
of a single bottle, not quite as 
large as our wine bottles. . Except 
so far as the ravages of the insurrec- 
tion has destroyed property in 
Manila, particularly in the native 
quarters, these tiendas still exist 
and still have in stock their private 
bottle. They are licensed by the 
American military government; the 
license being merely nominal — one 
dollar and a half a year in gold. 
But under an order of General Otis 
they are not permitted to sell 
native drinks to soldiers, whether 
they have a license or not. I can- 
not tell you exactly the number 
of saloons that now exist, for the 
reason that the license department 
of the military government keeps 
the figures secret, but in my per- 
sonal canvass of Manila I found one hundred and 
three of what we know as American saloons, where 
all sorts of drinks are sold over the bar. In 
addition to these there were a large number of 
beer houses, licensed for the sale of beer and 
wine, as well as a large number of disreputable 
resorts also licensed for the sale of beer and wine 
by the military government. So that the total of 
licensed saloons and beer houses amounts to about four 
hundred at the present time. This does not include the 
canteens. As to the entire Philippines I can give you 
nothing but a general idea. The saloons are licensed 
by the provost marshal of various towns. Cavite, for 
instance, has about ten saloons. The other cities, like 
Malolos, Iloilo and Cebu have a similar number of 
saloons. Dagupin has no saloons for the reason that 
the provost marshal refused to license them. Every- 
body who wants a drink at Dagupin must patronize the 
canteen. The Americans took possession of Manila on 
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August 13, 1898, and the saloons began to be estab- 
lished a few days later. 


The Cuban Constitutional Convention began 
its sessions in Havana November 5. Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, military governor, was 
present with his staff, and there was 
‘* immense enthusiasm and cheering for the 
United States,’’ to quote from a dispatch 
sent to Washington by General Wood. The 
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THE RULERS OF SULU. 


From a photograph taken at Jolo, Sulu Islands. Courtesy of American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine. 


1, the Sultan; 2, Major Owen J. Sweet, 22d U. S. Infantry and Governor 
of Sulu; 3, Prince Dato Rajah Mudah Mohamad Mualil Wasit, the Sultan’s 
elder brother and heir-apparent to the Sulu throne; 4, Capt. Wm. H. Sage, 
Adjutant 23d Infantry and Secretary Moro Affairs ; 5, Hadji Mohamad Butu, 
Prime Minister to the Sultan; 6, Abdul Uahab, interpreter for the Sultan; 
7, Charles Schuck, 
Basarudin, fourth principal adviser to the Sultan; 9, Hadji Cato Mohamad 
Sali, swordbearer to the Sultan. 


official interpreter to the Governor of Jolo; 8, Otto 


military governor declared that the purpose 
of the convention was the framing and 
adoption of a constitution for Cuba, and the 
formulation of wise relations between Cuba 


and the United States. He insisted that the 
constitution to be adopted must be adequate 
to secure stable, orderly and free govern- 
ment, and that when the relations between 
the two governments have been formulated 
the government of the United States will 
probably take action that will lead to a final 
and authoritative agreement between the 
two countries.. The thirty-two delegates 
were present at the opening of the conven- 
tion, and Sefior Llorente, justice of the 
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supreme court, was elected president. A 
resolution was presented at the first session 
in which the delegates manifested their 
satisfaction with which they had seen General 
Wood carry out the delicate mission intrusted 
to him, and directing that the following 
message be sent to 
the president of the 
United States: 

The delegates elected to 
the Constitutional Conven- 
tign, assembled at their 
inaugural meeting, greet 
with profound gratitude 
and affection the President 

* of the United States of 
North America, and they 
are satisfied with the 
honesty demonstrated in 
the fulfilment of the 
declarations made in favor 
of liberty and independ- 
ence of the Cuban people. 


ee 


The transformation 
wrought in Cuba 
under the direction of 
General Wood is inconceivable to one who is 
unfamiliar with the conditions prevailing there 
before American occupancy. There has been 
development toward better things in every par- 
ticular. In respect to educational matters the 
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advance has been phenomenal. Under the old 
régime there was a university located at 
Havana, under the control of the state, and 


supported almost entirely by state funds. In 
each province there was a high school, and 
several public schools of inferior grade. 
Under Spanish rule the whole machinery of 
public instruction was in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. But the university has been reor- 
ganized, the institutes or high schools have 
been put on a better basis, with new appara- 
tus and better teachers, and the entire public 
school system has been made over. More 
than 3,100 schools have been established, 
3,600 teachers employed, and there are now 
150,000 children in the schools; this number 
will reach 250,000 within the next six 
months. During the present school year 
at least $4,000,000 will be expended for 
public education. 

A great change has also taken place in 
connection with the benevolent institutions 
of the island. Many of the hospitals have 
been reorganized, renovated and re-equipped, 
and there has recently been put into opera- 
tion a new and beneficent law governing the 
administration of charities and providing for 
the care of orphans, indigents and the insane. 
A number of asylums have disbanded, and 
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because of improved sanitary and industrial 
conditions throughout the island the children 
in them have been taken into the families of 
relatives and friends. 

The record which General Wood made in 
improving the sanitary condition of Santiago 
has been duplicated in a greater or less 
degree in other centers. While it is true 
that there has been an unusual amount of 
yellow fever in Havana, it must be remem- 
bered that it is prevalent largely among the 
Spanish immigrants who are arriving on 
every steamer from Europe, and who are 
not immune. Then, Havana has not been 
put upon as sound and safe a sanitary basis 
as Santiago, and until the causes of epidemic 
are removed by modern plumbing and 
methods of sanitation yellow fever will con- 
tinue to claim its victims every year by the 
hundred. 

Cuba has profited beyond computation 
in regard to its public works by American 
occupation. The building and reconstruction 
of bridges and highways has been extensive 
and timely. Six hundred and twenty-two 
miles of roadway have been built or repaired 
during the year, while 1,200 miles more 
have been surveyed. Much has been done 
in the way of new lighthouses and other aids 
to navigation. Towns hitherto dependent 
upon impure sources for their water supply 
have had water systems built costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
customs service has been put upon a sub- 
stantial basis and all ports have been sup- 
plied with necessary launches and boats, 
many of which have been constructed in this 
country. A revenue and coast patrol fleet 
has also been organized. In every depart- 
ment there has been a rejuvenation which 
reveals the touch of a genius and the grip 
of a master. 
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The census office has made public a num- 
ber of important tables and results in which 
the students of sociology will find material 
for speculation. The total population of 
the United States is placed at 76,295,220. 
The gain since 1890 amounts to 13,225,464, 
or about 21 per cent. The total is given 
for the states and territories, including the 
newest territory, Hawaii, but not including 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, which are 
not regarded by the government as integral 
parts of the United States, but as mere 
‘* provinces ’’ or dependencies outside of the 
constitutional system. 

Most of the commonwealths have grown, 
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and but few have remained stationary or 
suffered a decline. Nebraska has made a 
slight gain, while Kansas has remained 
stationary. Nevada has lost a few thousand 
inhabitants. In some states the increase has 
been extraordinary. The full list of the 
states, with their population this year and in 
1890, is appended : 


1890. 
1,513,017 
1,128,179 
1,208,130 

412,196 

746,258 

168,493 

391,422 
1,837,353 

84,385 
3,326,351 
2,192,404 
1,911,896 
1,427,096 
1,858,635 
1,118,587 

661,086 
1,042,390 


California 
Colorado 


Indiana 
Iowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


45,761 
376,530 
1,444,933 
5,997,853 
1,617,947 
182,719 
3,672,316 
313,767 
5,258,014 
345,506 
1,151,149 
328,808 
1,767,518 
2,235,523 
207,905 
332,422 
1,655,980 
349,390 
762,794 
1,686,880 
60,705 


62,116,811 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 92,531 





Total for 45 states . . 74,627,907 


First in population is New York; Pennsyl- 
vania is second, Illinois third, Ohio fourth, 


Missouri fifth and Texas sixth. In this 
group the lowest has a population exceeding 
3,000,000. Another group of states with 
a population of 2,000,000 and over, but 
under 3,000,000 includes Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. The United 
States is a country of great commonwealths 
and large cities. 
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The multiplication of large cities is perhaps 
the most significant feature of the census 
reports. The future, political and economic, 
of the country will be considerably affected 
by this tendency. We have now nineteen 
cities of more than 200,000 population, thirty- 
eight cities of over 
100,000 population, 
and 159 cities con- 
taining 25,000 in- 
habitants each. Up 
to the Civil war the 
United States was a 
country of small 
cities, but by 1890 
our large cities out- 
numbered those of the 
British Isles, and in 
the last decade the 
urban tendency has 
shown no decline. 
Here is a table ar- 
ranged for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the 
growth of the several classes of larg cities: 


Classified Per 

sizes. cent. 
Cities of 
200,000 
and over 
Cities of 
100,000 
and under 
200,000 
Cities of 
50,000 
and under 
100,000 
Cities of 
25,000 
and under 
50,000 


THE LATE JOHN SHERMAN. 


Population. Soiceath 
; 1890 4 


1900, 


11,795,809 8,879,105 2,916,704 32.8 


2,412,538 1,808,656 603,882 
2,709,338 2,067,169 642,169 


32.2 


2,776,940 2,100,559 676,381 


Total 19,694,625 14,855,489 4,839,136 32.5 


It is important to note, however, that 
the entire west, from Ohio to the Pacific 
coast, has suffered a check. In the past ten 
years the growth of population has been 
greater in the northeastern states than in 
the great western states. In the latter the 
rate of growth has been lower than the 
average rate for theentirecountry. The far 
west also shows a smaller absolute as well as 
relative growth than in the previous decade. 
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The reverse side of the problem of the city 
is the problem of the country village, for 
the country community can win back its lost 
population only as it presents opportunities 
and attractions which may in a measure 
compensate for its isolation. Many methods 
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for instruction and entertainment employed 
in a city settlement would be more than 
welcome in not a few lonely country com- 
munities, but unfortunately there is no one to 
take the initiative, and often there are no 
resources to carry out such plans as might be 
devised. The story of the village of Pleasant 
Valley, Connecticut, referred to in the C. L. 
S. C. Round Table in this number, makes 


TINTERN ABBEY. 


especially pertinent the following letter from 
a village pastor : 


‘If men of means who put large sums into enter- 
prises already heavily endowed would put those sums 
in part into a multitude of little enterprises, many 
desert places would blossom as the rose. My limited 
experience will not give my opinion much weight, but I 
long to see a million dollars divided among a thousand 
villages as a parallel to the concentration which is at 
present characteristic of so much social endeavor.’’ 
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The right of privacy is a subject of no 
little interest in these days of fierce publicity 
and enterprising journalism. On the one 
hand, our civilization tends to inculcate 
respect for privacy, and on the other it 
renders it difficult to enforce this right. 
Several months ago we directed attention to 
a decision limiting materially this right, but 
recently an important ruling leaning in the 
opposite direction was made in the supreme 
court of New York. 

A young woman applied for an injunction 
to restrain a Rochester flour firm from 
using her portrait on the advertisements of 
its commodity. She alleged that this public 
exhibition of her portrait caused her mental 
distress and injury. There is no statute in 
New York preventing the act complained 
of, and the court was obliged to reason 
deductively from general principles. 
** The theory in the case,’’ according to the 
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opinion of Justice Davy, ‘‘is not that of 
mere protection to wounded feelings’’ — 
injury to feelings not being a cause of action, 
in a court of law or equity —‘‘ but the pro- 
tection of plaintiff’s right of privacy and 
the right of property in her own likeness.’’ 
Every private person is entitled to a life of 
privacy, and every personal interest must 
be regarded as private, save where the pub- 
lic has acquired a right there- 
in. If the defendant’s like- 
ness, owing to its beauty, is 
of value as a marketable 
commodity, it is a property 
right which belongs to her and 
can not be taken from her 
without her consent. These 
grounds are entirely novel. 
No court of justice has ever 
before vested the right to 
privacy on the principle of 
private property in one’s own 
image or unsubstantial inter- 
ests. Legislatures have done 
nothing to protect privacy; 
ought not the courts to wait 
for the action of that depart- 
ment of government which 
settles questions of policy and declares 
rights and correlative duties, instead of 
inferring the existence of new rights? 
Justice Davy is certainly right in saying 
that ‘‘for years there has existed in the 
public mind a feeling that the law was 
too lax in affording some remedy for the un- 
authorized circulation of portraits of private 
persons,’’ but if the law is lax, is it the prov- 
ince of the courts to furnish additional pro- 
tection by the process of judicial legislation? 
It remains to see what the highest court 
will think of the decision. 


ae 


Those who take comfort in the preserva- 
tion of really significant ruins are interested 
in the fact that Tintern Abbey, and thou- 
sands of acres adjoining it in the picturesque 
valley of the Wye, may become national 
property. This abbey, which has been for 
generations one of England’s architectural 
treasures, was founded in 1131. It was 
constructed so leisurely that mass was not 
celebrated in it until 1268. The building, 
with the exception of the tower and roof, is 
in a fair stateof preservation. It is now 
under the control of the Duke of Beaufort. 

Much of the recent fame of Tintern Abbey 
may be traced to Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Lines 
Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern 
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Abbey, on Revisiting the Banks of Wye 
During a Tour.’’ Of this charming poem, 
written in 1798, Wordsworth himself says: 
‘* No poem of mine was composed under cir- 
cumstances more pleasant for me to remem- 
ber than this. I began it upon leaving 
Tintern, after crossing the Wye, and con- 
cluded it just as I was entering Bristol in 
the evening, after a ramble of four or five 
days.’’ In the poem there is no allusion to 
Tintern Abbey, but the fact that the lines 
were written immediately after the poet had 
visited the abbey has helped to keep alive a 
firm love for the old church. 
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The judges have decided upon the first 
list of names for the Hall of Fame of New 
York University. This unique institution 
is the gift of a friend of the university 
whose name is withheld, and is intended to 
enshrine the names and perpetuate memories 
of such native-born Americans who have 
been dead ten years as in the opinion of the 
judges may be worthy of the distinction. 
The public was invited to make nominations 
from certain classes of persons, such as 
statesmen, philanthropists, men of letters, 
editors, soldiers, sailors, merchants, physi- 
cians, painters, jurists, theologians, preach- 
ers, etc. In June 234 approved names were 
sent to the judges of whom 25 were college 
and university presidents, 26 professors of 
history and scientists, 26 publicists, editors 
and: authors, and 23 justices of state and 
national supreme courts. Only 97 of the 
100 judges sent reports, the returns resulting 
in the choice of the following 29 names: 

George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Daniel Webster 
Benjamin Franklin 
Ulysses S. Grant 
John Marshall 

Thomas Jefferson 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Robert Fulton 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow . . . 
Washington Irving 


Jonathan Edwards 
Samuel F. B. Morse 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Henry Clay 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
George Peabody 

Peter Cooper 

Robert E. Lee 

John James Audubon 
Horace Mann 

Eli Whitney 

Henry Ward Beecher 
James Kent 

Joseph Story 

John Adams 

William Ellery Channing 
Gilbert Stuart 

Asa Gray 


As was to be expected, the findings of 
these judges has given rise to varied and 
almost endless discussion, nearly every person 
who has given attention to the matter 
having some criticism to offer concerning 
the admission of some name or the exclusion 
of some others. Perhaps the feature of the 
general scheme which has been criticized 
most severely is that which confines the 
names to native-born Americans. The claim 
is made that certain foreign-born Americans 
have achieved distinction and have rendered 
services to the country far in excess of the 
performances of some who have been chosen 
and are among ‘‘the elect.’’ There is 
reason in this criticism and to mollify it 
somewhat it is proposed to erect another 
Temple of Fame for Great Americans of 
foreign birth contiguous to the present 
structure. By action of the University 
Senate each nomination to the Hall of Fame 
of the present year that has received the 
approval of ten or more of the judges and 
has failed to receive a majority, will be con- 
sidered a nomination for the year 1902,-when 
the remaining 21 panels belonging to this 
year are to be filled. 
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One of the most remarkable feats of 
engineering known to modern times is the 
great dam in process of construction at 














PHILA AFTER THE COMPLETION OF THE DAM. 


AS IT IS TODAY. 
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Assouan on the upper Nile. This dam when 
completed will be nearly two miles long and 
sixty feet high. To resist the tremendous 
pressure the foundations had to be laid broad 
and deep so that a huge trench averaging 
one hundred feet in width and depth was 
excavated in the 
granite bed of the 
river. The dam is to 
be pierced by 180 
gates, each about six 
feet wide, which can 
be opened during the 
period of inundation, 
allowing the silt- 
laden waters to pass 
through and so enable 
the reservoir at the 
close of the flood to 
retain an abundance 
of clear water with- 
out a great accumu- 
lation of soil. Work 
can be done only be- 
tween October and 
July, during which 
time thousands of men are employed day 
and night. A second dam on a smaller 
scale at Assiout, farther down the river, 
also forms a part of this system of water 
works. Here a different problem has been 
met, 
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for the foundations are being laid 
on the bed of the Nile itself, no rock having 
been touched. The work was begun in 1899 
under Engineer John Aird, representing the 


English contractors. The works are to be 
finished in five years at a cost of $25,000, - 
000, no payments being made until they are 
completed. The only melancholy aspect of 
this splendid undertaking is the practical de- 
struction of the little island of Phile, one of 
the most romantic spots on the Nile. The 
height of the dam as at first proposed would 
have wiped out the island entirely, but such 
a storm of protest arose that: the estimate 
was cut down one half. Even with this 
reduction the ultimate destruction of Philz’s 
graceful temples can be only a work of 
time, though spared for a season to the 
archeologist and traveler. The accom- 
panying cuts show how much of the island 
will disappear below the waters. 
we 

For several months the Boston Transcript 
has been printing articles written by a 
Unitarian minister, showing a large falling 
off inchurch attendance. A reliable New York 
news bureau counted the number of persons 
in attendance at upwards of two hundred 
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places of public worship at both services on 
October 14 and October 21 — the latter date 
in cases where the first proved stormy. ‘The 
cities in which counts were made were Bos- 
ton, New York including Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg including Allegheny, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and San Francisco. Churches 
were chosen at random, in some cities the 
small ones, and in others the large ones, 
and they included Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Christian, Lutheran, 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic. There were 
no figures as a whole for the previous year 
with which to compare, but in many instances 
records were found in individual churches, 
it appearing to be a growing custom among 
churches to keep accurate records of attend- 
ance. In all of the cities named, and in all 
of the religious bodies named, the attendance 
was found to be normal, and in enough 
churches growths were found to make a 
general advance of about seven per cent 
over last year. No bad slump was found 
anywhere that could not be explained by 
local and exceptional conditions. Some 
fragmentary statistics were taken of Sunday- 
school attendance, and as far as records 
were had the Transcript’s assertions were 
found to be, in the cities named at least, 
without foundation. 
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People who deal in Bibles say that the 
demand for family Bibles, having the family 
records between the two Testaments, has 
almost wholly ceased. They do not know 
whether this is because family prayers 
have almost ceased, or are said to have 
done so, or whether their place is being 
taken by teachers’ Bibles, the sales of which 
are rapidly increasing. Some years since 
Bibles bore the Oxford imprint. Now almost 
all of the best Bibles are manufactured in 
this country. Some plates are brought from 
England, but for the most part these are 
reserved to print the cheaper Bibles for the 
use of the Bible societies. One can buy Bibles 
at four hundred dollars a copy, but the Bible 
trade says the average price paid nowadays 
for Bibles is about one dollar. Apart from 
the American Bible Society and its auxiliaries, 
the public absorbs about two million copies 
a year. Hence the general public of the 
United States spends two million dollars a 
year for Bibles at this end of this century. 
It is not so great a sum as it spends for 
tobacco or some other things, but Bible 
sellers say it is a greater amount than ever 
before, and one that is steadily increasing. 





THE SHRINKING EARTH. 


(A Twentieth-Century Vision.) 


Into the void a world was flung, 
To join the spheric choir ; 

On its appointed way it swung, 
Robed in primeval fire. 


Upon its hot and glowing face 
The cooling floods descended. 

The land and ocean took their place, 
The sky ahove them bended. 


The sun and rain, the ice and frost, 
Chiselled and carved it daily, 

Till all the surface was embossed 
With mountain, stream and valley. 


Came fish and reptile, bird and beast, 
By bounteous Nature nourished. 

Came man, the mightiest and the last, 
Who multiplied and flourished. 


He sailed the seas, he bridged the streams, 
He fought for pride or plunder, 

Saw God in visions and in dreams, 
And learned to watch and wonder. 


The centuries behind him rolled, 
The tribes increased to nations. 

From torrid heat to arctic cold 
They fixed their habitations. 


And then a strange thing came to view 
That set the wise to thinking: 

As man in skill and wisdom grew, 
The earth kept shrinking, shrinking. 


The steamships throbbing o’er the deep, 
The cables creeping under, 
Contracted all the seas that keep 
The continents asunder. 


A hundred miles became as ten 
Where iron steeds went rushing, 

And myriads, soon, of angry men 
For ampler room were pushing. 


But o’er the tumult 


They dropped the hammer and the spade, 
They seized the sword and saber, 

And every nation stood arrayed 
For war against its neighbor. 


Then o’er the earth an outcry ran, 
To highest heaven arising : 

** Doth God Almighty mock at Man, 
Such fate as this devising? 


** Subdue the Earth, was His command. 
But what for us obeying? 

A shrivelling Earth on which to stand, 
And Man his brother slaying. 


** Peace upon Earth! Is this the way 
To gain the peace we cherish? 
Read us the riddle, ye who may, 
Lest we curse God and perish.”’ 


Then down the skyey fields again, 
Angelic pinions glistened, 

‘* Peace upon Earth!’ again the strain, 
And all the wide world listened. 


** Peace upon Earth! 
Of sullen isolation. 

Not yet the shrinking Earth may cease 
Nation to draw to nation. 


But not the peace 


** Yet not for war hath God designed 
The narrowing seas, but rather 
For brotherhood of all mankind 
In one all-loving Father. 


‘* For this the Earth must smaller grow. 
To this is Man progressing, 

And some day all shall see and know 
The beatific blessing.’’ 


Even with the words arose a crash 
Of nations in collision, 

And canron-roar and saber-clash 
Destroyed the heavenly vision. 


of the fray 


The angels kept on singing, 


And still their song, 


‘* Some day, some day,’’ 


In human hearts kept ringing. 


— Edward J. Wheeler. 





FIVE-MINUTE TALES TOLD IN CHINA. 


AMERICANIZED BY CHU SEOUL BOK AND VINCENT VAN MARTER BEEDE. 


CONFUCIUS DUMBFOUNDED. 


)N the good old days when people 
} deemed the world flat, Confucius 
plodded hither and thither with 
philosophy on the tip of his tongue, 
and wise answers for every query 
of young and old. Once he chanced upon 
two boys of ten years who were using high 
words. Said he benignly to the two lads, 
raising his hands in a gesture of rebuke 
and interest, ‘‘ What may be, O, little ones, 
the cause of your clamor?’’ Introducing 
himself, he inquired further, ‘‘ Will you be 
pleased to cease your dispute while I 
expound to you my system of clear reason- 
ing?’’ 

**Gladly,’’ replied the lads in concert, 
casting themselves at the feet of the good 
sage. ‘‘ Often have our ears been honored 
with the Mighty yet Sweet Sound of your 
Marvelous Name, O, Most Lustrous Pearl of 
Unsurpassed Knowledge. ”’ 

‘*Then,’’ continued Confucius, ‘‘ present 
to me forthwith your telling arguments.’’ 

Bowing low, the first boy made answer: 
‘*T hold, 0, Incarnate Wisdom, that the dis- 
tance between this spot and the horizon is 
greater than the distance from here to the 
top of the sky, for the reason that when I 
hurried to school this morning at the rising 
of the sun, the air was as chill as the Hoang 
in winter, while now the sun is at the top of 
the sky, and I feel as hot as though I were 
locked in my mother’s oven. When the sun is 
distant, I am cool; when it is near, I am hot; 
therefore, 0, Bottomless Ocean of Learning, 
the base is greater than the altitude.”’ 

Gave forth the second boy, bowing lower 
than his companion had done: ‘‘ I am certain, 
O, Quintessence of the Wisdom of All Ages, 
that the distance between this place and the 
summit of the sky-dome is longer than the 
base-distance mentioned by my erring play- 
mate, because when I journeyed to school 
this morning with the sun just appearing in 
the east, the Golden Lily of the Sky was of 
the bigness of a wheel, while at this present 
moment it is as small as the mouth of my 
rice-bowl. An object is great when it is 
near, small when far away, therefore, O, 
Hope of Philosophy, the distance between 
this spot and the top of the sky is greater 
by far than the base.”’ 





With a tremulous sigh, Confucius shook 
his head and walked silently away. 


THE MERCHANT’S REVENGE. 


Among the passengers on board a junk 
plying between Omouru and Heungsain, which 
in fair weather are a day and a night’s sail 
apart, was a Merchant who boasted that he 
had never met defeat in business dealings. 
Next to him in the cabin sat a well-clothed 
Blindman. While the Merchant was lost in 
sleep the Blindman pilched his blanket, broke 
a cash in two, concealed one-half of it ina 
corner of the blanket, and wrapped himself 
comfortably in the stolen bedding. 

When morning came the Merchant discov- 
ered his loss and bandied two-edged words 
with the Blindman because of the bare-faced 
theft. The Blindman calmly affirming that 
the blanket was his own, the matter was 
referred to a Magistrate. To that worthy 
explained the Blindman in lacquered tones: 
‘*T can easily prove my ownership. In this 
hand is half a cash of the year 1045. The 
twin half you will discover in the upper left- 
hand corner of the bedding.’’ A search 
speedily revealed the fragment, and the 
blanket was declared to be the property of 
the Blindman. 

Seeking revenge, the Merchant hired a 
small lad named Chat Loy Hai, or ‘‘ Come- 
out-to-see,’’ to offer himself as a guide of 
the Blindman, and to this proposition the 
latter readily agreed. On the brink of the 
river the boy suggested bathing. ‘‘I will 
go in first, 0, Thou Whose Eyes Are Gifted 
With Celestial Sight,’’ proposed Come-out- 
to-see; but instead of himself entering the 
water he cast ina large stone. The Blindman 
dived confidently in its direction and struck 
out to mid-stream. Meantime Come-out-to- 
see was hastening to the Merchant with the 
Blindman’s clothes and the purloined blanket. 
Hearing the derisive shout of the fleeing boy, 
the Blindman bawled out in a rage: ‘‘ Come- 
out-to-see! Come-out-to-see!’’ Villagers 
came out to see what they fondly hoped 
would prove an interesting quarrel at white 
heat. What they gazed upon was an enraged 
and naked blind man, whom in recompense 
for their much disappointment they treated 
to the soundest drubbing of his life. 

In this manner the Merchant was re- 
venged. 
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A BAD MATTER MADE WORSE. 


Once lived a man who had three daughters 
fair as the rising moon. Two were married 
to poor men of refinement and education, 
while Git San was the wife of one wealthy 
but witless. Git San was possessed by the 
desire to show her sisters the superiority of 
riches, and at last an occasion presented 
itself which would gratify her longing, for 
there fell the birthday of her father-in-law. 
Invitations were issued to all her relatives 
for the proper celebration of the natal event. 
Git San, fearful lest her husband’s table 
manners should not appear to good advantage 
at the feast, made it up with him that she 
would tie to his ankle a thread. This she 
would jerk when it should be the proper 
moment for him to adjust his chopsticks and 
fall to. The woman was forced to this 
method of reminding because etiquette for- 
bade men and women to eat at the same 
board. Git San would have preferred a place 
opposite or next to her husband, where she 
could control his actions by kicks or elbowing. 

In the course of conversation at the feast, 
at a time when none was eating, a rooster 
became entangled with the signal thread, 
and in an effort to liberate itself twitched the 
ankle of the Rich Husband, who accordingly 
fell at his plate with self-satisfying avidity. 
But the 


Others talked while he gorged. 
struggles of the fowl produced a continued 


and vigorous signal. The host, bound that 
on this occasion he would be a mandarin in 
propriety, threw aside his chopsticks and 
defied etiquette by eating with his fingers. At 
length he could swallow no more, and the 
frantic signal suffering no abatement, he 
screamed to Git San: ‘‘ Stop your pulling 
there, O, Maddening Plant of the Nighttime! 
There is nothing left to eat!”’ 


TWO DINNERS INSTEAD OF ONE. 


Two Woodcutters were much annoyed by 
gnats. Stopping their toil for a time they 
disputed concerning the origin of the sting- 
ing marauders. One averred that they were 
generated in swamps and damp places, while 
the other persisted that they had birth in 
decayed wood. Finally the men agreed to 
visit next day an old villager whose decision 
on their dispute should be final. That even- 
ing each Woodcutter sought the villager 
without the knowledge of the other, both 
promising the old man an elaborate dinner 
if he should decide in the applicant’s favor. 
The villager assented to both suggestions, 
and at the appointed time the Woodcutters 
stated before him their arguments. 
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After many puffs at many bowlfuls the old 
man replied: ‘‘ Dear Beams from the Eye of 
the Sky, You Who Have Deigned to Cast The 
Edge of Your Refulgence Against the Hem 
of an Old Man’s Garment, know, then, that 
the head of a gnat is generated in a swamp, 
while its body is the offspring of decayed 
wood. The head is born before the body, 
therefore ’’ — addressing the first Wood- 
cutter —‘‘I will accept your dinner first, 
and dine with thee, O, Sunbeam of Equal 
Glory, tomorrow noon.’’ 


A SURE CURE. 


A certain country school was once taught 
by a teacher named Lay, who had been given 
the nickname ‘‘ Chee Fun Sin Sang,’’ signi- 
fying ‘‘The Flirting Teacher.’’ Lay’s 
favorite pupil was a child, Ah Toy by name. 
The teacher showed much favor to the 
youngster, not because of the latter’s prog- 
ress in his lessons, but for the reason that 
his young mother was flower-featured and 
infinitesimally small-footed. From time to 
time Lay bestowed upon the boy sweetmeats 
and money. The parents protested against 
this practise, knowing the reason for it,— 
but to no avail, until they bethought them 
of this maneuver: One day Ah Toy was 
instructed to inform Lay that the father was 
about to set out upon along journey. The 
teacher observed the man to leave his dwell- 
ing. As well he watched the mother in the act 
of carrying ten bushels of unshelled rice from 
an outhouse to her mill. By her child she 
sent Lay acordial invitation to pay hera 
visit. Lay, overjoyed, bought presents for 
his loved hostess, and, scented with sandal- 
wood oil and attars, hastened to her dwelling. 
No sooner had he greeted the long-lashed 
mother, and swallowed his first cup of tea, 
when, lo! there returned the hostess’ husband. 

And the dwelling had no windows and but 
one door. The woman affected confusion 
and suggested that Chee Fun Sin Sang dis- 
guise himself in the garments and head-cloth 
of a woman. ‘‘ Take your place at yonder 
mill,’ whispered the fair one, “‘and grind 
my rice, in order that my husband may sup- 
pose you to be anew maidservant.’’ Lay 
obeyed. The husband accounted for his 
return by saying that he had reached the 
river only to see the junk as a tea leaf ina 
bowl. Leisurely seating himself, and 
regarding the toiling teacher with no surprise, 
he conversed with his wife until the ten 
bushels of rice were thoroughly shelled in 
the heavy mill. 

' After three days Ah Toy bore to his 
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teacher a message even more cordial than 
the first had been. Lay’s reply was: 
** Many thanks to the Maternal Flower-Petal 
of the Dew-Covered Lily of Womankind, but 
I think I have shelled quite enough rice.’’ 


A SUBTLE REPROOF. 


A certain Magistrate had a peculiar but 
not unique rule of practise associated with 
the law of evidence as enforced in his court. 
The maxim, running—‘‘ The heavier the 
gold the weightier the evidence,’’ was 
applicable to both civil and criminal cases. 


CHRISTMAS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


One day this dignitary employed a Gardener, 
who was an expert planter and a man held in 
highest esteem by all who knew him, because 
of his irreproachable character and regard 
for justice. In setting out certain rare 
species of flora he placed beneath each plant 
acash.. Such an unheard-of proceeding pro- 
voked the curiosity of the Magistrate. 
‘* Why do you do thus and so?”’ he asked. 

Whereupon the Gardener uttered this 
explanatory aphorism: ‘‘ Every one having 
money shall live; but everyone lacking 
money shall die.’’ 


CHRISTMAS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
BY ELIZABETH T. NASH. 


we could follow Saint Nicholas in 
his trip around the world Christmas 
eve, we might observe many pretty 
customs and superstitions. If we 
examine the most characteristic 
and interesting of the Christmas customs of 
a dozen different nationalities, we shall gain 
some idea of the world at Yule-tide. 
Germany, the historic home of the Christ- 
mas tree and the source of many of the 
current Christmas customs and devices, is a 
good country from which to start on such a 
trip. German children on Christmas eve 
look forward to the visit of the Christ-child 
and Knave Ruprecht, who, closely muffled, 
come knocking at each door. On entering, 
they question the parents as to the children’s 
behavior since the last visit, and if the 
answers are satisfactory Knave Ruprecht 
scatters apples and nuts with a lavish hand 
from a bag he carries on his shoulder. He 
also leaves a bundle of rods behind, in case 
they should be needed before he calls again ; 
and then, while the children are scrambling 
for the nuts, he and the Christ-child disap- 
pear. , 
In Denmark there is the ‘‘ Klapper-bock?’’ 
or ‘‘ Jul-bock,’’ a wonderful steed made of a 
long’pole bearing at one end the head of a 
beast, covered with a goat-skin. One indi- 
vidual holds the stick, another pulls the 
string attached to the lower jaw of the head 
(which is movable), and the third represents 
the rider. The duty of this‘‘ Klapper-bock ”’ 
is to butt children who forget their duties 
to God or are otherwise ill-behaved. 
In the Hartz mountains the ‘‘ Habersack ”’ 
hasitshome. It consists of a forked bough, 


with a worn-out broom placed between the 


forks, and surmounted by an old hat. A 
youth carries the bough, covering it and 
himself with a long cloak or shawl, and so 
appears as a monstrosity with horns, to the 
terror of the children and the pleasure of 
the elders, who pass many a half-hour in 
divining which of their neighbors imperson- 
ates the yearly visitor. 

Many Hessian peasants believe that at 
midnight on Christmas eve the water of 
running brocks is turned to wine, that cattle 
talk together in the stalls, that bees hum 
and swarm, and that any one standing 
beneath an apple tree—the tree of life — 
will see the heavens open. 

That the Irish also believe cattle talk at 
midnight Christmas eve, was proved to me 
not long since by a servant of more than 
usual intelligence; and only last year a 
Scotch woman declared that her grandmother 
had heard them. 

In Belgium the cooks have a strong super- 
stition that if a boy bearing a gift is the 
first person to enter the kitchen on Christ- 
mas day, they will be favored by fortune 
that year. So, early Christmas morning, 
boys equip themselves with boxes filled 
with wafers of bread, hasten to the nearest 
house, and rush to the kitchen. At sight 
of a boy the cook beams, for she knows 
his errand and welcomes him. ‘‘ A merry 
Christmas,’’ cries the boy. ‘‘ And a merry 
Christmas to you as well,’’ the cook answers. 
**T bring you a wafer, a Christmas gift,’’ 
the boy continues. ‘‘ And I beg of you to 
accept this trifle,’’ the cook replies. The 
boy selects a wafer from his box and hands 
it to the cook, who in return urges him to 
accept a small gift of money. Then the boy 
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runs off, to try to be the first in other 
kitchens. The moment the cook receives 
the wafer she fastens it over a door of the 
kitchen, where there are already to be seen 
lines of wafers varying in extent according 
to the number of years the cook has seen 
service. 

A pretty Swedish custom, which Hon. W. 
W. Thomas, Jr., a former minister to Sweden 
describes, is the birds’ Christmas. Mr. 
Thomas says: 


‘* One winter day, at jul-tide I had been skating on 
a pretty lake, Daljen, three miles from Gottenburg. On 
my way home I noticed at every farmer’s house we 
passed there was erected in the middle of the dooryard 
a pole, to the top of which was bound a large full sheaf 
of grain. ‘ Why is this?’ I asked of my comrade. 
‘Oh, that is for the birds, the little wild birds! They 
must have a Christmas, too, you know.’ There is not 
a peasant in all Sweden who will sit down with his 
children to a Christmas dinner, until he has first raised 
aloft a Christmas dinner for the little birds that live in 
the cold and. snow without.”’ 


In Russia on Christmas eve the boys often 
disguise themselves as animals. Wolves, 
bears, ostriches, foxes, all appear and form 
into a procession in which the boys who are 
not disguised take part as keepers or man- 
agers. There is also a ‘‘ band’’ composed 
of rude, harsh-sounding instruments, and 
the procession is illuminated by torches. 
The boys hurry from house to house, clamor- 


ing at each door until it is opened. Then 
the company begins its entertainment, the 
‘* animals ’’ dancing and capering, the keep- 


ers telling of their captives. At length the 
patrons of the performance bring forth food 
and drink, and give two small pieces of 
money to be distributed among the boys. 
In some parts of Russia the boys’ festivities 
partake of a religious character, small theat- 
rical bands going about to give a kind of 
religious play. Songs are song, and the usual 
offerings of hospitality are made. 

In Erzerum, Armenia, Christmas-tide is 
the season when the maidens fancy they can 
choose the love of their dreams, and they 
have a unique way of getting the question 
decided. In the early morning, before sun- 
rise, the maiden makes a corn cake. While 
it is in the oven, she dresses herself in her 
prettiest costume, for this is an offering to 
‘fate and she must look her best. When the 
cake is done, the maiden bears it to the roof 
where she places it on the terraced house- 
top, then .hides herself behind the great 
chimney. Suddenly there comes a whirr of 
wings, and she sees a great bird looking 
toward the cake. Finally he swoops down 
in swift flight and seizes the maiden’s 
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offering to fate. This is the supreme mo- 
ment. The girl’s eyes never waver a moment 
in watching the bird’s flight, for where he 
rests will be her future mate, if she chooses 
to have him. If the bird flies far away her 
fate will not be settled during the coming 
year. 

Christmas and Easter are the most promi- 
nent of the one hundred and eighty-four 
holidays of the Gregorian Armenians. All 
the work of cleaning and washing is done the 
week before Christmas week. Then comes 
the concocting of sweetmeats, for which 
these people are famous. When everything 
is in readiness the father and sons go to the 
public bath one day, the women and children 
the next; and then, with spotless house, 
immaculate linen and shining faces, they 
await the coming of Christmas. Christmas 
eve the father buys a dozen candles, about 
the size of a lead pencil, but a little longer. 
These he fastens to the edge of the dining 
table by their own wax. The family gather, 
the candles are lighted, and the Christmas 
speech is made by the father, who times his 
remarks by the burning of the candles. The 
story of Christ’s birth and childhood, with 
emphasis laid upon his filial obedience, is 
told. When the last taper is burned the 
speech ends and the feast begins. Christ- 
mas day is devoted by the men to visiting, 
and by their families to receiving. The 
Christmas salutation is always the same: 
‘* The gracious birth and baptism of Christ.’’ 
And the reply is, ‘‘ Blessed be His birth and 
baptism.’’ Sweetmeats in all sorts of dainty 
forms are then offered the guests. Asa rule 
the Armenians do not give Christmas gifts. 
But the richer ones, in remembrance of the 
shepherds who brought gifts to the Babe of 
Bethlehem, take much pleasure in minister- 
ing to the wants of the poor at Christmas 
time, believing that they are thus giving to 
Christ. 

A curious custom of almsgiving in Brit- 
tany, France, is of very ancient origin. When 
the country folk go to midnight mass (the 
opening mass of Christmas day) they all 
carry lanterns to light them on their way. 
On arriving at the church, they give their 
lanterns to the poor old women of the 
parish, who are waiting for them. When 
mass is ended, they come out of the church, 
get their lanterns from the women and in 
return give a piece of money. The value of 
the piece varies, but the alms is always con- 
siderable, as it stands as an exponent of 
that charity which the church teaches to its 
children. 
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In Paris the older people go to grand high 
mass from ten o’clock until midnight, when 
the mass ends and the altar boys snuff the 
tall candles. Then parents, grandparents, 
all who are old enough, turn to the home of 
the oldest married brother or sister, for this 
is the one meal of the year where all are 
gathered together. The ‘“‘supper’”’ is a 
grand dinner, where toasts are drunk, in 
harmless unintoxicating grape wine, to every 
conceivable good luck past and to come. 
Then all the affairs of the family are dis- 
cussed, and if there have been quarrels or 
strained relations between any two of them, 
all is forgiven and forgotten in this family 
love-feast. 

There are many pleasing English customs 
that cannot be given at length. The 
‘‘ waits’’ trace their origin to the Norman 
era when the minstrels used to go about in 
the same way. The Lord of Misrule man- 
aged all the Christmas games and festivities. 
The ‘‘ Christmas boxes’’ are a survival of 
putting money in the boxes held by the 
‘* waits,’’ ‘‘mummers’”’ and carol singers. 
These were often clay or earthen recep- 
tacles, with a slit to receive money, and they 
were broken after the collecting was done. 
Here is one of the stanzas sung at the end of 
the carols: 

** Now, ladies and gentlemen, your sportis just ended, 
So prepare for the box, which is highly commended. 
The box it would speak, if it had but a tongue: 

Come, throw in your money and think it no wrong.”’ 

The ‘‘ waits ’’ and minstrels used also this 
ancient wassailing cry: 

‘** Bryne us in good ale, and bryne us in good ale, 

For our Blessed Lady’s sake, bryne us in good ale.’’ 


‘* Boxing day ’’ comes from these Christmas 
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boxes. Watchmen, servants, journeymen, 
and the like, now expect a sum of money 
which they call a Christmas box. 

According to the legend, Saint Nicholas, the 
Dutch Santa Claus (or Klaus) and the Hol- 
land ‘‘ Knecht Clobes’’ are one. In Hol- 
land the children set their shoes out- 
side the door Christmas eve for ‘‘ Knecht 
Clobes’’ to fill. The German, English and 
American children hang up their stockings, 
firm in the belief that Kriss Kringle (a cor- 
ruption of Christ-kindlein, or Christ-chila) v. 
Santa Claus will fill them with toys and 
sweets if they are good; otherwise Pelsnichol 
(literally Nicholas with fur) meaning Saint 
Nicholas, will fill them with small switches. 
The dread of getting the rod from old 
Pelsnichol keeps many a German child in 
order throughout the year. Just when Saint 
Nicholas became the one to punish children 
in Germany is not known. The name comes 
from Saint Nicholas, the patron saint of boys, 
said to have been Bishop of Myna, who died in 
326. Saint Nicholas is said to have supplied 
three destitute maidens with their marriage 
portions, by secretly leaving money at their 
windows. As his birthday occurred just be- 
fore Christmas he was thus made purveyor 
of the gifts of the season to all children in 
Flanders and Holland, who put their shoes or 
stockings outside in the hope that he will 
fill them. 

Of all these customs we can certainly take 
for our own from France and Germany the 
Yule-time peace, from Brittany the alms 
to the poor aged ones — whom the Armenians 
also remember with gifts, even when they 
give no others— and from Sweden the sweet 
custom of remembering the birds. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GIFT. 


’? Tis not the weight of jewel or plate, 

Or the fondle of silk and fur; 
Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich 

As the gifts of the Wise Ones were; 
And we are not told whose gift was gold 

Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 


— Edmund Vance Cooke. 





EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 
EXCURSIONS AND GARDENING. 
BY A. M. LOEHR. 


= OYS and girls possess bodies as well 
/ as minds, and, inasmuch as prevail- 
ing educational systems give undue 
prominence to the cultivation of the 
mental faculties, it is essential that 
this fact be emphasized. Life cannot afford 
to be one-sided and generally maintains an 
even balance in fact, whereas educational 
systems are likely to do so in theory only. 
If it is conceded that education is a prepara- 
tion for life, then our children should learn 
to live—to live, not for the fifteenth, but 
for the twentieth century. With modern 
inventions and the competition engendered 
thereby, life is not all play. Therefore work 
as distinguished from play, is the proper basis 
for an educational system. An education 
based on work would prepare for actual life, 
while cultivating a sound body and a well- 
balanced mind. So, quite aside from the 
problems of industrial congestion and agri- 
cultural isolation, special stress should be 
laid on out-door occupations and out-door 
studies. This fact is beginning to be gen- 
erally recognized. Let us see what has been 
accomplished. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago 
the philanthropists, the followers of Rousseau 
and Basedow, introduced school excursions 
for purposes of study and observation. The 
plan was well received, and expanded until 
at present it is a feature of almost every 
school system. Forty years ago the city of 
Berne set aside a large sum as a permanent 
fund for this purpose and today excursions 
form part of the regular program. From 
the practise school of pedagogy at Jena, 
excursions are regularly undertaken to 
Thuringia, Franconia and the Hartz moun- 
tains. These trips require from one to 
three weeks’ time. A Hungarian school 
recently visited Cronstadt, the Black sea and 
Rome. A Russian school attended the Paris 
Exposition. Sixty years ago the Armenians 
first sent out schools to the mountains, 
practising the principles of ancient Greek 
hospitality: my son entertained for thy son. 
From Indiana, fifty-five pupils have been given 
a historical outing, visiting points of inter- 
est in Virginia, Nothing better could be 


devised to stimulate interest and impress 
facts. 

Perhaps the most unique school carrying 
out the principles of cosmopolitan education 
in a practical manner, is the School for Help- 
less Girls founded by Miss Rye in London, 
England. Girls are taken from the streets 
and educated in domestic science and gar- 
dening, until they are sixteen years of age. 
They are then taken to a branch home in 
Canada, where they are cared for until suit- 
able homes are found for them in the farming 
communities. They become self-supporting 
at an early age and do justice to their 
English training. 

The funds for these excursions have been 
derived from various sources. But two of 
these merit our special consideration. 
Hamburg has solved the problem by the 
establishment of ‘‘ Children’s Excursion 
Savings Banks.’’ Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and the Danish capital, on the other hand, 
annually send ten thousand children to the 
country, furnishing free transportation. 
Meanwhile children from the rural districts 
and villages visit Copenhagen and Frankfort. 
Most excursions, however, come from Berlin 
and the cities of Norway and Sweden. 

Much time and careful preparation are 
needed in planning these outings. The 
children are not merely taken out for ‘‘a 
walk in leading strings,’? but receive 
preparatory instruction concerning the care 
of the body and of clothing and traveling 
apparatus. They are told how to breathe 
properly and how to march without weari- 
ness. The journey is mapped out by them 
on a chart, points of interest and phenomena 
to be observed being noted. The older 
pupils, constituting an educational commis- 
sion, render reports on the history, archi- 
tecture, and geography of the places visited, 
and young amateurs take photographs. On 
the whole, these excursions furnish an amount 
of pleasurable information which no book- 
lore, when presented alone, can equal. 

Another phase of modern education, which 
deserves to be more widely introduced, is 
gardening. In France gardening is taught 
in twenty-eight thousand elementary schools, 
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each of which has a garden attached to it. 
In Sweden, thirty years ago, twenty-two 
thousand children received instruction in 
horticulture, and each of the two thousand 
and sixteen schools had for cultivation from 
one to twelve acres. In Russia, many 
children are taught tree, vine, grain, garden, 
silk-worm and bee culture. 

A rural school for girls, near Berlin, pre- 
pares for home duties. The school has been 
in operation for a year, and an examination 
proved that the pupils, between the ages of 
nine and sixteen years, were as well grounded 
in common school branches as their sisters 
in the metropolis. Below is 


THE DAILY PROGRAM. 


A. M. 

:00—Rising bell. Cold sponge bath. 

:20— Making beds, sweeping, dusting. 

:45 — Devotional exercises. 

:00 — Breakfast. 

:45 — Preparation of daily lessons or exercise in the 
open air. 

:00— Science — One-half or three-quarters of an 
hour for each subject. Applied to domestic 
sciences. 

:00— Lunch. 

: 15 — Gardening — digging, planting, bedding, weed- 
ing; vegetable and flower culture under direc- 
tion of a gardener. 

Music — Children taking turns in practising 
music for one-half hour and gardening for one 
hour. 

: 30 — Dining-room duties. 

: 00 — Dinner. 


Dressing. 


ya 
:80— Plays, games, after resting. 
:30— Drawing from nature, or needlework' out- 
doors. Individual reading. 
: 30 — Preparation of daily lessons. 
: 00 — Supper. 
:00 — Promenading in the garden. 
:00 — Bathing in the lake. Singing. 
:00 — Bedtime. 


In winter, science and indoor gardening 
are practised, with skating and sleighing. 

Near Camden, New Jersey, we find a simi- 
lar institution.* The Philotechnic Institute, 
founded more than a quarter of a century 
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ago, to combine mental with manual training, 
tried to extend its system to the rural 
schools. Failing to interest the directors in 
the scheme, a plat of ground was rented for 
a garden. The children of the neighboring 
school were encouraged to help work in the 
garden, when not engaged in the schoolroom. 
They receive for their services from five to 
seven cents per hour. The price is not 
determined by the size or age of the child, 
but by the quality of the work done. The 
children are paid in stock, which represents 
ground-rent, labor, and cost of crops. The 
stock is guaranteed at one dollar per share, 
and a dividend is paid whenever there is any 
profit to divide. This gives children a direct 
interest in the work, and makes the school 
garden a part of the greatest educational 
institution — the business world. 

The director thus sums up his experiences : 

‘* When we began, we found pupils who could solve 
problems in fractions and square root, but didn’t know 
how to get right angles for a poultry house, or the 
degrees of obliquity of the sun’s rays, so as to get the 
best angle on the south sides of ridges, for securing 
the greatest benefit from the rays for early crops. 
They did not know how to lay the lines for scientific 
plowing, how to turn the good ground towards the 
center and leave the ‘ dead’ furrows next to the fence 
for the weeds to grow in. All this, and more, we aim 
to teach them. In connection with our work we intend 
to study the elementary principles of farming and the 
natural sciences. There is always a demand for 
educated gardeners, and these receive more than twice 
the wages of common farm laborers,’’ 


It would seem that these experiments 
prove that gardening can be successfully 
introduced into every school system. Much 
is done by the state agricultural experiment 
stations and private enterprise. The Missouri 
Botanical Gardens offer free scholarships — 
unfortunately thus far to young men only; 
but public school teachers are admitted to 
courses in practical botany. Vacant lots 
abound everywhere, it only remains to start 
the ball rolling in the right direction — 
away from frills and fads toward practical life. 


PUBLIC SWIMMING BATHS. 


BY JANE A. 


Swimming is an art of established practi- 


cal value. That it is also an art of great 
educational value from the standpoint of 
muscular coordination and general training 
of bodily powers is not to be gainsaid. 
Realizing this fact, the Brookline, Massa- 


STEWART. 


chusetts Education Society, at the comple- 
tion of the new public bathing establishment 
in the town, set to work to see how such an 
attractive and potent factor might be 
utilized as an aid in the physical training of 
the school children. A sub-committee of the 


1 Mending their own clothes and sewing for a school protegé. 


® Account adapted from Meehan’s Monthly, July, 1900. 
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society was appointed, consisting of the 
medical officer of the board of health, the 
superintendent of the water works, the lady 
member of the committee on improved 
bathing facilities, and the director of physical 
training in the public schools. This com- 
mittee, believing that something approaching 
a practical plan might be carried out with 
beneficial and pleasurable results to the 
pupils, recommended that for a portion of 
the year competent instruction be provided 
for both boys and girls, and that the slight 
expense involved be defrayed from the 
school funds. The arrangement suggested 
was that the use of a natatorium be reserved 
on certain afternoons for girls and on others 
for boys. At these times pupils arranged 
according to grades might enjoy its privi- 
leges free of charge. 

As a result of these well-directed efforts, 
though swimming instruction is not at all 
compulsory, it is now a part of the regular 
school curriculum, and the expense —five 
hundred dollars — is met by an appropriation 
by the school board. 

In view of the relation which this model 
bath establishment sustains to the system 
of public instruction, a brief description 


may have a peculiar interest to educators as _ 


well as to all those interested in novel and 
approved methods of promoting the public 
health and the common weal. 

The’ Brookline public bath furnishes 
almost ideal conditions for a swimming 
school. It was ‘instituted in 1895, and cost 
the community $40,000, exclusive of the 
land. Esthetically, the structure which 
the good sense of the public spirit of the 
town people has materialized is a delight to 
the eye. It is centrally located near a finely- 
equipped new high school, facing the princi- 
pal public playground. The ornate building 
is set in a frame of landscape gardening, 
embowered in shrubbery. It is constructed 
of handsome dark-red water-struck brick, 
with gray limestone trimmings, and has a 
finely arched masonry entrance over which 
appears, on a stone tablet supported by 
dolphins, the appropriate words: ‘‘ The 
Health of the People is the Beginning of 
Happiness. ’’ 

Pleasing as is the exterior, the interior is 
even more inviting and attractive. Passing 
through the decorated vestibule, the main 
office and waiting room, the visitor is 
ushered into a hall about one hundred 
feet long and fifty feet wide, in the center 
of which is the natatorium, a great, green, 
transparent pool, reflecting the dancing sun’s 
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rays from the arched windows high in the 
walls above. The vaulted ceiling, thirty 
feet overhead, is of a delicate pale green 
hue, broken by a ground glass sky-light 
tempering the garish daylight. Heraldic 
devices, the seals of the commonwealth and 
of the town, in blue and gold, brighten the 
cream-tinted walls. Over each window the 
names of heroes, real and legendary, honored 
for muscular exploits, are lettered in gold. 
There is inspiration in the inscriptions which 
adorn the walls: 
‘* Sir, he may live! 
I saw him beat the billows under him, 
And ride upon their backs.’’ 


** But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 
And our good Father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin.’’ 


‘** The captive maids there tempt 
The raging tide, 
*Scaped from their chains, 
With Clelia for their guide.’’ 


There is a legend not less striking, and 
decidedly more practical, which greets the 
eye close at hand: ‘‘ Be careful in diving. 
Water at this end six feet deep.’’ And that 
history may be safeguarded one finds the 
accurate statement, ‘‘ October 24, 1895, the 
citizens of Brookline, in town meeting assem- 
bled, voted to build a new public bath.’’ 

The swimming pool in itself is a beautiful 
and dainty affair, suggesting the days of 
Roman luxury. It is lined on the sides with 
white glazed brick, and the floor is covered 
with light adamantine mosaic, clearly 
seen through the perfect transparency of 
the water. Marble steps lead into the 
water at the four corners, and a heavy brass 
guardrail is placed at the edge of the tank. 
A work of art in the form of a copper 
gargoyle, representing a dolphin carrying 
the infant Neptune on his back, is utilized 
for the supply of a running stream of fresh 
water. The space around three sides of the 
pool is occupied by a series of forty dressing 
rooms, arranged in the most approved 
fashion, with a corridor in the rear as well 
as a platform in front. There is a specta- 
tor’s gallery above, used also on occasion as 
a running track. A steam laundry and a hair 
drying room are special features. One 
notes with pleasure the practical devices for 
comfort and health. The atmosphere in 
the hall and the water in the pool are not 
only kept at equable temperature, but the 
stone floors are also heated by steam-pipes 
arranged beneath them. A special instruc- 
tion room is provided, containing a small 
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pool for learners. There are rain and 
shower baths and porcelain tubs in a sepa- 
rate room, set apart and equipped for the 
purpose. 

In this thoroughly furnished and wholesome 
institution the useful art of swimming is 
taught to hundreds of school children, who 
take their swimming exercises as part of 
their regular school instruction. Three 
expert teachers, who use the Prussian method 
of pole and belt, are employed by the town. 
Over six thousand swimming baths last year, 
with or without instruction, were taken by 
the pupils of the Brookline public schools. 
Many of the young people have acquired the 
art of swimming, and it is the expectation 
that ultimately most of the school children 
will learn to swim sufficiently well to save 
their own lives if in danger. Already school 
pupils who learned to swim in the Brookline 
public bath have saved lives by swimming 
and by resuscitating the apparently drowned ; 
it is a part of the duties of the swimming 
instructor in the public schools to teach 
methods of resuscitation. 

The effects of such a health-giving in- 
stitution extend beyond the local com- 
munity. It is stated that a considerable 
number of Wellesley College students and 
others from the Boston Normal School of 


Gymnastics receive swimming instruction in 


small classes. As many of these students 
are soon to be teachers, there can be no 
doubt that the public will receive direct 
benefit from the knowledge they gain of 
swimming and bathing. Two flourishing 
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clubs, the Brookline Swimming Club and the 
Brookline High School Swimming Association, 
are the immediate outcome of the movement. 

It is pleasant to note the statement that, 
with few exceptions, both boys and girls 
enter upon this branch of their education 
with considerable enthusiasm. At the end 
of the school year they give a very credita- 
ble exhibition in plain and fancy swimming. 
Certificates of proficiency have now been 
issued to a considerable number. Regular 
lessons are given to classes of pupils from 
the four higher grades of the grammar 
schools, as well as to non-swimmers of the 
high school. 

This new department of school work has 
been heartily approved by the Massachusetts 
Humane Society, which on December 2, 
1898, passed a vote to issue a special cer- 
tificate for proficiency in swimming and life- 
saving. An award was made at the follow- 
ing annual exhibition. 

The promoters of the Brookline establish- 
ment confidently look upon the bath as an 
educator of the parent, who gets his lesson 
through his child. The bath institution 
stands, too, as an equalizer. No class distinc- 
tion seems to exist among patrons, the bath 
being resorted to by children of rich and 
poor alike. As has been pointed out, one of 
the pleasantest things about this particular 
kind of education,—only secondary to its 
hygienic and ethical advantages,— is that it 
comes in an attractive and almost joyful 
form and not in a gloomy and repellant 
one. 
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After the long green levels of the plain, 
The primrose ways, the scented paths of thyme, 
Welcome the slopes that stir the dormant vein, 
The soaring cliffs that dare the feet to climb! 


After the dull monotonies of life, 
The placid days that with no ripple roll, 
Welcome the strain, the stinging taste of strife, 
The immitigable stress that tests the soul! 


— Clinton Scollard. 
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II. 


THE MAIDS OF MONTREAL. 


BY MARY SIFTON PEPPER. 


E traveler who visits Montreal for 
the first time, and who has read the 
absorbing story of its founding, feels 
that he is treading on consecrated 
ground. From the summit of the 
sloping green mountain, a mount royal 
indeed, he looks down upon the great 
metropolis with its stone towers pointing 
skyward, its sumptuous public buildings, its 
innumerable commemorative monuments, its 
busy streets and stately churches. As he 
comes down the eastern slope of the moun- 
tain he will see a spacious pile of stone build- 
ings surmounted by a great dome. This is 
the historic Hotel Dieu. Let him pass 
through the gateway, up the broad flight of 
steps and into the long corridor. 
Facing the visitor as he enters the door is 
a portrait of the foundress, Jeanne Mance. 
The face is long and deli- 


These two individuals, living in different 
parts of the country, were separately 
inspired, at about the same time, to establish 
a religious colony in New France. They 
met one day at Meudon, near Paris, as if by 
a miracle, ecstatically embraced like old 
friends, called each other by name and took 
a walk in the forest near by to communicate 
the details of their visions and to suggest 
plans for their fulfilment. 

The natural advantages of the place 
chosen for the settlement, as shown by one 
of Champlain’s old charts, were dwelt upon 
largely. It was situated at the junction of 
two great rivers, the Ottawa and the St. 
Lawrence, down both of which the Indians 
to be converted through their ministrations 
brought furs to the trading posts. It was 
also the most advanced frontier post in all 








cate, with fine and regular 
features, clear, large, dark 
eyes, long straight nose, 


curly hair escaping from 
the closely fitting cap, and 


a dimpled chin. A short, 
scant cape is pinned around 
the shoulders, and the 
face, looking downward, 
has a sad and pensive ex- 
pression that reminds the 
spectator of the famous 
Cenci portrait in the Bar- 
berini palace at Rome. 
The story of this pioneer 
woman’s life, with that of 
other persons who will be 
mentioned, is the story of 
the founding of Montreal. Let us follow 
their fortunes for awhile, accepting their 
divine inspirations unquestioningly, as they 
did, that we may give them our sympathy 
in their struggles to establish a Christian 
commonwealth in a savage-infected forest. 


THOSE WHO FIRST THOUGHT OF FOUNDING 
MONTREAL. 


A Sulpician priest of Paris, Monsieur 
Olier, and a prosperous tax-gatherer of 
Anjou, Jerome le Royer de la Dauversiére, 
were the first to conceive the idea of found- 
ing the great city now known as Montreal. 


MONTREAL, FROM MOUNT ROYAL. 


Canada, and the one most exposed to attacks 
from the hostile Iroquois. But this feature 
was passed over lightly by the two enthusi- 
asts, for their visions did not include a 
handful of defenseless settlers suffering 
unspeakable tortures at the hands of their 
savage captors; of almost daily penitential 
processions to the top of the mountain to 
ask for succor; of vows and offerings and 
castigations to invite the favor of heaven; 
of shrieking women writhing under the 
scalping-knife of the hideous redskin; of 
the jealousy and strife of those high in 
office. If they had thought of these things, 
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it probably would have made little difference 
in their plans, for there was a comfortable 
phrase bandied about among the founders of 
colonies in those days to the effect that the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the church. 
The two devotees sauntering through the 
woods that afternoon, dwelt long and 
pleasantly on their mutual inspirations and 
concluded the interview by regretting that 
they, too, could not take part in this pious 
pilgrimage, but, like Moses, must view the 
promised land from afar. 

A company was soon formed of forty-five 
devout men and women to be the patrons of 
this colony, to be consecrated to the Holy 
Family, and to be known as Ville Marie de 
Montreal. To act as its governor and as the 
representative of the association, a Christian 
knight and soldier was selected, Paul de 


























MAISONNEUVE. 


Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve, who, in the 
same miraculous manner in which all con- 
cerned in this enterprise appear, steps forth 
‘* with a sword in one hand and a psalter in 
the other ’’ and makes known his willingness 
to assume the position of chief of the colony. 

In the spring of 1641 Maisonneuve and a 
small group of strong and vigorous men 
gathered at Rochelle to sail for New France. 
But on the very eve of their departure they 
perceived that they needed an important 
addition to their company, a need which all 
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their money could not supply. This was a 
prudent and intelligent woman, of a courage 
equal to all emergencies and a strong will, 
who would follow them into the country to 
take care of their goods and of their various 
furnitures, and at the same time would serve 
as nurse to the sick and wounded. Provi- 
dence had provided already for this necessity. 


JEANNE MANCE SAILS FOR THE NEW WORLD. 


At this time Jeanne Mance, daughter of 
an honorable magistrate of Nogent-le-Roi, 
was thirty-five years old. Her father, whose 
closing years she had attended with a filial 
solicitude, had been dead a year, and she 
was now casting about to see by what 
means she could put into execution her 
determination, taken long since, to cross 
over to New France and to engage in the 
good work of a pioneer, whatever form it 
might assume. She had not heard of the 
new colony of Montreal, but one of Le 
Jeune’s letters had found its way into her 
hands, and she, with all the other devout ladies 
of France, had spent many hours weeping 
over the savage and godless state of these 
New World barbarians. It would take too 
long to describe in detail the events which 
led up to her final success in carrying out 
her determination. The most efficient 
instrument in the undertaking was a rich and 
pious widow, Madame Bullion, who, on con- 
dition that her name be kept secret, gave 
liberally for the foundation of a hospital of 
which Mlle. Mance was to be directress. 

After a tedious voyage across the Atlantic 
the new company arrived at Quebec in 
August, 1641. The lateness of the season 
caused them to abandon the hope of reaching 
Montreal that year, and they were obliged 
to spend several months at Quebec. ‘lhe 
coldness of the Canadian winter hardly 
equalled that which gradually sprang up 
between the two rival governors, Montmagny 
of Quebec, and Maisonneuve of the new 
colony. The older settlement acted with 
jealousy and envy toward this new, well- 
fitted-out and moneyed company. One of 
the Quebec missionaries wrote in his journal 
of 1641 that the Montreal associates proba- 
bly would not get to their destination that 
year, adding piously, and let us hope sin- 
cerely, ‘‘and God grant that the Iroquois 
do not prevent their getting there next!’’ 
They were constantly besought by the chief 
men of Quebec to abandon their expedition, 
the difficulties of it being depicted in 
gruesome colors, and to remain there, or to 
form a settlement on the Island of Orleans 
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in the neighborhood. At last the exasperated 
Maisonneuve exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have 
not come here to parley, but to act. It is 
my duty and my honor to form a colony at 
Montreal, and I would go if every tree were 
an Iroquois! ’’ 
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related to the horrified inmates the harrowing 
story of the tortures and sufferings of his 
companions, 

From this day the colony was never with- 
out apprehensions of danger from the 








And go he did. On the 8th of 
May, 1642, he and his compan- 
ions, with the unexpected addi- 
tion of Madame de la Peltrie, 
who had temporarily abandoned 
Quebec, with her servant and her 
furniture, started with a flat-bot- 
tomed sailboat and two rowboats 
up the beautiful St. Lawrence 
river to Montreal. There was 
a background of green trees, 
spring flowers were blooming, 
and brilliant song birds were fill- 
ing the air with melody. Ten 
days later they sprang ashore 
and joined their songs with those 
of the happy birds. Darkness 
came on, an altar was erected, 
festoons of glittering fireflies 
were hung upon it by the grace- 
ful Madame de la Peltrie and her 
companions, and the priest raised 
his hand in blessing. ‘* You are 
a grain of mustard seed,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ that shall rise and grow 
until its branches overshadow 
the earth. You are few, but 
your work is the work of God. 
His smile is on you, and your 

















children shall fill the land.’ 





Such was the auspicious begin- 
ning of Montreal, and the life of 
the new colony went on peacefully for a year. 

Mlle. Mance, seeing no patients and no 
prospect of any, wrote to her benefactress 
for permission to give the money intended 
for the endcwment of the hospital to some 
needy Huron missions, but was met with a 
peremptory refusal. Mme. Bullion sent back 
the unequivocal answer that the money must 
be used for a hospital and nothing else. 

At last there came a day when the idyllic 
peace of the little settlement was rudely 
broken. Through the treachery of some 
Huron fugitives a band of Iroquois was led 
to discover the retreat of Maisonneuve and 
his colonists. The Indians ventured to the 
very gates of the fortifications, and seized 
six unsuspecting French settlers, who were 
hewing wood near the fort. Three of the 
men were killed outright, the other three 
were led away in triumph. One of the 
number afterwards escaped to the fort and 


JEANNE MANCE. 


Iroquois, whose hostility to the French 
colonists in America dated back thirty years 
to an unfortunate sally of Champlain against 
them at the head of a band of Algonquins. 
This ever impending danger was met by 
increased piety. Each house was placed 
under the protection of some saint, and the 
head of the family, with all the members of 
his household around him, at a certain hour 
every morning recited a fervent prayer for 
protection against the enemy. Many, too, 
were the individual petitions sent up to 
heaven by the terrified people. Each new 
arrival at the settlement seemed to try to 
outdo the others in pious practises, and if 
prayers would avail, the future of Montreal 
was safe. But many years of desolation and 
suffering still confronted the settlement. 

With the Iroquois swarming to this part 
of the country from all directions, Monsieur 
Maisonneuve did not dare to delay longer the 
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building of the hospital. It was completed 
and ready for occupancy within the same 
year, 1644. Madame Bullion had provided 
liberally for the institution, furnishing forty- 
two thousand francs for its erection and 
maintenance, with a further gift of two 
thousand francs to Mlle. Mance to be used 
as she thought best. The object of the 


institution, as stated by the pious lady 


MUNUMENT TO JEANNE MANCE AND OTHER PIONEERS 
OF MONTREAL. 


herself, was to ‘‘ nourish, treat and cure 


the poor sick people of the country and to 
have them instructed in the things neces- 
sary to their salvation.”’ 

The construction of these buildings made 
a deep impression upon the pacific savages 
of the neighborhood. It was more than 
ever evident to them that their only safety 
from their hereditary foes, the Iroquois, 
was in obtaining the good will of these 
powerful palefaces, and thus find shelter 
with them in times of danger; although the 
pious writers of the day attribute this sud- 
den attachment to their desire to be baptized 
and embrace the faith. The conversion of 
one haughty chief, particularly, is recorded 
with much enthusiasm. Tessouat, or le 
Borgne, as he was called by the French, 
came walking over the ice of the frozen 
St. Lawrence one winter day and asked 
Maisonneuve to receive him at Montreal and 
to have him baptized, threatening that if 
they hesitated about granting his request, 
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he would have the Black Robes of the Huron 
mission baptize him. He was turned over 
to the good graces of Mlle. Mance, who could 
now speak the Huron tongue fluently, and 
she immediately proceeded to instruct him 
in the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
When he was sufficiently familiar with the 
new creed, he was baptized, and soon 
became a model of piety to the others, 
spending whole nights preaching to his 
warriors the benefits of the Christian religion. 
He was married the day after his baptism, 
and was given a gun (the object most dear 
to the Indian heart), some land and two 
men to help and direct him in cultivating it. 
‘*Thus,’’ says Jeanne Mance’s biographer, 
in speaking of her part in this great event, 
‘was the part of Clotilda, Ildegonda and 
Radegonda in the conversion of her own 
native France recalled to the heart of this 
devoted young woman! ”’ 

The Iroquois, since their discovery of the 
little colony, kept hemming it in with an 
ever narrowing circle. They had been sup- 
plied with firearms by the Dutch of New 
York and were eager to try them on the 
hated palefaces. The colonists had all been 
obliged to take refuge in the fort, whence 
they were afraid to venture out except in 
squads, well armed and protected by the 
faithful dogs brought over from France for 
this purpose. These proved more effective 
guardians than stone forts or guns. There 
was one in particular, named Pilot, which, 
with her little brood, saved Montreal from 
many unexpected attacks and massacres. 
She could scent an Iroquois a long distance, 
and taught her little family to accompany 
her into the forests to search for the 
redskins, biting them fiercely if they 
hesitated, or if a timid puppy, frightened at 
the moving shadows of the great forest, 
would sneak back to the fort, the same 
punishment would be meted out to it on 
Pilot’s return. Pilot and her family also had 
a weakness for hunting squirrels, but they 
were never known to indulge in this pastime 
when there were Iroquois about. 

One March day in 1644 Pilot and the 
puppies came rushing into the fort, all 
barking furiously, telling the colonists as 
plainly as they could that the enemy was 
nigh. The soldiers, crowding around 
Maisonneuve, whom they had chided for being 
too slow in going forth against this foe, 
asked him if they were never to have a chance 
to fight. He replied that he would lead them 
in an attack, and they could thus show if 
they were as brave as they would fain 
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appear. Accordingly, Maisonneuve and 
thirty of his soldiers sallied forth, and 
proceeded some distance from the fort, led 
by the dogs; but they had followed these 
guides too closely, for instead of surprising 
the enemy they walked straight into an 
ambuscade of them. 

Suddenly finding themselves surrounded by 
about eighty yelling savages, they began to 
retreat, although holding back the enemy by 
a continuous shower of bullets. Soon their 
ammunition was exhausted, and they turned 
about suddenly and fled precipitately to the 
fort, leaving Maisonneuve alone to face the 
enemy. With a pistol in each hand he kept 
the savages back, all the time retreating 
toward the fort. Finally, as their chief 
rushed forward to grasp him, for, recognizing 
him as the leader of the paiefaces, they 
wished to take him alive, Maisonneuve 
raised his pistol and shot the Indian through 
the heart. Horror-stricken at this calamity, 
the loyal barbarians turned from the panting 
Maisonneuve and rushed to carry away the 
body of their chief. Maisonneuve ran back 
to the fort in safety, and his brave defense 
was ever afterward celebrated in the annals 
of Montreal. There is now 
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great wonder and admiration for the 
‘* Frenchman’s moose. ’’ 

Jeanne Mance’s life soon became identi- 
fied with the vital interests of the colony, 
and all that one woman could do to draw 
order out of confusion, health out of sick- 
ness, happiness and tranquillity out of 
despair, and civilization out of barbarism, 
she did. No discouragement daunted her. 
Frequent returns were made to the mother 
country to bring new recruits and to raise 
funds wherewith to keep the colony from 
utter ruin. Madame Bullion continued her 
benefactions, finally making a gift of twenty 
thousand francs, the interest of which was 
to form the income of the hospital. This 


Mlle. Mance placed in the hands of Jerome 
de la Dauversiére, who promised to invest it 
profitably and thus to materially increase 
their capital. 


MARGUERITE BOURGEOIS JOINS JEANNE 
MANCE. 


In 1653, when Jeanne Mance had been in 
Montreal eleven years, she was encouraged 
by the arrival of a countrywoman, Marguerite 
Bourgeois. These two women have been 





in the Place d’Armes, the 
supposed spot where it took 
place, a statue of Maison- 
neuve surrounded by those 
of other pioneers of Mon- 
treal, including Jeanne 
Mance. 

After this and other san- 
guinary conflicts that soon 
afterwards took place be- 
tween the French of Mon- 
treal and the Iroquois, Mlle. 
Mance’s hospital was found 
to be entirely inadequate 
forall the woundedand dying 
who were brought to it. 
She hadrecourseagaintoher — 
benefactress, who promptly 
sent her two thousand 
francs; also complete furni- 
ture for the hospital and 
chapel, including two carpets, mattresses, 
kitchen utensils, and above all, two oxen, 
three cows and twenty sheep; so that they 
could thenceforth have milk and wool, of which 
they had heretofore been sadly in need for 
their patients. All the domestic animals, 
except the horse, which was not brought over 
until 1663, had now been introduced into New 
France. When the savages saw this noble 
animal for the first time they expressed 














OLD TOWERS, GRAND SEMINARY, MONTREAL. 


known in history as the ‘* mothers of Mon- 
treal.”’ In one of his visits to France 
Monsieur Maisonneuve, the governor, had 
invited Marguerite to come to Montreal and 
to open a school for Indian and French 
children. He gave her a letter to one of 
his friends at Nantes, a rich merchant whom 
he called Monsieur Coq, who was to furnish 
her transportation to Canada, and give her 
certain instructions. 
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Disposing of her inheritance in favor of 
her brothers and sisters, she made her way, 
against innumerable obstacles, from her 
native village of Troyes to Nantes. There 
she looked in vain for the merchant. No 
one had ever heard of such a person, as he 
was really known by the name of Monsieur 
de Bassoniers. Mar- 
guerite, wearied and 
discouraged, with her 
little bundle of linen 
under her arm, 
traveled all day about 
the streets of the 
strange city inquiring 
for ‘‘ Monsieur Coq, 
Monsieur Coq.’’ At 
last, despairing and 
almost exhausted, she 
approached a great, 
burly man and timidly 
asked him if he knew 
where Monsieur Coq 
lived. ‘*MonsieurCoq 
— why, I am Monsieur 
Coq! And if I mis- 
take not you are the 
lady Monsieur Maison- 
neuve wrote me about 
a few days ago,’’ and 
he cheerfully gave her 
his address and sent 
her to his house. 

But if Monsieur Coq 
knew who she was, 
Madame Coq did not, 
and the latter was 
extremely indignant at her husband for 
sending her this strange young woman to 
entertain.: ‘‘I will positively receive no 
such people into my house,”’ she said, ‘‘ you 
must depart forthwith!’’ And exhausted 
and almost fainting as she was, Marguerite 
turned and walked cway. After wandering 
around a while longer, she determined again 
to appeal to Madame Cog. And-as that lady 
was standing on the steps refusing her en- 
trance and lecturing 
her on the impropri- 
ety of traveling about 
alone as she did, the 
lady’s husband ap- 
peared. Explanations 
followed and Marguerite was afterwards hos- 
pitably entertained during the three weeks 
she remained in Nantes until her ship sailed. 
It started in July and reached Quebec Septem- 
ber 22, 1653. 

When she whom Parkman has eulogized 


‘*NOTRE DAME DE BONSECOURS.”’ 
(Founded by Marguerite Bourgeois. ) 
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as the ‘‘ fair ideal of Christian womanhood, 
a flower of earth expanding in the rays of 
heaven,’’ arrived in Canada, Montreal con- 
tained but about fifty houses and only a few 
hundred colonists. After she had lived there 
four years the number of her pupils increased 
so greatly that it was a loss of time to go 
about from house to 
house to teach them, 
and she conceived the 
idea’ of building a 
church and of having 
her little pupils gather 
there, that she might 
instruct them all to- 
gether. Was ever 
ambition more vault- 
ing! Here was a 
woman without other 
possessions than the 
clothes she wore, in- 
spired with a desire 
to build a church! 
She went to Monsieur 
Maisonneuve and 
modestly stated her 
wishes. He generous- 
ly gave her a tract of 
land, the only com- 
modity that was not 
scarce in the New 
World. After many 
tedious and vexatious 
delays, the most seri- 
ous of which came 
from an officious 
bishop, who had never 
heard of the modest little woman who was 
teaching the girls of Montreal and had 
come there to build a seminary for boys, 
she at last succeeded in her undertaking. 
This edifice, called ‘‘ Notre Dame de Bonse- 
cours,’’ was the first stone church erected in 
Montreal. It was destroyed by fire in 1754, 
but upon the same spot was erected another 
which is now visited by tourists as one of the 
landmarks of the old city. It is, in truth, a 
worthy monument to 
the inspired labors of 
one of Canada’s pio- 
neer women. 

While Jeanne Mance 
and Marguerite Bour- 
geois were carrying on their labors in 
Montreal other young women were being 
educated at a school in France, under 
the superv‘sion of Monsieur Dauversiére, to 
lend them 2 helping hand. Early in the year 
1659 the two ‘‘ mothers of Montreal’’ revisited 
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France, each with the purpose of seeking 
recruits for her particular work. Three of 
the young women of Dauversiére’s school at 
La Fléche had been selected already to 
accompany Jeanne Mance back to Canada. 
They were Catherine Macé, daughter of a rich 
merchant, Mlle. Maillet, and Judith de 
Bresoles, who had been in this school for 
seven years studying medicine and chemistry. 
Marguerite Bourgeois too succeeded in gain- 
ing three recruits for her school in Mon- 
treal. Besides these there were placed under 
her charge fourteen young women for whom 
she was to find husbands in the new colony. 
After nearly a year’s absence the two 
mothers again found themselves in Montreal. 
Soon after their return an event occurred 
which threatened to end the careers of 
Jeanne Mance and her companions in the 
New World and send them back to France. 
Dauversiére died, and with the news of his 
death came that of the loss of their twenty 
thousand francs endowment, 
for he had used it to pay 
his debts. The hospital no 
longer had a fund to main- 
tain it, and Mlle. Mance and 
her associates were recalled 
to France. But her indom- 
itable spirit was not thus 
to be overcome. She ap- 
pealed to the colonists. 
Realizing what the recall of 
these heroic women would 
mean to them in their strug- 
gles for a foothold in this 
savage land, they agreed, 
unanimously, to bear the 
expense of their mainte- 
nance until things took a 
more favorable turn. Their 
bounty immediately took 
shape in’ the form of roasted 
pumpkins and cakes of 
Indian meal. ‘‘ By this 
means ’’ says a gentle sister 
historian, thirty years later, 
‘*they were at least kept 
from starving to death.’’ 
They were lodged tempo- 
rarily in an upper room which had to be reached 
by a ladder, and of which, says the chronic- 
ler, ‘* poverty was the only ornament.’’ Dur- 
ing the long northern winter they suffered 
greatly from the cold, which was so intense 
that they were obliged to thaw out their bread 
in the morning before eating it, and tu sweep 
out the snow which had accumulated in 
drifts through the large cracks in the wall, 
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But the hospital work was not interrupted. 
Judith de Bresoles developed a remarkable 
talent for making soups out of almost noth- 
ing, such as people had never tasted before. 
Dainty bits to satisfy the most capricious 
appetites were placed before the wondering 
patients, who considered their origin nothing 
less than divine. ‘‘ This comes from heaven, 
does it not?’’ asks a half delirious bush- 
ranger. ‘‘ From heaven indeed,’’ replies 
Mlle. de Bresoles. Catherine Macé and 
Mile. Maillet found their happiness in per- 
forming the menial duties of the hospital, 
which were occasionally interruptd by super- 
natural visions. In one of these, granted 
to Mlle. Maillet, the two defunct found- 
ers, Dauversiére and Olier, appeared and 
assured her that this work would never 
perish, that all the tempests that assailed 
it would never uproot it from the soil in 
which it was planted like a rock, ending 
with the cheerful statement that poverty 
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and suffering were necessary to its existence. 
However, the happy French nature of these 
exiles rose above all pitiful trials. 


CRUELTY OF THE IROQUOIS. 


After two years of this life of privation 
the condition of the hospital became more 
prosperous through various benefactions and 


endowments in France, But almost simul- 
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taneously with this improvement in their 
fortunes the Iroquois again swooped down 
upon them and all bodily comfort was sacri- 
ficed to mental agony and distress. The 
almost defenseless settlers were thrown into 
a state of apprehension, for the prowling 
savages again began to infest the neighbor- 
hood and horrible massacres were of frequent 
occurrence. Mlle. Morin, a young woman who 
came over from France three years after the 
others, gives a vivid description of this period. 


‘* We were daily confronted with the frightful specta- 
cle of the tortures to which they (the Iroquois) sub- 
jected our neighbors and friends who happened to fall 
into their hands. All this gave us a horror of these 
barbarians that only those who have been in like 
extremity can appreciate. For my part, death would 
have been preferable to a life involved in such dangers, 
and plunged into sympathy for the horrible sufferings 
of our poor brothers. 

‘* Every time our people were attacked, the tocsin 
sounded to summon the inhabitants to the rescue, and 
to warn those who were working in dangerous places to 
withdraw promptly, which each one did at the tap of 
the bell. My sister Bresoles and I ascended to the 
belfry that the man-servant might go out against the 
enemy. From this elevated place we often saw the con- 
flict, which filled us with such fear that we ran down 
all trembling, believing our last hour had come. When 
the tocsin was sounded, my sister Maillet almost fainted 
from fear, and my sister Macé, all the time the alarm 
lasted, remained in a state of speechlessness pitiful to 
see. Both went to the chapel to prepare for death, or 
withdrew into their rooms. As soon as I learned that 
the Iroquois had withdrawn I went and told them, 
which seemed to comfort and give them new life. My 
sister Bresoles was more courageous; the fear, which 
she could not help but feel, did not prevent her from 

*tending her sick and receiving those who were brought 
in wounded or dying.’’ 


It was the hero Dollard and his sixteen 
brave young associates of Montreal who 
freed the country from this scourge for a 
long time to come at the expense of their 
own lives. But before this many of the 
best men of Montreal had been sacrificed ; 
among them the two Sulpician priests who 
had come over with Mlle. Mance on her last 
return from France, and the courageous 
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Major Closse, who had for years defended the 
colony with great valor. ‘‘I only came 
over to Canada,’’ said the dying man, ‘‘ to die 
for God, serving Him as a soldier, and would 
have left here and gone to fight the Turks 
rather than to be deprived of this glory.’ 


THE DEATH OF JEANNE MANCE. 


Ten years more passed away and Jeanne 
Mance too finished her course on earth. 
Her last years were full of suffering, but 
she was surrounded by faithful friends who, 
by their tender care and sympathy, soothed 
the passage of this heroic soul into eternity. 
She died in 1673, two years after Mme. de 
la Peltrie and one after Mother Mary Guyard. 
Her work was well done. Montreal, the 
great commercial center of Canada, was 
founded, and the hospital, the hope and 
inspiration of her life, was firmly established. 
Its numbers were augmented from year to 
year by recruits from France, and, as has 
been said already, it may be seen today, after 
two centuries and a half of vicissitudes from 
fire, war and famine, on the same spot, one 
of the largest and most prominent buildings 
of Montreal. 

The visible results of Marguerite Bour- 
geois’ long life in Canada was the institution 
of a band of young women who were bound 


by vows to teach the young, thes building of 
a church, and the establishment of schools 
for the instruction of Indian and French 


children. She died January 12, 1700. Her 
heart, which had beaten with pain at the cry 
of suffering childhood, with agony at the 
shriek of the tortured victim of Iroquois 
cruelty, with shame at the contentions of 
Christian brotherhoods, and with rapture 
when even one little child received the 
anointing drops of baptism— that heart, 
encased in its silver covering, now rests in 
the chapel of a convent where shé so long 
labored and loved. 


HOSPITAL FOUNDED BY JEANNE MANCE IN 1642, 
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BY WILLIAM C. LAWTON, 
(Adelphi College. ) 


fa })S man develops, his needs multiply. 
The arts attempt to satisfy his de- 
mands. But the craving for beauty 
is almost as old and deep-rooted as 
the social instinct itself. Hence each 
ot straightway tends to become a fine art, 
giving also an agreeable shape to that which 
sates our wants. Language supplies a 
primal need. As soon as men attempt to de- 
vise pleasing and permanent form for uttered 
speech, literature begins. 

Fickle and erratic as the savage or bar- 
barian seems, there is in him a curiously 
persistent vein of conservatism. We have 
all seen it in that cognate type of life close 
at hand, our own boy. With all his auda- 
cious wilfulness, the rough tradition of his 
street or school is sacred in his eyes. He 
‘counts out ’’ with, his grandsire’s gibberish, 
plays his games with the traditional rules. 
The hut, the snow fort, the dam, the raft, 
shall be built as it hath been aforetime: 
until, of course, a young Franklin or Edison 
arises, not with book learning, but in the 


might of sense, to improve the pattern. 


Even so it is with early man. Hence 
each art brings down to us,— to the age of 
culture, of analysis, of excessive self-con- 
sciousness, — the tool-marks and finger-prints 
of the crudest origins. The triglyph is the 
rude ornament for the end of the forgotten 
wooden beam. The metope still bears the 
name and general form of a ‘‘ window,”’ 
though even the Periclean Greek had never 
seen one that could be opened. And so, any 
attempt to grope toward the beginnings of 
literature must be largely guided by the 
traces still marking the elaborated master- 
piece which has outlived all the earlier 
experiments. The Homeric epic, by many 
critics held to be the best example of 
conscious mastery, is at the same time an 
important source of knowledge as to the 
world’s age of childhood. 

The forms of every art are dictated in 
large degree from first to last by the un- 
changeable conditions of earthly life. Gravi- 
tation, the strength of materials like wood, 
stone and metal, even the stature and reach 
of man himself, limit the architect of palace 
and cathedral, as they did him who first 
built shelter for the fetich of the clan. 


Far more strictly even than the builder to 
his brick or quarried stone, is the singer 
bound down to his unchanging unit of 
measure, the single full breath. This sets 
a limit to the ordinary clause or simple 
sentence, and, what is merely a specialized 
form of the same thing, to the poetical 
line, the verse. This varies, in reality, but 
little in length. When many distinct sounds 
are packed into it, they must be uttered 
more rapidly. Eleven syllables of 

**O young Lochinvar is come out of the West,’’ 
may take no more time than eight in 

‘* The harp at Nature’s advent strung,”’ 
or even than five only in 
** Blow, blow, breathe and blow,”’’ 


which only gives freer play to the sonorous 
open vowels. The long and stately hexam- 
eter is the exception that proves the rule. 
It still betrays itself clearly as two verses 
rather than one, the misnamed cesura being 
in truth the suture of the couplet: 
‘* Bent like a laboring oar || that toils in the surf of the 
ocean.”’ 
Even the simplest verse of six accents is 
ready to break near the middle, 
‘** And like a wounded snake || drags its slow length 
along,’’ 

simply because we must breathe meantime. 

Of course the age of which we are think- 
ing is far before the invention of books. 
Script, and still more the printed page, too 
often hide from us the truth, that language 
lives only on the lip of man. The art of 
Gutenberg in particular has tended in dan- 
gerous degree to bar our ears, to restrict our 
eyes to these ignoble typeblots, and in 
general to close the nobler avenues ‘of ap- 
proach to the royal chamber where the 
imagination sits enthroned. If, for instance, 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar’’ had been 
first heard in Westminster as the poet’s own 
clay passed to its rest, or Kipling’s ‘‘ Reces- 
sional ’’ as actually intoned at the Victorian 
Jubilee, would not the memory, at least of 
the happy few, be immensely enriched? 
Such, we may be sure, were always the 
original and natural conditions amid which 
poetry sprang into vigorous life. 

Our examples have been, naturally, all in 
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verse. That poetry is older than prose is a 
familiar historical fact. Not, indeed, that 
merely colloquial savage speech has any well- 
marked musical rhythm, or any other artistic 
quality. But when the need was first felt 
to retain in the memory of the clan some 
exploit, some form of prayer, or a “‘ law of 
the jungle,’’ then a well-defined recurrent 
emphasis, which could be marked by tramp 
of foot and waving hand, by castanet or 
tom-tom, would be almost a law of nature. 
Three, possibly four, dancing steps or soldier- 
ly strides can be taken on one full breath. 
Therefore there are so many emphatic sylla- 
bles, or high tones, to each bar of music, to 
each verse of the chant. 

From the very beginning, then, we have a 
tolerably regular verse-length, and, within ita 
series of strongly marked ictuses or stressed 
syllables, which will early be assisted by such 
aids as alliteration or assonance. 

‘* Moving to melody floated The Gleam,”’ 


is Tennyson’s echo of our earliest Saxon 
verse. The next line is 


** Once at the croak of a Raven who crost it.’’ 


The softness of the initial m’s, the harsh 
crackle of the thrice-repeated r, will appeal 
to your child of three summers. So they did 
to early man. It is already clear that the 
oldest highroad leads farther and farther 
from the free sweeping curves and calm 
leisure of cultured prose. 

It is important to emphasize early the 
truth on which the Aristotelian Politic and 
the newest structure of sociological science 
are alike builded: Man is a gregarious 
animal; the consciousness of kind is the be- 
ginning of his real life. Only a mystic could 
have shaped Emerson’s thought: 

‘* Men consort in camp and town, 
But the poet dwells alone.’’ 

On the contrary, the first poetry is naturally 
choral, arising in closest unity with the sister 
arts of music and dancing: the latter word 
being used, in default of a worthier one, to 
include all forms of rhythmic bodily move- 
ment. Indeed the three arts no doubt often 
spring up together under the stress of the 
one constant factor in life—war. The 
existence of the savage is, as Ernest Seton- 
Thompson shows us so vividly for other 
animals, one struggle, with a tragic close. 

The religious or priestly origin of poetry 
we need not dispute. Priest, prophet and 
poet may often be one. The most urgent 
prayer of primitive man is for success in the 
fray. To insure victory in martial strife is 
the chief function alike of medicine-man, 
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Druid, or Hellenic seer. Countless cen- 


turies before the Covenanter, Greek or Per- 
sian intoned his hymn as he drew the sword. 
When Hector falls the victor’s cry is in ex- 
actly the same key as Miriam’s and Moses’: 
** Now let us chant our pzan of victory, sons of 


Achaia, 
While to the ships we march, and with us carry the 
bod: 


Great is the fame we have won: we have slain the 

illustrious Hector, 

Him who like to a god was adored in the town of the 

Trojans. ’’ 

Every minstrel Homer mentions is a 
courtier, a favorite of the king who is, more 
than all else, the leader of his host in battle. 
Closely akin to the war-march or war-dance, 
and hardly less a religious act, is the hero’s 
burial-dirge. Had Hector died victorious he 
would straightway have been adored as a 
god indeed. His conqueror did become at 
once after death an angry spirit, to whom 
an awful human sacrifice was made before 
the Greeks could sail for home. 

Quieter days might occasionally bring to a 
tribe leisure for more peaceful hymns of 
praise and thanks, even for a happy wedding- 
march or half-sad autumnal harvest-song. 
Often the maxims and saws, the traditional 
wisdom and usages of a people, are first given 
permanent form in a sort of poetical law- 
code. But we may be sure that every such 
utterance belongs in the fullest sense to the 
social existence of the clan. Under the 
conditions of the ‘‘ strenuous life’’ it could 
not otherwise be tolerated. 


Thus far we have discussed almost solely 
the outward forms of early poetry and the 
conditions under which it naturally appears. 
What of its substance? Longfellow says, 
too sweepingly surely, in his ‘‘ Keramos’”’: 

** Art is the child of Nature . . 

He is the greatest artist, then, 

Whether of pencil or of pen, 

Who follows Nature; ... 

Res who sets his willing feet 

In Nature’s footprints . .. . 

And follows fearless where she leads.’’ 
Of course, imitation is one large instinct of 
man, as of his simian kinsfolk. Nor does the 
artist break any link that binds him to his 
kind. The forest trunks may well have been 
the columns and pilasters of the primeval 
temple. The interlacing boughs of elm and 
olive might easily have suggested the Gothic 
or the Roman arch. Some arts, as sculpture 
and painting, are in essence mimetic. Music 
must have lagged far and long behind the 
flutings of the birds, and the organ-bass 
of the wind at night. 
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So, poetry was from the beginning a truth- 
ful picture of life: infinitely more truthful 
than any commonplace chronicle of daily 
incidents, if only because the stirring crisis 
called for him who could strike the dominant 
chord, who could see the real meaning of 
events, and set them vividly before the minds 
and hearts of men. Not until such a master 
arose weuld a song be created which the 
clan would care to keep alive in the memory 
by repeated public use. The real delights of 
victory, the actual misery of enslavement, 
must nerve the arm of him who is to fight 
for hearth and child. The home-village, in 
its well-chosen forest nook or craggy secur- 
ity, might be vividly recalled on the distant 
foray. Even the exploits of the dead chief- 
tain, recounted by the harper at his grave, 
must appeal in some degree to the memories, 
not wholly to the imagination, even of the 
fondest listener. 

* Nevertheless, we are already at the turn 
and the rise of the road. Scant and feeble 
indeed is his art who only offers us that 
which was already ours. 


‘* That song do men most heartily applaud 
Which rings the newest in the listener’s ear,”’ 


says the magician who devised Odysseus’ 
tale of world-wide wandering: for he it is, 
speaking through Telemachus’ boyish lips. 
Even the story of a heroic life must be 
handed on, in the vocal tradition of a 
courtly song, as princely mourners and a 
listening people would wish to remember it, 
refracted through the long unrecorded years 
and forever glorified by a kingly death at 
last. Realism will hardly avail here. 

This, however, is but the easier half of the 
task imposed by mourners on the courtly 
singer. Death on the battle-field shall leave a 
fair fame for us on earth? Ay: but to what 
Walhalla fares the reluctant parting soul? 
Here already the minstrel must face a prob- 
lem where no mere realism can breathe at 
all, and yet the note of triumphant certainty 
and fullest confidence can alone be struck. 

There never was true poet, then, who could 
be content to sing merely the ‘‘ thing as he 
sees it,’’ with the unanointed eye of the 
body, for the god—or the human overlord 
—of ‘‘ things as they are.’’ Let us make 
no appeal here to Plato, or Emerson, or any 
other bulwark of Idealism. We need but 
turn to another equally earnest strain of 
Kipling himself : 

‘* Thy face is far from this our war, 
Our call and countercry ; 


I shall not find thee quick and kind, 
Nor know thee till I die. 


Enough for me in dreams to see 
And touch thy garment’s hem: 
Thy feet have trod so near to God, 
I may not follow them!’’ 
This far-off cry is sped to the ‘‘ True 
Romance,’’ who is clearly no Venus of the 
Sewers! Again the young East Indian 
singer of manful daily toil prays to a God: 
** Who lest all thought of Eden fade 
Bring’st Eden to the craftman’s brain, 


Godlike to muse o’er His own Trade, 
And manlike, stand with God again.’’ 


Ah, yes, he has never felt even in the 
crudest fashion the thrill of the true artist, 
who does not recognize in it, above all else, 
the creative impulse. Herein the maker of 
beauty feels himself, as at no other instant, 
sharing the divine nature itself, to his own 
infinitesimal capacity: drawing close as poor 
stumbling, purblind man may come to the 
Oversoul. The artist is, indeed, possessed 
by a nature higher than himself. His whole 
life has been, let us trust, one long prepar- 
ation to entertain that imperial guest, who 
at his coming uses the minstrel’s faculties, 
seemingly in defiance of their owner’s will. 

The calmest, most self-controlled of the 
true sons of song, Longfellow, nevertheless 
avows, in his rare utterances of full self- 
confession, that he too is as much a dreamer 
of the dream divine as Sappho or Shelley. 

** As come the white sails of ships 
O’ér the Ocean’s verge; 


As comes the smile to the lips, 
The foam to the surge, 


So come to the Poet his songs. 


** His and not his are the lays 
He sings; and their fame 

Is his, and not his; and the praise 
And the pride of a name. 


** For voices pursue him by day, 
And haunt him by night, 
And he listens, and needs must obey, 

When the Angel says ‘ Write!’ ’’ 
This experience of ‘‘ possession’’ does not 
sound credible, nor even wholly sane, I sup- 
pose, to any man who has no memory of his 
own to aid in interpreting it. Yet the 
universal testimony, from the truest artists 
of every age, must be accepted. It begins 
with Homer’s appeal for inspiration, 


‘* For we but rumor hear, and nothing know.’ 


Pagan and Christian poets alike testify that 
an alien enthusiasm masters them completely 
whenever all their faculties are most fully har- 
monized and vitalized. The poet is the true 
preacher, prophet, seer, who lays hold, better 
than other men, on “‘ the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,’’ 
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Therefore he sees real life more accurately 
than we. If our span is indeed, as we all 
wish to believe, a mere petty segment of an 
infinite cosmic existence, then he beholds it 
most truly who views it always and only 
against this infinite background. Many a 
savage race believes that their heroes go 
straight to Olympus, Walhalla, the happy 
hunting-grounds, heaven. Often they even 
worship their ancestors as divinities, able to 
sway the fate of living men. Is not the 
crudest of such faiths better than modern 
materialism? Even among savage rapacious 
clans may have arisen in all ages teachers 
and preachers, who, by their ruder lights, , 


‘* Showed the path to heaven, and led the way.’’ 
We are glad to believe 


‘* That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.’’ 


At any rate, wherever the rosy glow of the 
imagination at once reveals and idealizes the 
rugged features of man’s life, there true 
poetry has arisen, and there alone. 


Doubtless the handworker, the winner of 


bread or of battles, has been inclined in all 
ages to count the dreamer of dreams among 
the idlest of the many drones that live upon 


his own toil. No error could be more 
radical. Even in the economic sense, no 
other member is so large a contributor to 
the wealth of the community as is the poet. 

Singlehanded, man is the most helpless of 
animals. Even if not at once overthrown in 
deadly strife. with his own or a lower race, 
he must fritter away his energy in many 
diverse and uncongenial tasks. In a bleak 
climate, shelter, clothing, variety of food, 
are but the first of his wants. But in order 
to unite their forces and divide duly their 
tasks, men need, first of all, an adequate 
organ of intercommunication: a language. 
A dialect can have no stability, and no wide 
currency, until it gives utterance to common 
needs in memorable form. Besides words for 
visible objects and actions, expression is 
demanded for things abstract and unseen: 
as, justice, retribution, valor, cowardice, 
victory, flight, joy, agony, shame, discipline, 
loyalty, gratitude. Such concepts can be 
outlined, as a rule, only figuratively, by dis- 
covering picturesque analogies and meta- 
phors. Hence the earnest speech of the 
savage is full of poetry, not yet fossilized 
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asin our own. Thus the root reg meant, 
apparently, no more than straight, plumb. 
Rex was probably at first merely the village 
champion set at the head of the little file 
on a foray. ‘‘ Regular,’’ ‘‘ regulate, ’’ 
‘* rectitude,’’ ‘‘ correct,’’ ‘‘ resurrect,’ or 
their equivalents, with dozens of other 
words, represent so many ingenious figures 
developed from the single stem. The abstrac- 
tions seem colorless and prosaic now, but 
in the real utterance of the barbarian they 
are still poetic. 
‘* Straight between them ran the pathway: 
Never grew the grass upon it. 


Singing birds, that utter falsehood, 
Could not breed ill will between them: ’’ 


that is, between the clansmen who 
‘* Spake with naked hearts together.’’ 


Into the very structure of each language is 
built, as into the slow-rising coral reef, the 
lifework of myriad nameless forgotten 
toilers: the poets of their day. 

But again. The clan must acquire a sense 
of its own continuous life, a strong bond of 
loyalty among its members, a willingness to 
undertake large united labors for the even- 
tual benefit of all. The typical natural man, 
like the Neapolitan lazzaroni, will exert him- 
self only when he is growing hungry, and 
but just long enough to assure the next meal. 
How, out of such raw material, is a Sparta 
or a Rome evolved? 

In the beginning, no doubt, come such 
fights as when the red dog of the Dekkan 
invaded Mowgli’s jungle. The first reluctant 
union, among men as among wolves, may 
well have been enforced by the alternative 
certainty of utter and instant destruction. 

The importance of music and song in 
battle may still be clearly seen, whenever men 
fall back once more, as in our day we, and 
our kin beyond the sea, have so dismally 
fallen, into the barbarism of war: war 
glorious though terrible in self-defense or 
generous championship of wronged peoples, 
purely diabolical in selfish aggression, covert 
or avowed: and yet, out of its horrors has 
sprung the civic life we know. In ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,’’ the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ ‘‘ Die 
Wacht am Rhein,’’ words and music are 
inseparable. No less essential, in the 
soldier’s mind, is the accompanying tramp 
of a thousand marching feet. Doubtless, 
even before the dawn of history, the cause 
of slow-gaining organization and progress 
has won or lost countless fierce contests, 
wherein, as at Salamis, the bugle or the 
war-song steadied the wavering line better 
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than the freshest regiment of reserves could 
have done. It is an eyewitness, a hero of 
the day, who tells us how, as the glorious 
morning broke over the Salaminian straits: 


‘* First from the Greeks the loud resounding din 
Of song triumphant came; and shrill at once 
Echo responded from the island rock. 

Then upon all barbarians terror fell, 
Thus disappointed: not as if for flight 
The Hellenes sang the holy pxan then, 
But valiantly to battle setting forth. 

The bugle with its note inflamed them all. 

. . . . And presently was heard 
A mighty cry: 

‘ Come, oh ye sons of Greeks, 

Make free your country, make your children free, 

Your wives, the fanes of your ancestral gods, 

And your sires’ tombs: for all we now contend!” ”’ 


That appeal saved for us the civilization we 
have today. It was the appeal of noble 
utterance to reasoning minds; but it was 
upborne upon the wings of music and song. 

Who can estimate the value of ‘‘ Dixie,’’ or 
‘* Maryland, My Maryland’ to the one side; 
of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,’’ or Mrs. Howe’s 
‘* Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ to the 
other, in our own great struggle? If we, 
stoical, silent, swayed by slow-growing inner 
conviction, are still blown to a flame of 
enthusiasm by a snatch of song, by a bar or 
two from ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’”’ or ‘‘ Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,’’ what wonder that the bar- 
barian needs the impassioned utterance of 
elemental impulses to make him face danger, 
or certain death, with a cheer? 

The vengeance of the gods, in this life and 
the next, upon the coward and the traitor: 
the rewards, here and hereafter, for the 
valiant hero: the exploits of the past that 
make the king, and the king’s royal line, 
worthy of every clansman’s loyal devotion: 
these things the scald, the minstrel, the bard, 
and he alone, can utter in words simple, 
sensuous, passionate enough to fire the 
throbbing heart of each and all. The Tyr- 
teus-myth is too well invented not to have 
been true a hundred times over. He who 
makes the songs of a people is its chief 
champion, on the field of blood or in that 
slower struggle wherein 


‘* Freedom slowly broadens down.”’ 


In every age, in every great task, it is the 
same. Full mutual understanding, adequate 
sense of the larger common life and the com- 
mon national interests, and, lastly, burning, 
glowing enthusiasm, these alone can lift man 
to the level where the greatest exploits are 
possible. To such motives the creators of 
language and literature are the chief con- 
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tributors. Homer might have invented his 
Achilles. A real Achilles must have been 
forgotten ina decade, a generation, a cen- 
tury at best, but for Homer or his yet more 
nameless predecessors. The Homeric Achil- 
les was the ideal type of Greek-chivalry. It 
mattered little whether he had ever drawn 
breath. It mattered infinitely that Themis- 
tocles, Epaminondas, Alexander, envied and 
imitated him. When we thus consider the 
influence of the poet on all aftertime, even 
Clough’s cry no longer seems extravagant: 


“* Ages of heroes fought and fell 
That Homer in the end might tell.’’ 


We need not go back, however, to the age 
of myth: There is one unhappy land, where 
volcanic upheavals within, and wave after 
wave of invasion from without, have within 
historical times reduced all social, political 
and moral conditions to a state more atro- 
cious than normal savagery, whice yet the 
remains of the highest elder civilization lay 
in unexampled profusion on every hand, 
making it possible for one brief life to build 
such a bridge as in earlier days could be 
reared only upon the thankless toil of 
uncounted silent generations, 


‘* The dead, forgotten and unknown.’’ 


Six hundred years ago, every petty prince- 
ling of the fair distracted peninsula, nay, 
every ill-paid captain of a mercenary band, 
looked askance in scornful pity at the 
meager, pallid, dark-browed Florentine exile, 
who wandered ever with a hungry heart. 
Not even a handful of loyal folk, a trumpet, 
a voice, had he at command: only a poor roll 
of manuscript, left to the caprice of a hos- 
tile world when the unbending Ghibelline 
had ended his wanderings at last. 

What had he done? Simply made the 
dialect of his ungrateful city worthy to be 
the speech of a united Italian nation. To 
him every European poet since his day, and 
therefore every people as well, owe a-debt 
they cannot even estimate: it is in the very 
air they breathe. Upon the kindred arts of 
design, also, his glowing imagination has 
set, a thousand times over, its indelible 
stamp. Statecraft owes more to him than 
to a hundred Machiavellis. Victor Emmanuel 
was indebted for his realm at last to that 
forlorn outlaw of a far-off century rather 
than to Bonaparte, or Cavour, or Garibaldi. 

What we can credit in this case so largely 
to one great name is due in many lands, per- 
haps all the world over, tohis guild. Poetry 
is the chief creatrix of national life. 
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THE ANGEL OF ASSASSINATION. 


BY CARL T. CLINTON. 


N the years preceding the French 

f Revolution, life in the provinces of 

| France was uneventful; daily tasks 

were performed in the unvarying 

=) routine peculiar to country people, 
and the seasons passed without remark. 
The simple farmer folk, it is true, were 
oppressed by heavy taxes, and failing crops 
sometimes brought suffering and wretched- 
ness. The reign of Louis XVI. had opened 
with a promise of better things than had 
been known in that of his predecessor. This 
promise had been only partly redeemed, yet 
until about 1787 the times bore less heavily 
than when Louis XV. sat upon the throne. 
No matter how hard the lot of the peasant, 
he was never so downtrodden as the poor 
man in the city. Usually the farmer was 
able to secure a livelihood, mean though it 
might be, from his little plot of ground. 
The proletariat of the town, on the other 
hand, was a pauper as soon as his employ- 
ment failed. In the worst years, the hills 
and meadows of France were green, the 


country people were quiet, and life, however 


hard, had some redeeming aspects. While 
not an era of national prosperity, it was a 
time of peace. 

But with the advent of the Revolution, 
even provincial matters underwent a change. 
Popular opinion in the country was hardly 
less strong than in the cities, for in both 
were felt the burdensome inequalities of the 
prevailing system of government. There 
had been a time when the nobles formed the 
army, the clergy offered the prayers, and 
the lower classes furnished the revenue. In 
some respects this order had altered: the 
nobility no longer shed all the blood, the 
clergy at court did little praying, but the 
Third Estate still paid the bulk of the taxes. 

As the Revolution progressed and the 
people came into power, violence succeeded 
peaceful measures. The frightful days of 
June and August, 1792, led the way to the 
Reign of Terror. The death of the king 
early in 1793 foreshadowed the proscription 
of all who were of noble blood. Not only 
were the towns and cities scenes of carnage, 
but even the provincial districts were sound- 
ing with the cries of the revolutionists. The 
countryman was filled with a bloodthirsti- 


ness not. less dreadful than that of his 
brother in the city. His vengeance was not 
satisfied by the destruction of ancient draw- 
bridges and medieval towers; the whole 
feudal system had become hateful, and the 
master was doomed to perish with his castle. 

Nearly a quarter of a century before the 
dreadful days ef 1793, when the prisons of 
Paris were emptied only to supply the guil- 
lotine, a child was born in Normandy. 
Now, in the midst of the strife and the blood- 
shed of the Reign of Terror, Charlotte Cor- 
day, a woman grown, came to the front. A 
gentle young woman, she committed a deed 
which the boldest man feared to undertake. 
Reared in a convent, the daughter of a coun- 
try nobleman, descended from a good Norman 
family, she stands forth one of the remark- 
able figures of the times. 

The story of her life is brief, and, until 
July, 1793, uneventful. Her full name was 
Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Armans, but 
she is generally known as Charlotte Corday. 
Her mother having died while Charlotte was 
yet a child, the young girl entered an abbey 
at Caen, near which city she had been born 
in 1768. When the convent was closed 
because of the Revolution, she was a hand- 
some young woman in her twentieth year. 
She was of medium height, well propor- 
tioned, naturally graceful and dignified. 
Her face was oval, with features regular and 
beautiful.. Her blue eyes and light-brown 
hair imparted to her a tender, refined expres- 
sion, which denoted high character and 
singular strength of purpose. Until the 
convent was closed, the current of her life 
had run in quiet ways. Except for the 
death of her mother no great sorrow had 
been her portion. Though her father was 
poor, she had lived in comfort; in undis- 
turbed quiet she seemed destined to pass 
her life. How soon all was changed! The 
people, ground down beyond all forbearance, 
demanded their rights, and strong in their 
wrath, overawed king, nobility and clergy. 
Charlotte left the calm of the convent for 
the clamor of the city; the silence of the 
school for the sounds of the streets. 

On leaving the convent, Charlotte went to 
the home of an aunt in Caen. Here several 
years were quietly spent watching the course 
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of events. The young girl, with a zeal then 
rare among the women of France, had 
studied carefully the theory of government 
and politics, had read deeply in philosophy 
and ancient history, and had formed ideals 
of republicanism which she hoped to see 
realized in France. But it was not until the 
overthrow of the Girondists, May 31, 1793, 
that she conceived the possibility of herself 
taking an active part in affairs. 

For months the guillotine at Paris had 
been busy. Day after day the tumbrels 
carried victims from the prison to the place of 
execution; day by day new victims of the 
Convention’s wrath were proscribed, dragged 
to the dungeon, and in their turn sent forth 
to death. The king was executed and riot 
reigned. The Girondists were less radical 
and bloodthirsty than the majority of depu- 
ties, and desired to punish the leaders of the 
September massacre. Danton, Robespierre 
and Marat, powerful and unscrupulous, hesi- 
tated at nothing. 

The Girondist representatives—now a 
minor faction of the revolutionary party — 
fled from Paris to the provinces, where they 
endeavored to recruit an army to overthrow 
the Jacobins, the radicals of the Revolution. 
At Caen, they were met by the young girls 
of the city, who were led by Charlotte Cor- 
day. The refugee deputies established their 


headquarters at Caen, and began to plan an 


active campaign. Many persons attended 
the meetings of the Girondists, among others 
Charlotte and her father. Here she was 
strongly influenced against the Jacobin 
leaders, especially Marat; and, believing 
that if he were dead the fall of his faction 
must follow, she resolved to end his life. 
Early in July, 1793, she went to Paris, 
and attempted to arrange a meeting with the 
Jacobin leader. He was too ill to attend the 
sessions of the Convention, where she had 
hoped to kill him, and she was compelled to 
seek him at his home. Here, on the evening 
of July 13, the fearful deed was accom- 
plished — by the hand of one of her gentlest 
maids France was freed from a monster. 
Charlotte was seized, dragged to prison, 
given a hurried trial, and condemned to 
death. On the evening of the 17th of July, 
she was executed, going to her death with 
the courage inspired by her high purpose. 
But, she gave her life in vain, for the stroke 
which caused the death of Marat seemed to 
have struck the heart of France. Before his 
fall, blood had been flowing in streams; now 
it gushed forth in a torrent. The people 
having tasted blood, gave themselves up to 
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every kind of excess, and the Reign of Ter- 
ror was supreme throughout the land. 
Marat was paid divine honors and prayers 
were offered to his memory. Although his 
tragic death created an extraordinary im- 
pression upon the members of the revolu- 
tionary party, how needless seems the 
sacrifice of Charlotte Corday’s young life. 
She saved no one, for the proscriptions of 
Danton and Robespierre, whose tool Marat 
had been, continued; the prisons remained 
full, and the dreadful work of the guillotine 
did not cease. It was not until a year later, 
when Robespierre himself was sent to the 
guillotine, that the Convention was able to 
restore order and put an end to the Reign of 
Terror. 

Her tender regard for others is shown by 
the letter she wrote her father the evening 
she was arrested : 


‘* Pardon me, my dear father, for disposing of my 
life without your permission. I have prevented the 
slaughter of many an innocent victim, and put a stop 
to very many other crimes. By daybreak, this nation 
will rejoice that it is freed from a tyrant. I hope that 
you will not suffer; in any case, I believe that you will 
have defenders in Caen. I have chosen Gustav 
Doulcet for defender; such a deed admits of no defense, 
it is only for form. Farewell, my dear father. I bid 
you to forget me, or rather rejoice in my destiny; the 
cause that guided it is beautiful. I kiss my sisters 
whom I love with all my heart, and all my friends. 
Do not forget Corneille’s words: ‘The crime and not 
the scaffold causes shame.’ ”’ 


Although she committed a shocking crime, 
she was actuated by the highest motives. It 
was patriotism, pure and simple, a love of 
country as noble and unselfish as it is excep- 
tional, that impelled her to make the sacri- 
fice. For she was a sacrifice, and for 
political freedom she suffered martyrdom as 
truly as did any Christian for the sake of 
religious opinion. She was sustained by no 
fervor of religious zeal, she did not act under 
the stimulus of visions such as fortified the 
heart of Joan of Arc, but alone and unaided, 
with high purpose and firm resolve, she did 
her duty as she saw it, nor hesitated because 
it seemed too hard. Lamartine says: 

‘‘ There are deeds of which men are no judges, and 
which mount, without appeal, direct to the tribunal of 
God. There are human actions so strange a mixture 
of weakness and strength, pure intent and culpable 
means, error and truth, murder and martyrdom, that 
we know not whether to term them crime or virtue. 
The culpable devotion of Charlotte Corday is among 
those acts which admiration and horror would leave 
eternally in doubt, did not morality reprove them. 
Had we to find for this sublime liberatrix of her 
country, and generous murderess of a tyrant, a 
hame . - we would coin a phrase combining the 
extreme of admiration and horror, and term her the 
Angel of Assassination,”’ 
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[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. The first was an introductory discussion 
of the significance of the present age, the expansion of the nations, the industrial revolu- 
tion, the growth of democracy, and the world problems resulting from the interplay of 
these elements. Chapter II. explained the politics of Europe in the middle of the century, 
as turning upon the ideas of nationality and the revolutionary democracy; with the 
Eastern question as shaped in the Crimean war. In Chapters III. and IV. the development 
of England and France respectively in the last half century were traced, with especial ref- 
erence to the rise of English democracy and the growth of republican government in France. 

[Chapters V.—VIII. in the November number considered in a similar way the other four 
great powers of Europe, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia.] 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION REOPENED. 


}UROPE passed one of the mile-stones of its political history in 
1871. Forces that had been at work for decades then culmi- 
nated; the old policy of the Restoration, that had already been 
subjected to great strain, was finally broken down; and inter- 
national politics in a reorganized Europe found new issues 

and new methods. Bismarck’s hard and rapid hammering had forced 
Austria out of the German body and set it to the solution of the 
sufficiently difficult problems of its own complex state system. The same 
stern process exposed the policy of bluff embodied in the pretentious 
vacillation of the French emperor, destroyed the empire and made way 
for the realization of a permanent national republican government in 
France; but in doing this it inflicted a terrible humiliation upon one of 
the proudest peoples of Europe, leaving behind bitter hatred and longing 
for revenge. Driven onward by the same imperious statesmanship that 
had won its life, the new German empire secured recognition as the first 
military state of the world and the preponderant power of continental 
Europe. The blow that demolished Napoleon’s imperial house of cards 
completed that union of Italy which he had alternately encouraged and 
obstructed, entered a sixth great power in the European arena, and 
destroyed the temporal power of the papacy. Many minor changes 
marked the advance of national adjustments that had been at work for 
decades. But this did not mean that Europe was prepared to return to 
its earlier conservative attitude; rather were the reorganized states in a 
position to assemble their forces for new and greater flights of national 
ambition. The long period following the Napoleonic wars had been one 
of partial paralysis and uncertainty. That following the national read- 
justments of 1871 has been one of growth and activity, and the introduction 
of world-wide problems—the opening of an era of world politics, as 
distinguished from those that are occidental, or oriental, or continental. 

The direction in which the new play of old forces would begin was 
foreshadowed by the daring action of Russia in October, 1870, when 
Napoleon’s downfall was assured, in declaring itself freed from the 
obligations imposed upon it by the Treaty of Paris of 1856 and announcing 
its intention of maintaining as large a fleet in the Black sea as it might 
deem advisable’ When Prince Gortschakoff prepared this stroke of 
policy, he feared a war with Europe, for which Russia was ill prepared, 
but he counted on the indisposition of Europe for further war and the 
temporary decline of anti-Russian sentiment. This confidence was justified. 
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England and Austria protested, but nothing was done. "Bismarck proposed 
a conference, and on March 138, 1871, at London, the second article of 
the Treaty of Paris, that limiting Russia’s Black sea fleet, was annulled, 
and Russia was given a free hand. Even Turkey, which was so deeply 
interested, was quiescent. For the moment the skies seemed clear, but 
the Eastern question had been reopened, and the cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand was already appearing upon tlie horizon. Autocratic Russia, 
holding steadfastly to its hereditary policy, which pointed toward Constan- 
tinople as the needle points toward the pole, was always husbanding its 
resources for a new advance. The national spirit of pan-Slavism, the 
religious fervor of orthodox Christianity, and the desire for an 
unrestricted 
southern outlet, 
all pointed in 
the same direc- 
tion. 

The Eastern 
question was 
not a new, nor 
even a recent 
one. In varying 
forms it was 
almost as old as 
European civili- 
zation, — as old 
as the heroic 
days of Mara- 
thon and Sala- 
mis, when the 
elder Greeks 
turned back the tide of Persian attack and saved the western world for its 
It reappeared when the 








struggles and its strenuous, onward-moving life. 
vitality of Greek civilization asserted itself in the eastern part of the Roman 
empire; when Constantine founded his new Rome on the Bosporus and that 
sharp distinction grew up which resulted in the separation of the Eastern 


and Western empires, and the Greek and Roman churches. In this form it 
was an important factor in such international politics as the middle ages 
knew. It took a dangerous shape in the fourteenth century, when the 
Turkish wedge was pushed into Europe, to remain there an alien 
element — religiously, socially, politically. Even then it was long before 
the ancient stronghold on the Bosporus yielded to attack in 1453, and 
became the capital of a new Mohammedan empire. For some centuries 
the forces of Mohammedanism, under the masterly direction of a brave, 
able, and warlike race, threatened the integrity of Christian Europe, 
requiring at times the expenditure of a desperate energy to repel its 
attacks. Then there settled upon the Ottoman that fatalistic apathy 
which oriental society and the religion of Islam inevitably produce, 
and the terrible Turk relapsed into ‘‘ the sick man of Constantinople,”’ 
maintained in his European domains by the jealousies of the Christian 
powers, which dare not allow his contracted, but rich and important, 
possessions to go to their rivals. Hence, although for several years his 
political demise has been expected by those with whom the wish is father 
to the thought, the sultan still rules in Constantinople, the muezzin still 
calls the Mohammedan faithful to prayers from the minarets of the first 
Christian emperor’s metropolitan city; and barbarity as frightful as that 
of their wild ancestors from Asian fastnesses is masked by Turkish states- 
men with a diplomacy as suave and shrewd, a courtesy as gracious and 
as meaningless, as ever characterized the most enlightened foreign office 
of western Europe. 
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In the sixteenth century the tide of Turkish invasion rolled up over 
the Balkan peninsula to the Danube and threatened Vienna itself. Russia 
had from the earliest times been attracted by the riches at the south. 
When the Turk held Constantinople, a holy city to the orthodox Greek 
Christian, and the alliance of the princely house of Muscovy with the 
imperial family of Palewologus had given Russia a claim to the imperial 
eagles and the headship of the Greek Christians, there was added to 
ambition and greed the plausible excuse of a holy war and an imperial 

title. The inhospitable regions 
that lay between Russia and Con- 
stantinople embarrassed the ef- 
fort that the tsars repeatedly 
made to reach the coveted prize 
and every attempt was checked, 
with results disappointing to 
Russia. Eight of these attempts 
at interference in the affairs of 
the Turkish empire have been 
made by Russia since 1711. The 
first was by Peter the Great and 
was a failure; the second in 
1739, under the Empress Anna 
Ivanovna, secured a small tract 
of Servian territory; the third, 
under Catherine II., after a long 
struggle with the Turks in arms 
and with Europe in diplomacy, 
secured for Russia the northern 
coast of the Black sea and the 
bank of the Dniester river; but 
in her second Turkish war 
Catherine’s bold policy met a 
check and much that had been 
gained was lost. Alexander I., in pursuance of his arrangement with 
Napoleon for a division of Europe into two great empires, pushed the 
Russian designs upon Turkish territory, but after his break with Napoleon 
in 1812 was able to hold only the little district of Bessarabia, while Moldavia, 
Wallachia and Bulgaria were given up. The sixth and seventh attempts 
of Russia were made in the reign of Nicolas I. The Greek war for 
independence in 1827 gave the occasion for action by which Russia 
secured some territory in the Caucasus, the Danubian delta, and a 
guarantee of autonomy for Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia, with recogni- 
tion of the independence of Greece. The results of the second essay of 
Nicolas in the settlement of the Eastern question in accordance with the 
Russian point of view, bringing about the Crimean war, have already 
been considered. Russia lost all that it had secured in 1827, and the 
great powers assumed in concert that supervision of Eastern affairs which 
Russia had sought to secure exclusively. After 1856 this concert held 
Russia in check for twenty years, except for the latter’s seizure of the 
opportunity offered by the fall of its most active enemy in the west to 
obtain the abrogation of the obnoxious article that hindered its move- 
ments in the Black sea. Fully restored now to good standing in the con- 
cert, Russia watched for a new opportunity to reassert itself in Turkey. 
The opportunity was not long in coming. Turkish affairs have a way 
of offering good pretexts for intervention. 

The Turkish empire is a thoroughgoing oriental despotism of a very 
ancient type, not at all affected in substance by modern influences, 
however much its workings may be veneered to the superficial observer. 
A line of degenerate successors of Mohammed II. and Solyman the 
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Magnificent have learned to maintain by deceit the place they cannot 
hold by strength. Nowhere are the jealousies and differences of the 
powers better understood than at the Yildiz Kiosk, whose occupant has 
learned to make promises never intended to be kept, while carrying on 
his government in the ancient way whenever actual coercion does not 
prevent. The head of a great religion that breeds millions of fanatics, 
he dare not depart from its time-honored customs. The head of an 
empire maintained by the sufferance and disagreements of outside powers, 
he has practised with oriental astuteness the wiles that prevent united 
action by those powers. In their division is his salvation. Whether 
from actual blindness, or unwillingness to see, the western powers have 
failed to recognize, or at least to acknowledge, the colossal facility in 
deceit possessed by the sultan’s government. Russia, itself semi-oriental 
and thoroughly acquainted with oriental ways, has seemingly alone known 
the slight value to be put upon the sultan’s promises, and has acted 
accordingly. In 1856, while demanding reforms of the sultan, the 
powers renounced all right to interfere in Turkish internal affairs, thereby 
establishing a policy which has produced infinite trouble. In a very 
liberal edict (the hatti-humayoun of February, 1856) the sultan set forth 
a comprehensive program of reforms, providing liberty, religious and 
legal equality for all subjects, Christian or Mussulman. The impossibility 
of maintaining such a policy, as long as the sultan remained the head of 
the religious Mohammedan state, seems not to have been apparent to the 
statesmen of Europe in 1856. To the notification of the hatti-humayoun, 
the powers replied: 

‘‘ The contracting powers appreciate the high value of this communication. It is well 
understood that it could not in any case give the said powers the right to interfere, either 


collectively or separately, in the relations of the sultan with his subjects, nor in the inter- 
nal administration of the empire.’’ 


Yet the affairs of the Turkish empire were sure to necessitate inter- 


ference. The 
Greek strug- 
gle for inde- 
pendence had 
shown that, 
and other na- 
tional Chris- 
tian states re- 
maining under 
Turkish con- 
trol were rest- 
less and justly 
desirous of 
treading the 
path the 
Greeks had 
followed. In- 
deed a peculiar condition is found existing in the territory that prior to 1878 
longed to the Turkish empire. The wave of Turkish invasion had 
verwhelmed five distinct nationalities which had for centuries before 
njoyed power as sovereign states. Of these the most ancient and best 
\nown are the Hellenes or Greeks. By the assistance of the powers they 
ad been able to win their independence and form a sovereign state, but 
his state included only a part of the Greek people,’ and territorially only 








'The present population of Greece is about two and a half million, nearly all Greeks. 

is estimated that there are in Asia Minor two million more of Greek nationality; in Crete, 
Cyprus and other Turkish islands, four hundred thousand; and in European Turkey, prob- 
ebly at least two million; making the total of Greek nationality over seven million. 
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the small area of classic Hellas, the whole area, with the addition of 
Thessaly in 1881, amounting to but 25,014 square miles. Nearest the 
Greeks, akin to them racially, but preserving national traditions, dress, 
language, and customs of their own, are the Albanian mountaineers. 
Many of the Albanians had become Hellenized among their Greek neigh- 
bors, but the main body of them preserved their national life and were 
conquered and absorbed by the Turks, becoming good Mussulmans, and 
furnishing some of the best troops in the Turkish armies. They consti- 
tute from twenty to twenty-five per cent of the population of European 
Turkey. In the northwestern part of the peninsula lies a group of 
territories — Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, Servia, Novi-Bazar, and 
Montenegro -— inhabited by kin- 
dred Slavonic peoples. These 
people are known as Serbs or 
Servians, and they have a long 
and interesting history. Across 
the peninsula from Servia to 
the Black sea, in the Balkan 
district, are the Bulgarians, 
who also have an interesting, 
though vaguely known, national 
history. They take their name 
from an invading Asiatic people, 
who were absorbed by the 
ancient indigenous inhabitants 
of Thrace, from whom the 
modern Bulgarians probably de- 
rive their main line of descent. 
North of the Danube is found 
the last of these five groups, the 
Roumans, organized since 1862 
in the autonomous state of 
Roumania, which, however, still 
recognized, prior to 1877, the 
sovereignty of the sultan. The 
Roumans, like the Greeks, are not confined to Roumania. The nationality 
numbers about nine or ten million, half of whom are in Roumania, and the 
remainder in Hungary, Transylvania, Servia, and Bulgaria. The Roumans 
are of mixed origin, speaking a Latin dialect, which has come down from 
the days when the country that is now Roumania was organized into a 
Roman province by the Emperor Trajan. 

Nearly all of these peoples are orthodox Greek Christians, and hence 
the protection of their rights was long ago assumed by Russia as 
especially pertaining to her position as the head of the Greek church. 
Each of them occupied a compact territory which was the center of its 
ancient power and the rallying-point of its national life. Each of them, 
except the Albanians, who may be regarded as fully incorporated in 
Turkey, was, and is, largely represented outside its own borders by groups 
of its nationality forming alien bodies in adjoining states. This has 
greatly complicated the political situation to which the existence of these 
nationalities within the realm conquered by the Turks has given rise. 
The national aspirations of these peoples have come into conflict with the 
internal politics of states in which their people formed an appreciable 
part of the population, making it for the interest of the latter states to 
check the movements of the Turkish subjects toward national realization 
and at times to give support to the power of the infidel oppressor. 

At the time of the Congress of Vienna all of these nationalities were 
still subject to the sultan. Since that time they have been slowly attain- 
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ing independent existence, with the help of European diplomacy and 
armed force. The independence of Greece, which interested all of 
western Europe on sentimental grounds, was accomplished during the 
first third of the century. Since then Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro 
have become independent and sovereign states, and the control of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina has passed to Austria-Hungary, although these provinces 
still remain subject to the sultan. The events that brought about these 
results were long in preparing, but the final seal was set upon them by 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 

Here, then, were elements of the complicated political situation that 
developed between 1871 and 1878, closing one phase of the perennial 
Eastern question, and turning into new channels the larger problems that 
it involved. For ten years the attention of Europe was focused upon its 
southeast corner, in the endeavor to solve the complex and threatening 
questions to which this ancient historical situation gave rise. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION FROM 1871 To 1878. 


For forty years Europe had been at peace when the Crimean war 
disturbed the elaborately maintained quiet of international relations, and 
as if this had been the signal for letting loose all the dogs of war, three 
wars followed in close succession,’ each of them brief in duration but 
great from the importance of the nations involved, from the magnitude 
of the forces engaged, and from the results. The aggressive methods 
of Bismarck had rudely shaken Europe and war seemed in the air. The 
new diplomacy discarded entirely the methods which had been in vogue 
since the days of Napoleon, and a new militarism seemed to be abroad. 
Alarmists did not see how different this was from the militarism of 
Napoleon, that it was invoked to solve great questions which would not 
yield to any treatment but the surgery of war; and every international 
disagreement was magnified into a possible casus belli. A new war was 
indeed soon to open, but western Europe was to furnish neither arena nor 
contestants. The disturbed southeast was the place, and the old oppo- 
nents, Russia and Turkey, were to be the parties. 

Europe adjusted itself slowly to new conditions, and the lines that the 
alliances of the newly-organized states would take were not determined 
in 1871-2. There was a tendency toward an alliance of the three eastern 
empires, but this rested on personal grounds—the friendship of the 
emperors and of Bismarck — rather than on any real needs of state policy. 
Another tendency was gradually shaping itself toward what later became 
known as the Triple Alliance — Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy — 
thrown across Europe from north to south to maintain the balance 
between east and west. England and France were less in accord than 
they had been in the days of the Crimean war, and the former showed an 
inclination toward a policy of its own and a large interference in eastern 
affairs. It was the period of Disraeli’s leadership. 

The condition of the Ottoman empire had long been disquieting. The 
European renunciation of any right of interference in Turkish internal 
affairs, while still making requirements of the Turkish government, 
betrayed a weakness which the Porte was quick to use for its own ends. 
The Turk, like the Chinese, is said to be a very honest gentleman in 
private business, but as with the Chinese, lying is a normal part of his 
political methods. There was undoubtedly in the Turkish empire a 
progressive party which favored a constitutional government on a Euro- 
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pean model, but that the Porte entertained for any length of time any 
serious idea of such a reform there is not the slightest evidence. The 
promise of the hatti-humayoun failed of realization. In 1861 the Sultan 
Abdul Medjid died, and was succeeded by his brother, Abdul Aziz. Both 
of these sovereigns followed the same policy of coquetting with ideas of 
reform sufficiently to keep the European powers quiet, but they did 
nothing. Indeed, under their lax administration, matters grew constantly 
worse. To religious and race hatred of their rulers there were added in 
the Christian provinces intolerable burdens of taxation, which the bad 
condition of the Turkish finances and the wanton extravagance of the 
sultan rendered increasingly heavy. In the Slavonic provinces adjoining 
Austria restlessness was steadily growing; the Danubian principalities 
were anxious to complete their partly won independence; Bulgaria had 
its own national ambitions; and Greece was watching for the opportunity 
to round out its territory by the addition of Thessaly and Epirus. Affairs in 
the Balkan peninsula were watched closely by Prince Gortschakoff and the 
advisers of the tsar. Having practically torn up the Treaty of Paris, Russia 
was ready once more to try its hand at regulating the Ottoman domain. 

Late in 1874 troubles had occurred on the Montenegrin border which 
broke out into irregular warfare in the following year, and stirred into 
rebellion the discontent in Bosnia and Herzegovina produced by bad 
harvests, pitiless taxation and broken Turkish promises. By July, 1875, 
the country, with the encouragement of Servia and Montenegro, was in 
open insurrection, which became guerilla warfare when the Turkish 
government had assembled a force too large for the rebels to make head 
against. The situation was an embarrassing one for the three empires. 
On behalf of Germany Bismarck constantly asserted its entire indifference 
to the Eastern question, but the inevitable interest of Germany’s two 
neighbors in the state of Turkey made the German empire liable at any 
time to be drawn into the international complications that might arise. 
Unfortunately for Germany’s peace of mind, the interests of Russia and 
Austria were opposed. Russia hardly hoped in any event to be allowed 
by the powers to possess itself of Constantinople. Its present idea was 
to reéstablish its right to a protectorate of the interests of Greek Chris- 
tians and the establishment in the Balkan peninsula of one or more 
Slavonic states, which would be its faithful friends and allies. With this 
end in view, while it worked with apparent sincerity in concert with the 
other powers to bring about a settlement of existing difficulties, it doubtless 
saw in them a possible opportunity. It was in the Slav nations of north- 
western Turkey, a closely allied group, that the flames had broken out. It 
would have been hardly possible for Russia to be unresponsive to the calls 
of kindred, race and religion, of unselfish humanity, and of selfish interest. 

For Austria-Hungary on the other hand, the question was a much more 
difficult one. : This will be understood if the peculiar constitution of the 
Austrian empire is borne in mind. Its large population of Slavs, prin- 
cipally located on the border adjoining the disturbed Turkish provinces, 
was already restless, and their national aspirations were with difficulty kept 
in check by the Magyar and German elements. What but the dismem- 
berment of the Hungarian part of the empire would be the probable result 
of the erection of a strong independent Slavonic state on the border? 
Thus the dominant Magyar influence strongly sympathized with Turkey. 


-Furthermore the Magyars, who hated all Slavs, hated Russia most. This 


attitude of Austria-Hungary was so well understood by Russia that, as 
the probability of war with Turkey became greater, Prince Gortschakoff 
sought to obtain from Bismarck assurance of German neutrality in case 
Austria should arm against Russia. Bismarck would not commit himself, 
except to intimate that Germany would not feel called upon to interfere 
unless something were done to disturb the balance of power in Europe. 
This was not enough for Russia, and an attempt was next made to come 
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to an understanding with Austria. A meeting was arranged between 
Alexander and Francis Joseph at Reichstadt on the 8th of July, 1876. 
This meeting resulted in a secret treaty, concluded January 15, 1877, of 
which Bismarck declares: 


‘* This treaty, and not the Berlin Congress, is the foundation of the Austrian possession 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and during the war with the Turks secured to Russia the 


neutrality of Austria.’’? 


We do not know exactly what passed at the Reichstadt conference, but 
the statement of the great Prussian throws an interesting sidelight upon 
that conference and the greater negotiations at Berlin in 1878. There 
is no doubt that Russia was greatly disappointed at Germany’s non-com- 
mittal attitude, and the result was felt in the relations of these two 
powers for many years, probably having much to do with the rapproche- 
ment of Russia and France a few years later.* 

While Russia was making these diplomatic preparations for a forward 
policy, events in the principalities hurried to their culmination. In the 
summer of 1875, the consuls of the six great powers journeyed through 
the rebellious provinces and reported on the necessity of reforms if the 
insurgents were to be induced to lay down their arms. In response to 
the representations of the powers, decrees of the sultan gave renewed 
promises of extensive reforms, which were never meant to be carried out. 
No promise of this kind by the Porte has ever been worth anything unless 
guaranteed by the powers, and the policy of 1856 had disarmed the latter 


w==—J 


? Bismarck’s Autobiography, II., 235. 


’ The following passage from Bismarck’s Autobiography (II., 238), illustrates the Russian 
feeling in regard to Germany at this crisis, and is also interesting for the observation, by 
one of the clearest-headed statesmen of his age, on the principles that must govern interna- 
tional relations: ‘‘ ‘ Votre amitié est trop platonique,’ said reproachfully the Empress Marie 
to one of our representatives. It is true that the friendship of the cabinet of one great 
power for another always remains platonic to a certain point; for no great power can place 
itself exclusively at the service of another. It will always have to keep in view not only 
existing but future relations to the others, and must as far as possible avoid lasting funda- 
mental hostility with any of them. This is particularly important for Germany with its 
central position, which is open to attack on three sides.’’ 
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so far as any effective intervention was concerned. Furthermore, 
England’s policy was one of open encouragement of the Porte, which 
relied upon the friendship of the Disraeli government. A joint note, 
The Andrassy note. drawn by Andrassy, the Austro-Hungarian premier, was presented to the 
Porte, asking for unlimited religious freedom in the provinces, abolition 
of the tax-farming 
ystem, the use of 
1e direct reve- 
ies of Bosnia and 
erzegovina for 
1e benefit of those 
rovinces, the es- 
ablishment of a 
pecial commis- 
jion, half Moham- 
nedan and half 
Jhristian, to su- 
perintend the exe- 
cution of the re- 
forms, and action 
AFTER AN ASSAULT looking to improve- 
ON THE REDOUBT ed ment of the con- 
a ieee. , dition of the 
[From London I!lustrated os 3 . m “ x 
News, Oot. 21, 18T7.] ch = industrial popula- 
7 tion, These de- 
mands : went ‘the 
way of all others, 
the Porte offering 
no resistance ex- 
cept that most 
hopeless resist- 
ance of suave in- 
ertia. Russia had 
dutifully codper- 
ated with the 
powers all this 
time, but was fast 
oecoming impa- 
tient with a policy 
the utter uselessness of which had been shown ayumu and again. Itis hardly 
necessary to follow in detail negotiations and events which were a con- 
stant repetition so far as essential features were concerned. The murder 
of the French and German consuls at Salonica by a Turkish mob almost 
aroused the powers to action. The demand of Germany for indemnity 
crowded the Turkish treasury, and the reform party of Young Turkey, 
which was: strongly anti-Russian, became active. Abdul Azz was 
dethroned, and Murad V., the eldest son of Abdul Medjid, was made 
sultan. Abdul Aziz was imprisoned and committed suicide. 
The Bulgarian In the meantime events had occurred in the Balkans which aroused a 
atrocities. strong sentiment against Turkey throughout the civilized world. A slight 
revolt broke out in Bulgaria, due to oppression, and especially to the 
settlement among the Bulgarians of Circassians, who made the native 
population a prey, and were countenanced by the Porte, which had deter- 
mined upon extermination of the Bulgarian people. To put down the 
insurrection Abdul Kerim, the Turkish commander, enrolled a force of 
irregular volunteers, the Bashi-Bazouks, to assist the Turkish regulars. 
A succession of horrible massacres ensued, accompanied by barbarities 
inconceivable in this nineteenth century. An account of the condition of 
affairs at Batak, which had been the center of the repressive measures 
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will indicate the means taken by the Ottoman government to establish its 
authority : 

‘* On every side were skulls and skeletons charred among the ruins, or lying entire where 
they fell in their clothing. There were skeletons of girls and women with long brown hair 
hanging to their skulls. We approached the church. There these remains were more 
frequent, until the ground was literally covered by skeletons, skulls, and putrefying bodies 
in clothing. Between the church and school there were heaps. The stench was fearful. 
We entered the churchyard. The sight was more dreadful. The whole churchyard for 
three feet deep was festering with dead bodies, partly covered; hands, legs, arms, and 
heads projecting in ghastly confusion. I saw many little hands, heads, and feet of children 
three years of age, and girls with heads covered with beautiful hair. The church was 
still worse. The floor was covered with rotting bodies quite uncovered. The town had nine 
thousand inhabitants. There now remain twelve hundred. Many who had escaped had 
returned recently, weeping and moaning over their ruined homes. Their sorrowful wailing 
could be heard half a mile off. Some were digging out the skeletons of loved ones. A 
woman was sitting moaning over three small skulls, with hair clinging to them, which she 
had in her lap. The man who did this, Achmed Aga, has been promoted, and is still 
governor of the district.’’ ¢ 

This and many other similar reports, before which civilization stood 
aghast, were corroborated by unquestionable authority. They were 
reluctantly admitted by the representatives of the British government, 
although they were held back until the Daily News began its investiga- 
tions, and Mr. Gladstone’s vigorous attack forced the government into a 
defensive position. Indeed England has few blunders to answer for 
greater than that of its blind policy of support to Turkey, which made 
possible such crimes against 
humanity. These horrors be- 
came known as the ‘‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities.’’ It is estimated 
that not less than eleven thou- 
sand people, men, women, and 
children indiscriminately, and 
most of them guilty of no 
offense, not even that of just 
rebellion, perished. 

Servia and Montenegro, which 
had contented themselves with 
secret encouragement of the 
insurrections in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, now came out in | 
open war against the common 
oppressor, but the European 
powers still held back. Bul- 
garia was prostrate, the Rou- 
manians and the Greeks had no 
desire to assist in the building up 
of a strong Slavonic state in the peninsula, and the Serbs were left to fight 
their battle against oddsalone. Naturally the fighting went against them. 
This was in 1876, the period when Russia was making its diplomatic 
inquiries preparatory to a more active intervention than it had yet allowed 
itself. The Reichstadt agreement committed Austria-Hungary to a policy 
of neutrality. England, the Magyars in their private capacity,’ and the 
pope were the only supporters of Turkey, and Gladstone’s attack, which 


“Correspondence of the London Daily News, by J. A. McGahan. 


5 A notable illustration of Magyar sentiment was shown in the presentation by a body of 
Hungarian students of a sword to Abdul Kerim, the conqueror cf Servia, as ‘‘ a pledge of 
the intimate friendship between the two countries.’’ In the exchange of courtesies the 
Turkish general was congratulated upon his achievements in Servia (it is not on record that 
mention was made of- his work in Bulgaria), and the common ancestry of the Turkish and 
Magyar people was mentioned with strong feeling. Abdul Kerim expressed regret that the 
Christianization of Hungary had severed two peoples who were naturally allies. 
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aroused the humanity of the English people, had made the attitude of 
the English government far less positive than it had previously been. 
Murad V. had been declared of unsound mind after a ‘reign of three 
months, and the present sultan, Abdul Hamid II., succeeded him, issuing 
in November, 1876, the last of the mythical reform decrees with which 
the wily Ottoman government has ventured to affront the sense of Europe. 

It was now evident that Russia was on the point of declaring war upon 
Turkey. Frantic efforts were made by the powers to avert the catas- 
trophe, but the war spirit was aroused in Constantinople as well as in St. 
Petersburg. The tsar declared his purposes to the English ambassador, 
saying that he did not seek the possession of Constantinople or anything 
more than a temporary occupation of Bulgaria. He believed that force 
would alone accomplish anything with Turkey, and in this the tsar was 
undoubtedly right. On the lst of March, 1877, Servia and Turkey made 
peace on the basis of the status quo ante, but the Montenegrins, whose 
country is a natural fortress, had been more successful and remained in 
arms. Montenegro has always had an excellent understanding with 
Russia and probably felt assured of support. In the early months of 1877 
Russia exerted herself to secure some effective united action, but that 
failing, in April concluded a treaty with Roumania which secured the 
assistance of that country and enabled the Russian armies to cross it on 
their march to the Danube. On the 24th of April Russia declared war, 
and immediately pushed forward several army corps, crossed the Danube 
as soon as the spring high waters would permit, meeting slight and 
ineffective resistance, and occupied Bulgaria. The army of Roumania, 
under Prince Charles in person, was mobilized but did not move outside 
of Roumania for some weeks because Russia did not wish to excite the 
jealousy of Austria, which disliked military demonstrations on the part 
of those nationalities of which she possessed a large contingent. 

The war that followed was short and sharp, like all the great wars of 
the last thirty years. Hostilities continued until the 31st of January, 
1878. The first weeks of the war were characterized by a rapid and 
successful Russian advance, which aimed at the control of the Danube 
and the Balkan passes. The Turkish resistance showed, as did the 
fighting throughout the war, that the Turkish soldiers were brave, 
capable, and well equipped, but there was no grand strategy worth the 
name developed by their commanders. Some of the pashas displayed 
marked ability in limited operations but there was no unity of action, 
nothing to meet the systematic Russian onslaught. The great error of 
the Russian generals was in underestimating the Turkish strength, but 
this mistake was corrected as the campaign progressed. Russia received 
its first check when Osman Pasha, by a piece of brilliant strategy, occu- 
pied and fortified Plevna, holding the Russian forces in check from July 
until the 10th of December, inflicting heavy losses upon them in several 
assaults, and compelling a siege by a large army. The Roumanian army 
was first brought into action at Plevna, and did excellent service. The 
capture of Plevna left the way southward clear. The Shipka pass was 
held by the Russians, on the 4th of January, and Sofia, the ancient 
Bulgarian capital was occupied, after the lapse of centuries, by a Christian 
army. Adrianople was entered on the 20th, and the Russian forces 
advanced almost within sight of Constantinople. 

In Armenia an equally successful campaign had been fought by General 
Melikoff, and Ardahan, Kars, and Erzerum were in the hands of the 
Russians when hostilities ceased. The Servians had again taken the field, 
encouraged by the Russian victories; the Montenegrins were fighting with 
marked success; Crete was in rebellion; and Greece was looking for an 
opportunity to secure Thessaly, Epirus and Macedonia. Turkey had every 
reason to desire peace, while Russia, in view of the threatening attitude 
of England, also wished to conclude negotiations. The plenipotentiaries 
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of the two belligerents therefore arranged the peace of San Stefano, 
which was signed on the 3rd of March, 1878. This treaty, which was des- 
tined not to go into effect in its most important provisions, is interesting as 
an expression of Russia’s idea as to the fruits of her unquestioned victory. 
The treaty of San Stefano consisted of twenty-nine articles. The first 
five recognized the independence of Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania. 
The boundaries of Servia and Montenegro were to be enlarged. The next 
six articles were the most important section of the treaty, and aroused 
the most opposition from others than the contracting parties. They 
related to Bulgaria, which was 

to be created ‘‘ an autonomous 

tributary principality, with a 

Christian government and a 

national militia.’’ The bound- 

aries were to be defined by a 

special Russo-Turkish commis- 

sion, which was to ‘‘ take into 

account the principle of the 

nationality of the majority of 

the inhabitants of the border 

districts, conformably to the 

bases of peace, and also the 

topographical necessities and 

practical interests of the inter- 

communication of the local popu- 

lation.”’ The treaty itself de- 

scribed the general boundaries, 

giving to Bulgaria a territory 

greater than had belonged to 

the ancient kingdom, and reach- 

ing the Agean sea. The recog- 

nition of the suzerainty of the 

Porte was an empty reservation, 

under the circumstances, as 

Russia intended it to be. The 

twelfth article neutralized the lower Danube. Articles fourteen to 
sixteen provided for reforms in Bosnia, Herzegovina, Crete, Epirus, 
Armenia, and other parts of the Turkish empire. The twenty-second 
article gave Russia a right of official protection of Russian ecclesiastics, 
pilgrims, and monks in European or Asiatic Turkey, together with their 
possessions. Article twenty-four guaranteed free navigation of the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles to neutral merchant vessels in time of war as 
in time of peace, and engaged the Porte not to establish any fictitious 
blockade of the Black sea and Azof ports. All of these articles were 
revised or superseded by the Congress of Berlin. Of the twenty-nine 
articles those that were unaffected by the congress, eleven in number, 
were the thirteenth, relating to the removal of obstructions at the Soulina 
mouth of the Danube by the Porte, and indemnification of private individ- 
uals for losses occasioned thereby; the amnesty provisions, articles 
seventeen and twenty-seven ; the indemnity clauses, nineteen ; the twentieth 
article, relating to lawsuits in Turkey; the twenty-first, permitting 
inhabitants of ceded districts to take up residence elsewhere; the twenty- 
third, relating to the renewal of commercial and consular treaties; and 
the last four articles, covering the evacuation by Russia of the Asiatic 
provinces, the subject of prisoners, and that of ratifications. The 
cessions to Russia, in lieu ef money indemnity which the Porte could not 
pay, included several districts which the tsar, not wishing to annex, had 
the option of exchanging for that part of Bessarabia taken from Russia in 
1856; and in Armenia, ‘‘ Ardahan, Kars, Batoum, Bayazid, and the 
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territory as far as the Saganlough.’’ Of this Asiatic cession, Bayazid 
and the Alaschkerd valley were returned to Turkey by the Berlin congress. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN. 


The rapid and triumphant southward march of the Russians caused 
consternation in certain European capitals. England especially was 
stirred to threats of active interference. The treaty of San Stefano, 
while it put an end to hostilities between the belligerent powers, by no 
means satisfied the requirements of the European concert, if such a thing 
really existed. The English government had already notified the Russian 
government that any treaty made with the Porte would be regarded as a 
matter of interest to the powers and subject to revision by them. When 
the San Stefano terms were announced, England and Austria-Hungary 
united in declaring them unsatisfactory and in demanding a congress. 
The objection of the Austro-Hungarian government to the strengthening 
of the Slavs of the Balkan peninsula was quieted by a special mission from 
Russia; but England persisted in demanding a complete review of the 
treaty of San Stefano upon the basis of the treaty of Paris. For a while 
war seemed inevitable, but every European interest, including those of 
Russia and England, was against such a catastrophe and every resource 
of diplomacy was brought into play to prevent it. Negotiations conducted 
by Count Schouvalof, one of Russia’s ablest diplomats, finally brought 
about the arrangement of a secret treaty between England and Russia, 
signed at London, May 30, 1878. This agreement provided for the 
settlement of some of the disputed points, notably in regard to Bulgaria, 
upon the basis afterward determined by the Congress of Berlin. 

The congress met in Berlin on the 13th of June, holding its sessions in 
a wing of the Radziwill palace, the residence of Bismarck. The German 
chancellor presided over the deliberations. The congress was made up 
of the leading statesmen from the six great powers of Europe, and 
Turkey. Delegates from Greece, Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro 
attended the sessions that dealt with affairs relating to their states, but 
had no membership in the congress. Its deliberations resulted in a com- 
plete resettlement of the Eastern question, as it then presented itself, 
but this settlement rested upon the treaties of Paris of 1856 and of 
London in 1871, so that the present policies of Europe upon this 
question are represented by the Treaty of Berlin, plus those articles of 
the two earlier treaties which it did not supersede or repeal. Nothing 
since has modified this adjustment of general European policy. The 
congress was therefore an evidence that the powers were prepared to 
insist determinedly that the status of the Turkish empire was a matter of 
European concern and not to be regulated by one state acting indepen- 
dently. 

Of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris that of Berlin retained in 
whole or in part the articles admitting the Ottoman empire to participa- 
tion in the advantages of the public law of Europe, pledging the 
contracting parties to resort to mediation before using force in case of 
any future misunderstanding with the Porte, and making the navigation 
of the Bosporus, the Black sea, and the Danube free to merchant 
vessels. Of the nine articles of the Treaty of London (1871) those 
supplementing or revising the provisions of 1856 relating to navigation of 
the Straits, the Black sea, and the Danube, remained practically operative 
under the Treaty of Berlin. It will be seen that these survivals of the 
earlier treaties deal almost wholly with questions of merely commercial 
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importance. On the great political questions the Berlin congress struck 
out new lines— necessarily, since it started from a new basis. The 
fundamental principles of the earlier arrangements had been the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire. Greece had been allowed an independent 
existence early in the century, but with narrow territorial limits; and 
Moldavia and Wallachia had received partial independence in 1856; but 
otherwise the powers had refused to sanction any inroad upon Turkish 
sovereignty. Now a considerable part of the Turkish territory in Europe 
was parceled out among three independent states and one autonomous 
tributary principality. A marked, though still very imperfect, recogni- 
tion was given to the principle of nationality,-and the years immediately 
succeeding 1878 were to show how much real vitality the principle 
possesses, even under adverse circumstances. 

The temporary provisions of the treaty, those concerned with the 
immediate settlement of complications growing out of the war, are of no 
interest now; indeed, they were comparatively few in number, being 
chiefly left for the belligerents to settle according to the stipulations of 
San Stefano; but the catalogue of articles of permanent effect is a long 
and important one.’ The principal question in the view of the powers 
was that of Bulgaria, which was first considered and occupies the first 
twelve articles of the treaty. It was created an autonomous tributary 
principality, under 
the suzerainty of the 
sultan, with a Chris- 
tian government and 
a national militia. 
An elective Assem- 
bly of Notables was 
to draw up the or- 
ganic law, and the 
prince was to be 
thereafter elected by 
the people, subject 
to the confirmation 
of the Porte with the 
assent of the powers. 
Freedom of religion 
was to be guaranteed. 
Several articles pro- 
vided for the details 
of carrying out these main provisions. But this Bulgaria was not the 
great Bulgaria of San Stefano, more than half of which was restored to 
Turkey, the eastern part of this restoration being erected into the prov- 
ince of Eastern Roumelia, to the delimitation and organization of which 
ten more articles were devoted. This province was to ‘‘ remain under the 
direct political and military authority of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
under conditions of administrative autonomy,’’ with a Christian governor- 














tens 


' The articles of the treaty of Berlin are classified as follows: I.—XII., Bulgaria; XIII.- 
XXII., Eastern Roumelia; XXIII., Crete and other European provinces; XXIV., Greece; 
XXV., Bosnia and Herzegovina; XXVI.~XXXI., XXXIII., Montenegro; XXXIV.-XL., 
XLII., Servia; XLIII.-LI., Roumania; LII.-LVII., the Danube; LVIII.-LX., cessions in 
Asia; LXI. LXII., obligations undertaken by the Porte; XXII., XXXII., XLI., evacuations ; 
LXIII.—LXIV., confirmation of former treaties and ratification. 


* In a circular addressed to the English embassies setting forth the views of their govern- 
ment on the proposed congress is a paragraph on the New Bulgaria and Russian influence 
over it, which states very clearly the English, and in great measure the Austrian position 
on this question. Lord Salisbury said: ‘‘ The most important consequences to which the 
treaty [of San Stefano] practically leads are those which result from its action as a whole upon 
the nations of southeastern Europe. By the articles erecting the New Bulgaria, a strong Slav 
state will be created under the auspices and control of Russia, possessing important harbors 
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general.’ Police duty was to be in the hands of native gendarmerie; and 
irregular troops, Bashi-Bazouks, and Circassians, were not to be employed 
as garrisons on the border. Ottoman troops could be summoned into the 
province only upon sufficient emergency, after notice to the powers. The 
administrative, judicial, and financial systems of the province were to be 
organized by a European commission, acting in concert with the Porte. 

The Porte engaged itself ‘‘ scrupulously to apply in the Island of Crete 
the Organic Law of 1868 with such modifications as may be considered 
equitable,’’ * a promise which had it been honestly kept might have pre- 
vented the late Cretan insurrection and the abortive Greek war. Similar 
laws adapted to local requirements were to be applied in other European 
Turkish provinces. The Greek boundary was to be rectified,’ disagree- 
ment to be subject to mediation by the powers. This after much negotia- 
tion was finally accomplished by the award of May 24, 1881, the frontier 
convention of July 2 between Greece and Turkey, and the final act of the 
delimitation com- 
mission, signed at 
Constantinople, 
November 27. By 
this settlement 
Greece received 
Thessaly and a part 
of Epirus. The 
Berlin treaty also 
provided that Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina 
should be occupied 
and administered by 
Austria-Hungary, 
although remaining 
subject to the sov- 
ereignty of the sul- 
tan." This peculiar 
arrangement was 
intended to prevent the consolidation of a strong Slav kingdom on the 
Hungarian border. 

The succeeding twenty-six articles are devoted to the recognition of 
Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania as independent states, upon condition 
that full. religious liberty, without discrimination in any civil and political 
rights and privileges, on account of creed, should be granted to all 
subjects. This provision caused some difficulty in Roumania where there 
was, and is, a strong anti-Semitic feeling, Many details were necessary 
for the adjustment of the relations of these states with those around 
them. Montenegro received the port of Antivari and its seaboard 
district, but subject to the restriction that it should neither have ships 






































upon the shores of the Black sea and the Archipelago, and conferring upon that power a 
preponderating influence over both. political and commercial relations in those seas. It 
will be so constituted as to merge in the dominant Slav majority a considerable mass of 
population which is Greek in race and sympathy, and which views with alarm the prospect 
of absorption into a community alien to it not only in nationality but in political tendency 
and in religious allegiance. The provisions by which this new state is to be subjected to a 
ruler whom Russia will practically choose, its administration framed by a Russian com- 
missary, and the first working of its institutions commenced under the control of a Russian 
army, sufficiently indicate the political system of which it is in future to form a part.” 
Russia’s answer to this criticism, contained in a memorandum by Prince Gortschakoff, is a 
general denial of the charge of undue extension of Russian influence, and the claim that 
Russia merely sought in the case of Bulgaria to make more clear and definite what Europe 
had already decided upon. 

° Treaty of Berlin, Art. XIII. 5 Ibid., Art. XXIV. 

*Tbid., Art. XXIII. 5 Tbid., Art. XXV. 
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nor flag of war (presumably naval flag), and that its waters should be 
closed to the ships of war of all nations.’ Roumania reluctantly gave up 
to Russia that part of Bessarabia which had been taken from Russia in 
1856, receiving as compensation the islands of the Danube delta, the Isle 
of Serpents, and a portion of the Dobrudscha. 

Five articles* secured the neutralization of the Danube, upon the 
banks of which there were to be no fortifications and on its waters no 
ships of war below the Iron Gate. The European Commission of the 
Danube, upon which Roumania was henceforth to be represented, was to 
be continued and to exercise its functions in complete independence of 
all territorial authorities. This commission had been authorized by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856 to have charge of works for maintaining the 
navigability of the river. It was composed of delegates from each of 
the signatory powers, and had its own flag. 

Russia’s only direct gains of territory by the war, as Gortschakoff had 
not failed to remind the powers, were in the cessions of Armenian terri- 
tory in Asia Minor, upon which 
Russia was disposed to insist. 

England was the chief objector, 
but after long negotiations prac- 
tically yielded to Russia’s de- 
mands and sought an offset. In 
a note, dated the 30th of May, 
1878, to Mr. Layard, the British 
ambassador at Constantinople, 
Lord Salisbury explained that 
while Russia and the other 
powers were likely to find a basis 
of harmonious action as regarded 
European Turkey, there was ‘‘no 
such prospect with respect to 
that portion of the treaty (of 
San Stefano) which concerns 
Turkey in Asia.’’ He then de- 
clared that the cession of so 
much territory would spread 
among the peoples subject to 
the Ottoman power, which he 
acknowledged rested upon force, 
a belief in the decline of that 
power which would assist the 
dissolution of the empire, the in- 
tegrity of which was regarded by the British government as es- 
sential to general peace. Her Majesty’s government therefore felt it 
necessary that a power strong enough to enforce its will should stand 
behind Turkey and guarantee the empire against further dismember- 
ment. This England was prepared to do on two conditions. There 
must be an assurance of reforms by the Porte in the government of its 
Christian and other subjects in the regions to be guaranteed. The 
English government was ‘‘ not prepared to sanction misgovernment and 
oppression.’’ In spite of this brave declaration made in 1878, the Arme- 
nian massacres took place unpunished in 1894, in the very region for the 
security and good government of which England had become responsible. 
Furthermore, to enable England to execute the proposed arrangement, a 
military occupation of Cyprus was proposed, the island to be administered 
by England but not to be alienated from Turkey, which was to receive 


‘Treaty of Berlin, Art. XXIX. 
8 Numbers lii.—lvii. 
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any surplus revenue. In accordance with this proposal a treaty of defen- 
sive alliance between Great Britain and Turkey was signed at Constan- 
tinople on the 4th of June, 1878, to take effect in case Russia retained 
Batoum, Ardahan, or Kars, and made any attempts to take further terri- 
tories in Asia. As Russia was confirmed in the possession of the 
territories named, being only refused Bayazid and the Alaschkerd valley, 
this treaty between Great Britain and Turkey became operative. Under 
it England occupies Cyprus and stands guard against Russia’s further 
advance into Asia Minor. The 
moral results that were to flow 
from this benevolent protector- 
ate are not yet in evidence, but 
it is not forgotten in Russia that 
since 1878 Great Britain has 
occupied this position of open 
menace. Russia likewise feels 
that the two powers, Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain, 
which did most to hamper 
Russia’s action and deprive her 
of the fruits of victory, have 
been willing to step in and 
profit by that victory by the oc- 
cupation in the one case of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in 
the other of Cyprus. The acqui- 
sition of Batoum by Russia was 
made less valuable by the decree 
of the congress that its fortifica- 
tions should be razed ‘and it 
should be made a free port. 

These were the chief results 
of the Berlin deliberations. 
Upon the basis thus established 
the affairs of southeastern Europe have been conducted for twenty- 
two years. There have been changes of boundary in Montenegro and 
Greece, accomplished between 1878 and 1881, but these did not 
affect the general principles laid down at Berlin. In one respect, 
however, the Berlin arrangement broke down, through the develop- 
ment of the national spirit of the Bulgarians. That spirit, universal 
in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, demanded the union of the 
Bulgarian provinces which had been refused by the congress. After 
seven years of agitation the people decided to take things into their own 
hands. A bloodless revolution was effected on the 18th of September, 
1885, by which Eastern Roumelia united itself to Bulgaria. On the 19th 
of September Prince Alexander assumed the title of Prince of North and 
South Bulgaria. The Porte protested and asked for an execution of the 
Berlin provisions by the powers, but the latter, in a collective note, 
merely condemned this violation of the treaty and expressed confidence 
that ‘‘ the sultan will do all that he can, consistently with his sovereign 
rights, before resorting to the force which he has at his disposal.’’ This 
chilly response did not encourage the harassed sultan to engage in a war 
for which Turkey had neither the will nor the means. Russia, the 
original advocate of a greater Bulgaria, alone displayed intense opposition 
to the realization of its own earlier proposition. Indeed the rapid growth 
and the independent and self-reliant spirit of Bulgaria had disappointed 
Russia. The tsar had expected that gratitude for Russia’s great service 
in securing autonomy for the Bulgarians would make them the willing 
instruments of Russian policy. Instead they had shown a spirit of prog- 
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ress and had developed a national policy with little regard to Russia or 
the other powers. Thus the Russian government was touched in senti- 
ment and self-interest alike. Justly or unjustly it regarded the course 
of the Bulgarians as ungrateful and it saw slipping from it that influence 
in the Balkan peninsula for which it had fought a hard and costly war. It 
therefore opposed the increase of Bulgarian power with intense hostility, but 
it could not take any open action without the codperation of the powers. 
Curiously enough, Bulgaria’s neighbor, Servia, was the only one to 
raise a hand against the union. 
Hoping to make some territorial 
gains, Servia opened war on Bul- 
garia, in the name of the Treaty 
of Berlin, but the admirable 
leadership and conduct of the 
Bulgarians and Roumelians won 
for the new united principality 
a decided victory, and peace was 
concluded on the 3rd of March, 
1886, at Bucharest, by represent- 
atives of Bulgaria, Servia, and 
the Porte. Prince Alexander’s 
efforts to come to a friendly 
understanding with the tsar 
proving unavailing, he accom- 
plished on behalf of Bulgaria an 
agreement with the Porte by 
which he was to be nominated 
for governor-general of Eastern 
Roumelia, the statutes of which 
were to be modified to corre- 
spond with those of Bulgaria, 
and the Porte was to place 
soldiers at his disposal in case 
he was attacked. Prince Alexander’s desire, when the good understanding 
with Russia was finally broken down, was to form a confederation 
of the Balkan states, including Turkey, which should be strong enough to 
act independently of the European concert, but this plan, long agitated and 
with much favor among the Christian states, seems hardly likely to be 
realized because of national jealousies among the Balkan states. A concert 
of these little states is as difficult to preserve as is that of the great 
powers of Europe. 

Perhaps the most important consequence of the Treaty of Berlin has 
been its effect upon Russian policy. Ever since the time of Peter the 
Great, Russia has been following a consistent policy of expansion north, 
west, south and east, looking always toward the sea. Its western and 
northern limits were reached early and easily, but for more than a century 
and a half the imperial city on the Bosporus has dazzled the eyes of the 
tsars, who have liked to regard themselves as the successors of Constan- 
tine. Paris, London, and Berlin put an end to their hopes in this 
direction. The united powers of Europe raised an impregnable barrier to 
Russian possession of Constantinople. The treaty of Berlin, and the inde- 
pendent spirit of the Balkan and Danubian states themselves transformed 
into an idle dream the second point of Russian policy, which had been a 
part of every treaty between Russia and Turkey until 1856 — the asser- 
tion of a Russian protectorate over the Christian provinces of Turkey. 
Alexander III. refused to accept the situation and showed an intense 
hostility toward the states that had been freed by Russian arms, endeav- 
oring to accomplish by political intrigue what war and diplomacy had 
failed to bring about. Nicolas IJ, has adopted a different course. 
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Russian intrigues in the Balkan capitals no longer form the stock 
political gossip of the foreign news columns. Russia maintains an 
attitude of indifference, except as one of the concert, to affairs at 
the south, and seeks new fields of activity. The tsar has apparently 
accepted Bismarck’s reported dictum, which once aroused so much indig- 
nation in St. Petersburg: ‘‘ Russia has nothing to do in the west. Her 
mission is in Asia, There she represents civilization.’’ 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. In what respect have the problems of the great powers changed since 1871? 2. How 
was the Eastern question reopened? 3. Why does the ‘‘ sick man’’ still rule at Constan- 
tinople? 4. What attempts were made by Russia previously to extend her territory toward 
Constantinople? 5. How were her attempts in the early part of this century thwarted? 
6. What unfortunate resolution did the powers adopt in 1856 with reference to Turkey? 
7. Describe the small Balkan and Danubian nationalties. 8: Why does Russia claim 
jurisdiction over these states? 9. Why have these states sometimes taken sides with 
Turkey? 10. Which of them have become independent? 


1. Describe the state of affairs in Turkey and in the Balkan peninsula in 1871. 2. How 
did the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina embarrass Germany? 3. How did it affect 
Austria? 4. What was the result of the secret treaty between Austria and Russia in 1877? 
5. What was the Andrassy note and what effect had it? 6. What caused the Bulgarian 
atrociiies? 7. What effect had these upon the small neighboring nationalities? 8. What 
allies had Turkey at this time? 9. When and how did Russia begin war? 10. How did the 
two contestants compare? 11. Describe the progress of Russia’s campaigns. 12. What 
effect had her successes upon other states? 13. What were the chief points of the treaty 
of San Stefano? 


1. What action did England take regarding the treaty of San Stefano?’ 2. Upon what 
basis does the present agreement about the Eastern question rest? 3. What provisions of 
the Treaty of Paris were retained in the Berlin Treaty? 4. What of the Treaty of London? 
5. What difference is noticeable between these articles and those of the Berlin Treaty? 6. 
What -position was given to Bulgaria? 7. What to Eastern Roumelia? 8. What was 
required of the Porte respecting Crete and Greece? 9. What peculiar arrangement was 


made for Bosnia and Herzegovina? 10. What states were made independent and under 
what conditions? 11. What did Russia gain from the war? 12. Describe England’s posi- 
tion. 13. How was the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia regarded by the various 
powers? 14. Why does Russia feel irritation against England? 15. What was the result 
of Servia’s protest? 16. Why is a Balkan confederation improbable? 17. What change 
has taken place in Russia’s policy regarding Constantinople? 


Wd 


1. What caused the separation between the Greek and Roman Churches? 2. What are 
the distinctive beliefs of the Greek Church? 3. How did the imperial family of Paleologus 
secure its title? 4. What is the origin of the term ‘‘ The Sublime Porte’’? 5. What is 
the capital of each Balkan state? 6. Whois Carmen Sylva? 7. What are some of her 
best known literary productions? 8. Why are the colors of the Greek flag blue and white? 
9. Who was Disraeli? 10. What and where is the Iron Gate of the Danube? 


I 
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[The voyage from New York to Gibraltar, scenes in Tangier and Algiers, and the arrival 
at Alexandria, were described in the October issue. In November, Alexandria, the trip to 
Upper Egypt and scenes along the Nile, were the subjects considered.] 


Ul. DOWN THE NILE TO CAIRO. 
BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT. 


WOU have noticed that Egypt grew young as we proceeded up the 
river. When we were at Philz, we were only two thousand 
years away from our own time; when we were at Thebes, 
perhaps four thousand years.’ Now we are almost back to 
Cairo, but we stop a few miles down the river upon the opposite 

shore and travel inland till we near the palms that mark the site of Mem- 
phis. Ah, here is age! Five thousand years ago, it may be six, where 
this clump of palms, this group of Arab huts now stands, there stood the 
mightiest political capital in all the world, and the oldest; so honored 
that the early kings were proud to build their tombs along the rocky 
margin of the adjacent desert; so wide that three days’ journey could not 
compass it. ‘‘ Here exiled Joseph rose to wealth and fame, and, bent 
with years, the trembling Israel came.’’ Where is the great temple of 
Ptah, of which Herodotus speaks? Where is the sanctuary in which the 
bull-god, Apis, lived in state, taking his exercise in pillared courtyard, 
where every column was a statue? Where is the lake, the sacred grove, 
the obelisk, the palace, the precious sculpture? All, all are gone, and 
there remains of Memphis ‘‘ only a few huge rubbish heaps, some broken 
statues, and a name.’”’ ‘‘QOh, daughter of Egypt,’’ said the prophet 
Jeremiah, in the day when Egypt was mighty, ‘‘ make ready that which 
will serve thee in thy captivity, because Memphis shall become a desert, 
she shall be forsaken and uninhabited.”’ 

One conspicuous object yet remains—the colossal statue of our old 
friend Rameses. The sole important relic of the glory of Memphis, he 
lay prostrate for centuries in the mud of the yearly inundation. He is 
now lifted where the overflow of coming years may not injure him. We 
shall meet Rameses once again in mummy form. Till then, old friend, fare- 
well. Farther inland still, we get our first glimpse of the oldest monu- 
ment in the world, the Step Pyramid of Sakkara. It had been standing 
perhaps a thousand years when Abraham was born. It has been opened 
and found to be a tomb. 

One of the remarkable features of the Egyptian religion was the sacred 
character with which it invested various animals, the injury or killing of 


_ | Abydos, about ninety miles north of Luxor, has recently become one of the most interest- 
ing places in Egypt. A short distance to the southwest stood the ancient city of This, the 
birthplace of Mena, one of the early kings of the first dynasty, who founded Mei: his and 
built a great dam to turn aside the waters of the Nile. A somewhat mythical character 
has been attached to him until recent discoveries by Professor. Petrie established his iden- 
tity and that of seven others of the first dynasty kings who ruled Egypt 4,500 years before 
Christ. An earlier discovery ‘at Abydos was the temple of Seti I. on one wall of which 
is a tablet containing seventy-six royal cartouches of the various kings from Mena to Seti. 
Half way between Abydos and Cairo are the famous rock cut tombs of Beni-Hassan, excavated 
in terraces at a great height above the river. ‘‘ Their walls are covered with paintings, 
and many are adorned with pillared porches cut in the rock.’”’ The Doric order of Greece 
may be traced to the porches of Beni-Hassan and the temple of Thotmes III. at Karnak. 
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which was punishable with death. Some of these animals were venerated 
all over the land; the cat, the dog-faced ape, and the beetle. Certain 
localities had patron saints in the shape of crocodiles, frogs, snakes, and 
fish. At Memphis, the sacred bull was worshiped, and received the name 
of Apis. When the bull died, he was embalmed and deposited in a costly 
tomb, while the priests ransacked the country round for another animal 
with the standard markings of black and white, into which it was supposed 
the divinity had taken his flight. A large line of tombs is especially 


known as the Apis tombs, from having been the depositories of the sacred 


bulls of Memphis. Guided by a forlorn and solemn Arab, we enter. The 

atmosphere is hot and oppressive. There is no dampness under ground in 

this country of cloudless sun. Lighting our way with candles, we proceed 

for hundreds of feet along mysterious, shadowy corridors. We pass 

twenty-four of these great granite coffins, some of them highly polished, 

and all rifled of their contents. The most intelligent Egyptian had far 

higherconcep- 

tion of divinity 

than this. But 

such animal 

worship is not 

so absurd as 

at first it 

seems. It has 

always been 

dificult for 

humanity to 

think pure 

spirit. There 

had been many 

an inarticulate 

cry raised for 

a God made 

visible to men, before the Man of Nazareth came to do his earthly work. 
Near by is one of the most instructive and interesting sights in all 

Egypt — the tomb of a wealthy nobleman of five thousand years ago, the 

Honorable Mr. Ti. The wealthy class of Egyptians began early in life, 

evidently, to plan the construction of tombs corresponding with their rank 

and station. These tombs were lined with smoothly cut stone, decorated 
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by the sculptor in relief, and finally by the painter in color. In niches 

were placed lifelike statues of the occupants. The whole history of the 

belief of these Memphis Egyptians concerning the future life is written 

on these walls. Nothing stands out so prominently in all Egypt 2s the 

ancient, deeply-rooted faith in immortality. This is the meaning of those 

wonderful processes of embalming the human bodies, of which we know 

so little. This is the meaning of the profuse offerings of food and drink 

which were left in the tomb for the silent occupant. This is the meaning 

of these engravings on the tomb of Ti. The representation of these 

offerings took the place of the real substance, if necessary. The Ka, or 

double, which inhabited the tomb with the mummy, must be provided for 

while the soul was undergoing its journey of purification in the unknown 

world. Until the day of the resurrection this double must be fed. So 

on the walls we see depicted the plowing, sowing, reaping and storing of 

the grain, the fattening of the poultry, and the driving of the cattle. 

The lone inhabitant of the tomb might choose from the pictures on the 

wall the animal that 

pleased him best — 

the kid, the ox, or 

the gazelle. A child 

might here read the 

history of Ti’s life 

on earth. He was 

very prosperous. 

His shoemakers ply 

theawl. His glass- 

makers blow their 

tubes. His carpen- 

ters hew down trees 

and build ships. 

Groups of women 

weave and spin un- 

der the eyes of the 

taskmaster. There 

was business going 

on around the Ti 

premises in the 

good old days of 

long ago. He 

owned flocks, and 

herds, and a multi- 

tude of slaves. He 

was a kind husband 

and father. In the 

portrait sculptures, 

his wife and chil- 

dren and himself 

walk out together to view his lands and visit at the wharves when Ti’s 

ships come in with produce from his distant farms. In one of the niches 

was found a statue of Ti, now preserved in the Cairo Museum, in true 

Egyptian style, twice as big as his wife and several times as large as his 

children. In Egyptian art the great man was always the great man, his own 

family were somewhat smaller, and the common people were only dwarfs. 
Now we cross the river and return to Cairo, which is the limit of our 

journey; Cairo, the modern Paris of Egypt, the most fascinating city in 

all the land. We shall make our headquarters at Shepheard’s, where one 

may secure all the comforts and luxuries of England or America with 

many of the novelties of the Orient. Seated on the spacious porch, one 

may witness, every hour of the day, bewildering, enchanting scenes that 
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will send the mind back dreaming to the boyhood stories of Arabian 
Nights. Syrian dragomans, barefooted Egyptian peasants, swarthy 
Bedouins of the desert with flowing robes, blue-black Abyssinians, 
Englishmen on horseback, Americans in carriages, lemonade venders, 
water carriers, caravans of camels loaded with sugar cane, Arabs and 
donkeys by the hundred ready for the conveyance of travelers, women 
bearing on their heads huge burdens, men testing the strength of their 
skulls with what seems as much as half a cord of wood: all busy, all ina 
hurry, for an Arab is not lazy 
when he has something to do. 
And the street-cries in an un- 
known tongue — how they deafen 
and distract one! Taken all in 
all, the novelty of the scene is 
hardly to be met with elsewhere. 

First we shall take a carriage 
ride and get a general view of 
the city. The first point we 
visit is the citadel. From this 
height we have an excellent view, 
with the mosque of Sultan Has- 
san in the foreground. 

One of the most striking 
things, I think, to the stranger 
from a Christian land is the sight 
of the four hundred mosques 
piercing the heavens with their 
minarets, instead of the spires 
of Christian churches, and the 
reflection that we have here 

not only another race but another religion, where the very name of 
Christian is spoken with hissing hate, and the fanaticism of Islam is 
tempered only by the presence and the power of European arms. 

On the parapets of the mosque of Mahomet Ali, two officers, or 
muezzins, as they are called, proclaim the hour of prayer. With their 
hands up to their ears they call five times a day in a loud voice: “‘ Allah 
is great! I testify that there is no god but Allah, and Mahomet is 
the prophet of Allah. Come to prayer, come to worship; Allah is 
great. There is no god but Allah. To pray is better than to sleep.”’ 
Faithful and devout Moslems pray five times aday, and they are not 
ashamed of being seen. It is their habit to pray when the appointed 
hours come around, no matter where they may be or how occupied. 
They go to the mosque to pray as in the picture, but they are as devout 
without. The camel driver dismounts and bows his forehead in the dust 
of the roadside, with his face turned towards Mecca, the holy city of his 
faith. The merchant spreads his carpet in front of his little shop. The 
boatman prostrates himself upon the deck. As the evening sun was 
sinking over the harbor of Beirut, I saw one thousand pilgrims, on the 
deck of a large steamer, en route to Mecca, bowing themselves together 
with their faces towards the east. There are those who hold that this is 
but the spirit of the Pharisee, but to me it seemed rather the simple 
expression of a devout and unaffected devotion. There is no sect among 
them who do it to be seen of men. As 2 nation, they perform this act of 
worship as a simple duty and as a matter of course. 

We talk about the masses and the classes; we know nothing of it in 
this country as it is known in oriental lands. Mud huts are the only 
houses of by far the greater portion of the natives who inhabit the Nile 
country. They are built of Nile mud or sun-dried bricks, and rise to a 
height of six or eight feet. Within the walls of such a dwelling lives the 
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Egyptian of today, with his wife and children, in close companionship with 
his donkeys, his dogs and his pigeons. Scarcely an article of furniture 
redeems these comfortless abodes. A raised platform of dried mud will 
make a bed for the master of the house. There is little wood, the village 
refuse taking its place for fuel. The bread is baked in a public oven. 
Dust several inches deep serves as a carpet for the floor. This is the 
type of Egyptian home; albeit there are in Cairo and the larger towns 
buildings that remind us of those in Europe and America. 

And finally, among the public institutions of the city we may take a 
glimpse at the interior of the University of Cairo, where from seven to 
ten thousand students daily study the Koran, or listen to lectures on the 
Mohammedan faith. The students sit cross-legged around the professor. 
This is the greatest Mohammedan institution of learning in the world, but 
the system of education is still in a most primitive condition, and there is 
an entire absence of independent thought. * 

Now let us walk, and get a little closer to the life of the people. It 
would be a hopeless undertaking to attempt to see even a tithe of the 
whole. This Egyptian Paris has its dark side, which cannot here be 
described. But it has also a side altogether unique and picturesque, which 
I shall attempt to depict. No lady can be happy in Cairo until she has 
visited the Muski, the great street of the bazaars. Each trade has its 
section. The ba- 
zaars are all open 
to the street, and 
the wares, what- 
ever they may be, 
are placed in piles 
upon the floor and 
shelves, while the 
dealer sits in the 
midst of them, or 
stands in front to 
allure the passer- 
by. Each one is 
crying out to some- 
body, or bantering 
good-naturedly 
with a passing 
friend. The street 
is crowded with 
carriages and don- 
keys, and donkey 
boys are shouting 
as if they were pos- 
sessed. The din is 
something dreadful 
until one gets used 
to it, but every foot 
of the way holds interest for the stranger. Close bargaining with an Arab 
is a work of fine art. It takes time and patience. He begins by asking you 
twice what the article is worth. You must begin by offering him one-half 
its value. As the day rolls on, you slowly get together, and just as the sun 








* Heliopolis, near Cairo, was the ancient seat of university learning in Egypt. Here Moses 
may have been trained ‘‘ in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’’ It was also a very important 
religious center four to five thousand years ago. An imposing temple was erected here 
to the sun-god Ra. It was from this place, according to the Hebrew book of Genesis, that 
Joseph married his wife, ‘‘ the daughter of the priest of On,’’ or Heliopolis, — who was given 
him by Pharaoh. Nothing remains of the temple and colleges and stately palaces save a 
solitary but beautiful red granite obelisk sixty-eight feet high. 
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goes down, and your patience is well-nigh exhausted, the article is yours at 
a fair price. But it is funif you have the time and the genius for it. We 
are now out upon a broader street, and we come upon Mohammedan women 
returning home from market, with their faces veiled in obedience to the 
command of the Koran. The veil is nota mere bit of gossamer lace, but is 
of heavy material, with a hideous nose-piece of metal or bamboo, and is 
fastened to the head by cords. The women, in general, possess splendid 
figures, stand erect, and their eyes snap with animation. The covering 
of the face is not the only hardship their religion entails upon the gentler 
sex. Jewelry and gossip, sweetmeats, cigarettes and isolated dreariness 
fill out the aimless days of the harem women of rank. The poor peasant 
wives are happier; they work hard and are bitterly poor, but they know 
the fresh air and the sunshine of the fields. Women are allowed no 
place in the mosque save in the galleries behind the screen. Their souls 
are not considered as of value, and to have girl children is looked upon 
as an affliction most dire. The fact is, Mohammedanism, with its polyg- 
amy and its degradation of woman and family life, has laid well the 
foundation of its own destruction. 

We might pause a moment to look at the market for camels, those 
supercilious, ill-tempered creatures who “‘ carry fresh water cisterns in 
their stomachs,’’ or at a donkey market. No animal has been upbraided 
more by travelers for his lack of ambition and his native stubbornness than 
the donkey. But my experience is that there are two kinds of donkeys, 
just as there are two kinds of the 
rest of us, the good and the bad. 
Irode one at Luxor that belonged 
to the sheik of the village, which 
was as ambitiousas Cesar. In the 
collection of forty donkeys that 
started for the tombs of the kings 
he was the chief. We began the 
journey near the rear position. 
But the little fellow took a drink 
from the Nile, as we forded an inlet 
of the river, then stretched his 
neck up high and took a sniff of 
desert air, and with head uplifted 
and long ears and bright eyes 
pointed straight forward, he en- 
tered the race to see what he could 
do with it. He pushed his nose 
between two slower donkeys that 
were in his way, and got past. Then he wheeled off to the right, edged 
himself along close to the bank, and hurried by half a dozenmore. When 
at last he got to the head of the cavalcade, he stayed there. If the 
others walked, he walked just a little faster than they. If they began 
to canter, he was off in a jiffy. No donkey boy’s whip was quick 
enough to reach him. It would have been sacrilege to touch him with a 
spur. And the close of along day saw him still in the van, unwearied 
and undismayed. 

The milk wagon in Cairo is quite an institution. The cow is led around 
to the houses of the various customers; the basin is brought out by the 
servant, and the process of milking proceeds on the spot. This method 
has its advantages; you can be sure the article is fresh, and has no more 
than its natural proportion of water. 

If we are in Cairo on Friday afternoon, we may go at two o’clock to 
the convent of the howling dervishes who perform one of the most fanat- 
ical of the religious ceremonies of the East. The dervishes are the 
hysterical emotionalists of the Mohammedan faith, a class common 
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enough to all religions, but having its own peculiar manifestation among 
the Mohammedans. When their worship begins, one reads the Koran, 
while another recites prayers, and musicians play a mournful melody on a 
strange collection of instruments. Then the dervishes gather in a circle, 
and begin to whirl or dance and chant: ‘‘ Allah, Allah, Allah;’’ softly at 
first, then louder and louder, hoarser and hoarser, faster and faster. 
The frenzy deepens; they leap into the air, they fling their bodies back- 
ward, they shriek, they groan, until delirium takes the place of balanced 
reason. Oftentimes they fall to 
the ground panting and ex- 
hausted. Then they are ‘‘ struck 
by Mohammed,’’ according to 
their own interpretation. They 
were great tribes of this peculiar 
sect, led by the Mahdi, who strove 
to carry, with one mad rush, the 
modern Maxim guns of Kitchener 
at Khartum, and left their bodies 
by the thousand strewn upon 
the field. 

We shall need a good night’s 
rest, both for our bodies and for 
our imaginations, before we pass 
the crowning day of all in 
Egypt — an experience we shall 
long remember—at the Pyramids and the Sphinx. Refreshed by 
deep slumber, we start in the early morning and cross the river by 
a bridge plainly of English construction, the Kasr-en-Nil. It is market 
morning, early, and the crowds that move along make one grand 
and curious picture. Produce from the country is piled high on camel 
hump and donkey back, or poised upon the Arab head. At the west end 
of the bridge we come upon the great bazaar, where products are 
exchanged daily. Driving on, we pass an inlet of the Nile and see the 
natives washing buffaloes— animals in great demand in Egypt for the 
ploughing. Then our carriage rolls into a road leading through a grove 
of acacia trees. This is the highway to the Pyramids. If our start is made 
early, we shall see, soon after leaving the bridge, the tall trio looking 
gray and indefinite and rather small and unimpressive from a distance. 
But there is a quiet, masterly dignity about them, even now. The noise 
of the great city behind dies away, and feelings of serenity and majesty 
which these pyramids ever produce begin to fill the soul. ‘‘ As the last 
mile was reached, our Arab driver suddenly shouted, ‘ Mashallah,’ wonder- 
ful God! for, lo! the whole eastern side of the great Pyramid -was 
enveloped in the red glare of the rising sun.’’ As you get nearer to it, 
and it towers close above your head, the effect is overwhelming. It 
shuts out the sky and the horizon. It shuts out the other Pyramids; 
there remains nothing but the great pile without and a sense of awe and 
majesty within. The size of the great Pyramid? You ask about its size? 
Well, think of any grouad area of thirteen acres of land with which you 
are familiar—the base covers thirteen acres— and in imagination pile 
upon it, in pyramidal order, blocks of stone with an average thickness of 
three feet, until the apex shall reach a point four hundred and fifty feet 
above the foundation, and you will then have some idea of this colossal 
mass. What if Herodotus speak the truth, and it were necessary to 
employ a hundred thousand workmen, changed every three months for 
ten years, to make a causeway for the conveyance of the granite blocks 
from the first cataract and of limestone from the Mokattam hills? What 
if twenty years be added for building the Pyramid itself? It may be so. 
As you stand here in the morning sunrise, you feel it must be so. 
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Climbing the The ascent is no easy task — four hundred and fifty feet to the summit. 
Pyramid. It is not made by elevator, as we go to the top of our Washington monu- 
ment. It is made up the outside, and over steps or blocks of stone 
averaging at least three feet in height. And even with three or four Arab 
attendants to lift you along and keep you from falling, the task is more 


than many travelers can endure, under the rays of the hot tropical sun. 
But we shall try to make the climb. The Pyramid sheik, or his son, 
must first be seen, and the price fixed for the active, stalwart Arab 
helpers. And then the ascent begins. After a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, we reach the coveted top of the Pyramid, a 
space about thirty feet square. One gets a marvelous view. The coun- 
try is so flat and the atmosphere so clear that the range of vision is very 
great. On the one side is the desert, a mighty sea of drifting sand. 
On the other, the great cultivated valley dotted by villages, with its 
patches of brown and green, the ribbon of the Nile in the midst, and the 
delta spreading far and wide in the distance, till it is lost in the northern 
horizon. Fertility and desolation, life and death, in close proximity, 
while beneath your feet is the monument of a man perhaps five thousand 
years dead. And then we creep down the side of the Pyramid again, with 
a sense of awe and the feeling that somehow human life is a very short 
and very little thing, and eternity very great and very long. 

The monuments of What is the meaning of these mammoth piles? They are the most 

kings. remarkable graves in all the world. Ancient Egypt believed with all her 
being in the immortality of the soul. The body must be preserved to 
the day of resurrection; hence the mummy. Now a man of humble 
origin who had risen to importance, like our friend Ti, of Memphis, 
might erect a temple that should withstand the ages. It behooved a 
greater man, the king of all the land, to raise a monument consistent 
with his rank and power, that should bear testimony to his greatness 
centuries after he had left the earth. This Cheops did five thousand 
years ago, and his pyramid yet remains. About fifty feet above the 
foundation has been found the entrance, facing in every tomb the east, 
or rising sun, expressive of the hope that some day the silent occupant 
might himself come forth into the brightness of the resurrection life. 
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Cheops’s next door neighbor is Chephren. On this pyramid you may 
still see intact a portion of the outer casing at the top. Both had 
originally a smoothly polished granite covering. Centuries ago it was 
stripped by vanda! hands from Cheops, and well-nigh from Chephren, to 
build mosques and palaces in Cairo. 

We must not leave this spot, haliowed by the association of ages, 


without examining from all sides the famous Sphinx, about which we 
have read from childhood. It was hewn with immense toil from a mass of 
natural rock. Rising to a height of sixty-six feet, and spreading its great 
length one hundred and forty feet along the ground, it lies like ‘‘ some 
once animated but now huge and petrified form of prehistoric birth, half 


9? 


buried in the shifting sands.’’ The Sphinx to me is wonderfully impressive. 
I had been skeptical of the reports of travelers who have spoken with 
enthusiastic admiration of this carved block of stone, and was prepared 
to smile loftily at the monster and pass on. But it was my childish 
ignorance. Even in its sadly mutilated state, marred by wanton hands, 
defaced by bullets, I think it the noblest, most majestic sculptured face 
into which I have ever looked. 
I shall never again use the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ solemn as a Sphinx.”’ 
The Sphinx is not solemn. The 
face looks out across the desert 
with an expression of lofty, 
serene certainty, as if it were 
peering without fear into the 
unseen and the eternal. The 
Sphinx is the Egyptian 14th of 
John cut into stone. ‘‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled: ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in Me. 
In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: if it were not so I 
would have told you.’’ There 
it lies, mute, mysterious and 
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alone. It looked upon the dynasties of old — Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
yea, and Turk. These all are gone, and we shall die, and still the sleep- 
less rock will watch and wait with that same tranquil, earnest mien, until 
the day shall break and the shadows flee away. The Pyramid grave is 
death; ‘‘ the Sphinx is hope, hope set up at the door of death.”’ 

Reluctantly we leave this wondrous past. An uproar near at hand 
recalls us to the present. The 
camels with their turbulent 
drivers have come to convey us 
along the desert pathway to 
our carriage. Did you ever ride 
acamel? If you never have, be 
content and never try. I have 
heard the camel called the ‘‘ ship 
of the desert.’’ I had supposed 
this to be because he is the great 
burden-bearer of the desert road. 
It is not so; it is because no ship 
that plows the deep can induce 
seasickness of the most violent 
type so readily as he. It is well 
we have not far to go upon his 
rolling, pitching hump. 

On our return to Cairo, midway 
of the road, we must not over- 
look the rich museum in which 
we might spend many a profitable 
day. It is crowded with instruc- 
tive, interesting  collections.* 
There is, for example, one large case of necklaces and bracelets and golden 
ornaments of many kinds, inlaid with precious stones, wrought by goldsmiths 
four thousand years ago, which would create a sensation far and near as 
an exhibit in the Tiffany establishment in New York. The day is far spent, 
and we must pass them by. But we may take one peep into the mummy 
room, the most alluring spot of all, and look at the most important mummy 
in all Egypt — all that now remains of our familiar friend, great Rameses II. 
His mummy was found in the mountainside at Thebes in 1881, where it 
had been hidden for safety, ages upon ages. He seems like an old 
acquaintance, and we are prone to say with Hamlet: ‘‘I knew him, 
Horatio.’’ Our interest in him began at Thebes and has continued until 
the present. It is a personal, living interest, too. What Pericles is to 
Athens, Rameses is to Egypt. He is the central figure in the history of 
this land. He was born great; he achieved greatness; for many years, 
until the growth of better knowledge, he had the greatness of other 
heroes thrust upon him; and he thrust greatness upon himself, for when 
his father died and left a large amount of temple property unfinished, it is 
suspected that Rameses chiseled out his sire’s cartouche, and chiseled in his 
own, that posterity might believe he built it all himself. He was a great 
constructor and a thief. He was a great conqu ror, but not, perhaps, 














’The Tel-el-Amarna tablets — letters of Egyptian kings and their correspondents in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Mitauni, Syria— were discovered by a peasant woman at Tel-el-Amarna, 
Upper Egypt, one hundred and eighty miles south of Cairo, on the Nile. They have been 
sold to different persons, and are now scattered. In Berlin (Royal Museum) are 181; in 
London (British Museum), 81; in Cairo (Gizeh Museum), 54; in private hands, 20. The 
letters relate to proposals of marriage, erection of palaces, and political affairs occurring 
about 1500 B. C. Among them is one much discussed letter from the governor of Jeru- 
salem, in which he refers to the Khabiri as disturbing the province by their inroads. Were 
they the Hebrews making their first great incursions into Palestine? The names, in the 
original, are very similar. But to accept this theory would be to overturn a chronology 
which now appears well founded. 
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the greatest of his line. He was a great ruler, but he was not just 

and good, for investigation makes little doubt that we are gazing 

upon the face into which Moses looked. This is the Pharaoh of the 
Captivity, under whom the Hebrews suffered, who drove the children of Pharaoh of the 
Israel, with cruel whips and scorn, for whom they built the treasure Captivity. 
cities mentioned in the Book of Exodus, Pithom and Rameses; and his 

son, Merenptah, who continued the oppression, was the Pharaoh of the 

Exodus. His cruelty to the Hebrews, we have sad reason to believe, he 

visited upon the other nations whom he conquered. So his every temple, 

palace, obelisk and statue means boundless pride and tyranny and the 
sacrifice of human lives. He was a splendid Pharaoh, of haughty bearing 

and commanding presence, who held many nations in his iron grasp, and 

was worshiped as a god supreme. But the world has moved since Rameses 

walked here, and no longer upon this 

earth may king or ruler live as Rameses 

lived, and be esteemed great. Yet his 

presence will be felt in Egypt to the end 

of time, and no name along the Nile so 

affects the imagination of the traveler as 

his. There is still a slight fringe of silky, 

almost yellow hair upon his head. His 

eyebrows are white, and his teeth remain 

almost perfect. His father, Sethos, lies 

beside Rameses, and possesses a stronger, 

better and more refined face than his son. 

He was found in the rocky chamber along 

with Rameses, and his body is in a strik- 

ing state of preservation. He, too, isa auuny oF 
man of personality and power; and, ac- Dt SETHOS I. 
cording to the discovered hymns belong- a, rM 

ing to his period, he seems to have been 

possessed of many amiable qualities. He 

was a mighty warrior, and many monu- 

ments attest his military glory. Between 

his hands, tight-folded on his breast, is a 

characteristic relic of ancient Egypt — 

a scarab, or sacred beetle, cut in jet, the 

symbol of eternal life. Perhaps you 

know the story of the Nile beetle; how 

it lays its eggs by the river’s brink, en- 

closes them in a little ball of mud, then 

rolls the ball up the bank to a safe place 

on the edge of the desert and hides it in 

the sand. One day out of the earth comes a new life, and the Egyptians Sacred beetles. 
seized upon it as the emblem of creative power and the resurrection. —~ 
These scarabs were reproduced in stone, in gold, in ivory and in wood. 

They were worn by the living, they were buried in large numbers with 

the dead. On the reverse side was cut the cartouche or seal of the 


It is difficult to get at the exact area of the Egypt of our day. The southern boundary 
has always been movable. The Mohammedan conquerors pushed it farther and farther 
inland, until it reached about two degrees north latitude. But this White Nile and Bahr- 
el-Ghazal region was soon lost again in 1883 through the rebellion of the Arab tribes under 
the Mahdi. These revolutionists wrested the entire Sudan as far as Lower Nubia from the 
Khedive. According to Baedeker, Egypt at the beginning of 1883 was, nominally, at least, 
as extensive as two-thirds of Russia in Europe. After 1883, and until the recent conquest 
of Kitchener, it shrank to a district which, in its productive and inhabited part, was no 
larger than Belgium. The English have regained the country at least as far as Khartum, 
which is about fifteen degrees north latitude, and have again largely increased the ancient 
area. British rule in Egypt will be considered in ‘‘ The Rivalry of Nations,’’ January. 
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owner. It is a fine bit of poetic imagination which would freight these 
little insects with so subtle and so beautiful a lesson. It is one more bit 
of testimony to the religious insight of this ancient people with respect 
to matters unseen and eternal. 


1. During what period of Egyptian history was Memphis the capital? 2. What are the 
Apis tombs of Memphis? 3. Describe the tomb of Ti. 4. Why is the Mohammedan char- 
acter of Cairo especially noticeable in the view from the citadel? 5. How is it otherwise 
impressed upon the traveler? 6. Describe the typical Egyptian home of the mass of the 
people. 7. What is the approved custom in oriental bargaining? 8. How is woman 
regarded under the Moslem faith? 9. Describe the worship of the dervishes. 10. What 
are the dimensions of the Great Pyramid? 11. What is Herodotus’ statement about its 
building? 12. Describe the Sphinx. 18. Give an account of SethosI. 14. Of Rameses 
the Great. 15. Who was the Pharaoh of the Exodus? 

1. Where in Jeremiah does the prophecy mentioned concerning Egypt occur? 2. Who 
were the Mamelukes? 3. Who was Ptah Hotep? 4. What is the heroic poem of Pen-ta- 
ur? 5. What king is known as the Alexander the Great of Egypt? 6. What is the mean- 
ing of the Egyptian decoration which precedes these questions? 7. What famous scholar 
translated the Rosetta Stene? 8. Who was Arabi Pasha? 

In addition to the following bibliography the student should consult those given in 
the November CHAUTAUQUAN, page 191, and in ‘‘ The Travel Club,’’ page 208, which 
contain important references. See also ‘‘ The Travel Club’’ in this number. 

The Monuments and the Old Testament, by Ira M. Price (Christian Culture Press, 1899). 
The results of the latest archeological discoveries in their bearing upon Old Testament 
history. Present Day Egypt, by F. C. Penfield (The Century Co). These articles were 
first published in The Century Magazine. The Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
A. H. Sayce. ‘Especially the chapter on ‘‘ Egyptian Tutelage of Israel.’’ Baedeker’s Hand- 
book of Lower Egypt is of course indispensable to the traveler. Murray’s Guide Book is 
also excellent. My Winter on the Nile, by Charles Dudley Warner, is the present title of 
Mummies and Moslems referred to in the November bibliography. Notes for the Nile, by 
H. D. Rawnsley, is a charming little volume of personal reminiscences with selections also 
from Egyptian literature. Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid, by C. Piazzi Smith, 
The Great Pyramid, by R. A. Proctor, and A Miracle in Stone, by Joseph Seiss, present 
the astronomical and religious theories connected with the pyramid of Cheops. 

‘The Great Pyramid.’’ Edward L. Wilson. Seribner’s Magazine, January, 1888, a 
very valuable and finely illustrated article discussing the various views of the great pyramid. 
*« Finding the First Dynasty Kings.’’ H.D. Rawnsley. Atlantic Monthly, October, 1900, 
a fascinating account of the emergence of these old kings into the light of the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘ Recent Years of Egyptian Exploration.’’ W. M. Flinders Petrie. Popular 
Science Monthly for April, 1900. A summary of the discoveries which in the past six 
years have brought to light the records of prehistoric Egypt. ‘‘ What Britain Has Done 
for Egypt.’’ Ralph Richardson. North American Review, July, 1898. ‘‘ Methods and 
Results of Missions in Egypt." Missionary Review, December, 1897, 





CRITICAL STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE.* 
I. ‘‘TARTUFFE:” A TYPICAL COMEDY OF MOLIERE. 


BY JAMES A. HARRISON. 
(Professor in the University of Virginia.) 


was one memorable day in 1664 that three acts of ‘‘ Tartuffe,’’ 

Moliére’s new comedy, were played before the king at Versailles, 

and the whole piece, a little later, before the fearless Prince de 

Condé. After this it was virtually suppressed until 1669, when 

it was resuscitated, and forty-four consecutive performances 
proved its vitality and —- its irrepressibility. Up to this time Moliére had 
scored rakes, bluestockings, fatuous men and foolish women of all kinds, 
misers, the whole picturesque and putrescent world of Paris with its end- 
less fads and foibles; but one type, numerous in numbers, powerful in 
influence, had not been touched,— the religious hypocrite. 

As Moliére himself says, in his famous preface to ‘‘ Tartuffe’’: 

‘* Here is a comedy about which much noise has been made; which was persecuted for 
years, while the persons it ridicules proved that they were much stronger in France than 
those I had hitherto laughed at. The marquises, the learned women, the luckless husbands, 
and the doctors had meekly borne their representation; in fact, they made believe to be 
amused, with the rest of the world, by the portraits made of them. But the hypocrites 
cannot bear ridicule; they were alarmed at once.’’ 


The Hypocrite —since ‘‘ Tartuffe’’—stands upon a pillar, like St. 
Simon Stylites, a monumental incarnation of a vice prevalent at all times 
in the world, but increasingly so in France as Louis XIV. tended toward 
his Pietistic dotage and cultivated religion as a fine art. Sainte-Beuve, in 
his ‘‘ Port Royal,’’ says: 

‘“ Tt is undoubtedly true that Regnier, Rabelais, Henri Estienne, and the whole sixteenth 
century, also the middle ages and the authors of the fabliauz, and the troubadours of the 
‘Roman du Renart’ had depicted and scorned a hypocrite; but the particular form of 
hypocrisy in the seventeenth century, that of Compromising Casuistry, Jesuitism in short, 
discerned and denounced by Pascal, was caught up and developed to its highest point by 
Moliére in the character of ‘ Tartuffe.’ ’’ 

All Moliére had to do,— remembering Pascal — was to cast a discerning 
eye on the swarming Jesuits around him, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the 
salon, at the palace, and transfer their typical traits to his lifelike canvas 
once for all. The victim might wriggle under the paint, but he was fixed 
as in a gelatine mold, and his features floated before the public in a form 
as eternal as marble. 

For this marvelous comedy Moliére received only hatred and abuse, ‘and 
it was probably owing to ‘‘ Tartuffe ’’ that his body was refused Christian 
burial. ‘‘ Monsieur Moliére,’’ says the librarian Baillet, ‘‘is one of 
the most dangerous enemies which this Age and the World have roused 
against the Church of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Bourdaloue, the great orator, ends a sermon against ‘‘ Tartuffe’’ by 
calling it a ‘‘ damnable invention to humiliate godly men, to bring them 
under suspicion, and to deprive them of the liberty of declaring them- 
selves openly in favor of virtue.’’ ‘ 

Even the great and good Bossuet cried out and said: 

‘* Will you dare support in the sight of heaven plays in which virtue and piety are held 
up to ridicule? Posterity may, perhaps, know the end of this poet-comedian, who died 


while acting, and passed from the frivolity of the stage to the judgment-seat of Him who 
said, ‘ Woe to him who laughs, for he shall weep!’ ”’ 


Moliére was denounced as ‘‘ a demon clothed in flesh, dressed as a man, 


*No. I., An epic: ‘‘ The Song of Roland,’’ appeared in October, No, II., ‘‘ Montaigne 
and Essay-Writing in France,’’ appeared in November. 
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a free-thinker, an impious being deserving to be publicly burned,’’ ‘‘ him- 
self a finished Tartuffe;’’ and the Archbishop of Paris fulminated against 
the play,— the man who, afterwards, refused Christian burial to Moliére. 

But all this denunciation only added to the unbounded popularity of the 
play; every pure and virtuous household saw in it a safeguard against 
the insidious machinations of the Jesuits as they ingratiated themselves 
with the fathers of families and wove their pernicious webs over the 
consciences of men. Every household feared a ‘‘ Tartuffe’’ in its midst; 
the alarm once given, the prowling wolf no longer sneaked around in 
snowy sheep’s raiment, and the virtue of young girls and unsuspecting 
married women had one more safeguard. In these respects this play was 
a wonderful reform element, and Moliére placed himself as a purifier of 
Augean stables beside Hercules, Luther, Erasmus, Pascal, and Junius. 

The opening scene of ‘‘ Tartuffe ’’ presents to us a vivid family picture 
in the reign of Louis XIV. : grandmother, daughter-in-law, granddaughter, 
grandson, son, servants, gathered together and animatedly discussing the 
character of a certain Monsieur Tartuffe. 

If ‘‘ conversation was born in France at the Hotel de Rambouillet,’’ 
Moliére worthily perpetuated its traditions in his swift and_ brilliant 
dialogue. Madame Pernelle, the old grandmother, and her son Orgon are 
fascinated by Tartuffe’s polished elegance and vigorously defend him 
against the attacks of Damis, the son, who has scented the sneak under 
the perfumed polish : 

Orgon. If you had seen him as J first saw him, you would have felt the friendship that 
I feel. He came to church each morning, and with a humble air knelt down beside me 
upon both knees. He drew the eyes of all the congregation to him by the fervor with 
which he prayed to heaven; he sighed, he seemed in ecstasy, and humbly kissed the earth 
from time to time. Then, when I rose to go, he hastened forward to the door to offer me 
the holy water. Learning from his valet, who copies him in all things, who he was and his 
great poverty, I made him gifts. But he, with modesty, desired to give me back a part. 
** Tt is too much,’’ he said, ‘‘ too much by half; I scarce deserve your pity.’’ And when I 
still refused to take the money back, he went, before my eyes, and gave it to the poor. 
At last heaven led me to invite him to my home; and since that day all things have pros- 
pered here. He has corrected much; even in my wife he takes the deepest interest for my 
honor’s sake. He warns me of the gallants who make soft eyes at her; for me he is more 
jealous than I am for myself. In fact, you could scarce believe to what a point his pious 
zeal can carry him. His conscience thinks the merest trifle sin; the veriest nothing is enough 
to shock him; he even went so far the other day as to accuse himself for having caught 
a flea while he was praying, and then of killing it with too much anger.—Act I., Scene VI.* 


This leads, in Act II., to the evolution of a delightful ‘‘ family jar ’’— 
a jar en famille —in the time of the Grand Monarque. Orgon insists on 
breaking Mariane’s (his daughter’s) engagement to Valére, a worthy 
young man, and marrying her to the “‘ fine gentleman’”’ Tartuffe, whose 
honeyed phrases and exquisite flatteries have captured the old man’s heart. 
Mariane, for the sake of peace, weakly yields and is satirically attacked 
by her maid Dorine who says: 

Dorine. No, I want nothing. I see you wish to belong to Monsieur Tartuffe; and I, 
now that I think of it, should be foolish indeed to turn you from such a marriage. What 
reason can I give to oppose your wishes? The match, in itself, is very advantageous. 
Monsieur Tartuffe! oh, oh! he’s not to be sneezed at. Monsieur Tartuffe, indeed! to take 
the thing rightly, he’s not a fool, not he, to blow his nose with his toes! It is no slight 
honor to be his better half, for the world is already crowning his name! He is noble by 
birth, and well-made in person; his ears are pink and his skin rosy! Oh, yes, you'll live 
content with such a husband! —Aet II., Scene III. 

Moliére always has some saucy, sharp-tongued woman at hand to render 
justice to the occasion and act as a superintending Providence. Here it 
is Dorine. 

In Act III., Scene II., Tartuffe appears in person for the first time, and 
we let him speak for himself as he converses with Dorine and Elmire (wife 
of Orgon), revealing his character unconsciously as he rolls off his 

*The translations are taken from Miss K, P. Wormeley’s excellent translation of Moliére, 
6 vols., Roberts Bros., 1894, 
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unctuous periods; it is the purring of the cat while its ivory claws are 
gleaming under the fur: 


ACT II.—Scene II. 
Tartuffe, Dorine. 


Tattuffe. (As soon as he sees Dorine, he speaks loudly to his valet, who is within the 
house.) Laurent, put away my hair-shirt, and also my scourge, and pray that heaven may 
enlighten you. If any one calls to see me, say that I have gone to give alms with my last 
farthing to the prisoners. 

Dorine. (Aside.) What affectation! and what boastfulness! 

Tartuffe. (To Dorine.) Do you want me? 

Dorine.’ Yes, to tell you — 

Tartuffe. Ah! in God’s name, I pray you, before you say a word, take this handkerchief. 

Dorine. What for? 

Tartuffe. To cover that bosom which I must not see. Those are sights that wound the 
soul, and fill our minds with guilty thoughts. 

Dorine. You must be very open to temptation if flesh can make such great impres- 
sion on your senses. * * * 

Tartuffe. Put into your speech more modesty, or I must instantly leave the room. 

Dorine. No, no, ’tis I to leave you; I have but a word to say. Madame is coming to 
this lower room, and asks the favor of an interview. 

Tartuffe. Alas! most willingly. 

Dorine. (Aside.) How he softens at her name! Faith, I keep to my opinion. 

Tartuffe. Will she come soon? 

Dorine. I think I hear her, Yes, ’tis she herself. I leave you now together. 


Scene III. 
Elmire, Tartuffe. 


Tartuffe. May heaven, in its great mercy, ever grant you health of soul and body; may 
it bless your days according to the prayer of him who is the humblest of those its love 
inspires. 

Elmire. Iam most grateful for that pious wish. But let us sit down, that we may talk 
at ease. 

Tartuffe. (Seated.) Do you feel yourself recovered from your illness? 

Elmire. (Seated.) Entirely; the fever soon gave way. 

Tartuffe. My prayers have not the efficacy needed to draw that mercy from on high; but 
I made no pious entreaty toward heaven that did not have your convalescence for its 
object. 

Elmire. Your care for me is far too anxious. 

Tartuffe. Whocould cherish your dear health too much? To restore it I would gladly 
sacrifice my own. 

Elmire. That is carrying Christian charity too far; but, indeed, I owe you much for all 
this kindness. : 

Tartuffe. Ido far less for you than you deserve. 

Elmire. I have wished to speak to you in private of a certain matter; and I am very 
glad to meet you here alone. 

Tartuffe. And I am equally delighted. To find myself alone with you is very sweet to 
me, madame. ’Tis an occasion I have often asked of heaven, although, until today, it has 
not been granted to me. 

Elmire. What I desire is a moment’s interview, in which your heart would open itself 
fully and hide nothing from me. 

( Damis, without being seen,'slightly opens the door of the cabinet in which he is concealed 
and listens to the conversation. ) 

Tartuffe. And I desire, also, the signal mercy of laying before your eyes my inmost 
soul, and of assuring you, with solemn oath that the rumors I have spread of visitors to 
your attractions are not the effect of any hatred toward you, but rather of a zealous trans- 
port which impels me, and a pure — 

Elmire. That is how I take it; I believe that my salvation is the object of your care. 

Tartuffe. (Taking Elmire’s haad and pressing it.) Yes, undoubtedly, madame; and 

my fervor is such — 

Elmire. Aié! you press my hand too hard. 

Tartuffe. ’Tis through excess of zeal. To give you pain could never be my wish; 
indeed, I would sooner— (Lays his hand on Elmire’s knee.) 

Elmire. Why do you put your hand there? 

Tartuffe. To feel your gown; the stuff is soft. 

Elmire. Ah! for heaven’s sake,don’t. * * * (Pushes back her chair. Tartuffe 
advances his. ) 

Elmire. That is true. But let us talk of our affair. They say my husband wishes to 
take back his word, and marry you to his daughter. Is it true? Tell me. 

Tartuffe. He did say something of it. But, to speak truth, madame, that is not the 
happiness for which I long. I find elsewhere the wondrous charm of joys to which my heart 
aspires, 
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Tartuffe. (Fingering Elmire’s fichu.) How marvelously fine is this embroidery! With 
what miraculous art they work in these days. Never, in any age, were such things better done. 

Elmire. You mean you do not love the things of earth. 

Tartuffe. My bosom does not hold a heart of stone. 

Elmire. I know that all your aspirations rise to heaven, and nothing here below can 
win your thoughts. 

Tartuffe. The love which binds us to eternal beauties does not suppress in us all earthly 
love; our senses may most easily be charmed by perfect beings formed by heaven. Its 
reflected light shines in your fellow-women, but in you it puts forth all its choicest marvels ; 
it sheds upon your face a beauty which astounds all eyes, transports all hearts! Never 
have I seen you, perfect creature, that 1 did not admire in you the Author of nature, and 
feel my soul uplifted by the sight of this most beauteous likeness of Himself. At first I 
apprehended that this secret ardor was but a cunning pitfall of the Evil One. My heart 
resolved to flee your presence, believing that you hindered my salvation. But, finally, I 
came to know, endearing beauty, that such a passion might not be guilty, but was, indeed, 
compatible with purity. ’Twas then I yielded my whole heart to you. It is, I own, a 
great audacity to dare to offer you that heart. But my desires rely upon your kindness, 
and not on the vain efforts of my imperfections. In you is all my hope, my welfare, my 
tranquility. On you depends my blessedness, or misery; and I am now to be, by your 
decision, happy, if you will,— wretched, if it pleases you. 

Elmire. This declaration is indeed gallant; but it is, to tell the truth, somewhat sur- 
prising. You ought, it seems to me, to guard your breast from such emotions, and reason 
more on a design like this. A godly man whom everybody calls— 

Tartuffe. Because I.am devout, I am not less a man; and when a man beholds your 
heavenly charms his heart is captured, he no longer reasons. I know that such address 
from me seems strange; but, madame, after all, I’m not an angel; and if you blame the 
avowal I have made, you must lay the fault upon your sweet attractions. No sooner did I 
see their more than human splendor than you became the sovereign ruler of my inward 
being. The ineffable sweetness of your gentle eyes subdued the resistance on which my 
heart resolved; it vanquishes all, fasts, prayers, and tears, and turned my hopes and wishes 
to your charms. My eyes, my sighs have told you this a score of times; but now, to 
express it fully, I employ my voice. If you will ponder with a gracious mind the sufferings 
of your most unworthy slave, and grant them consolation, if to my nothingness you deign 
abase yourself, I will ever give you, oh sweet enchantress! unparalleled devotion. * * * 
The young court gallants whom the women worship are proud of their deeds and boast- 
ful in their speech. They plume themselves on their successes; they win no favors they 
do not divulge; and their indelicate tongues, to which so much is trusted, dishonor the 
altars at which they worship. But men of another stamp love with discreet devotion; with 
them, a woman may be sure of secrecy. The care we take to guard our own good name is 
guarantee enough for her welove. * * * 

Elmire. I have listened to what you say; and your rhetoric explains itself quite clearly 
to my mind. Do you not fear I may incline to tell my husband of your gallant ardor, and 
that the knowledge of a love like yours may change the friendship he now feels for you? 

Tartuffe. No, you are too kind-hearted. I know that you will pardon my temerity; you 
will excuse as human frailty these violent transports of a love that wounds you, and you will 
own, remembering your charms, that eyes are not blind, and that man is flesh. 

Elmire. Others, perhaps, might take the matter differently, but my discretion can 
maintain itself. I shall not tell my husband of your suit, but, in return, I want a pledge 
from you. It is, to honestly promise, without a quibble, the marriage of Mariane to Valére, 
and to renounce, yourself, the unjust power which seeks to take the prospects of another 
man to enrich your own. 


Damis suddenly emerges from a closet and confronts Tartuffe with his 
villainy. Orgon, the father, comes in, and Tartuffe with masterly cun- 
ning and self-possession regains his composure as follows: 


ACT III.—Scene VI. 


Orgon. What haveI heard! Oh, heavens! is it believable? 

Tartuffe. Yes, my brother, I am wicked, guilty, a miserable sinner, filled with iniquity, 
the greatest criminal that ever lived. Each moment of my life is stained with evil; ’tis 
but a mass of crime and filth. I see that heaven, for my chastisement, wills to mortify me 
upon this occasion, and whatever sin is charged against me I must not let my pride defend 
me. Believe what you are told; yield to your wrath, and drive me from you like a crimi- 
nal. No shame can be my portion but what my sinful soul deserves yet more. 

Orgon. (To his son.) Ah! traitor, do you dare to stain the whiteness of his virtue 
by your lies? 

Damis. What! can the feigned meekness of that hypocrite make you deny— 

Orgon. Hush! cursed tongue. 

Tartuffe. Ah! let him speak; you blame him wrongfully. ’Twere wiser to believe his 
tale. Why be, after hearing of such facts, so favorable to me? Do you really know of 
what I am capable? Are you not trusting, brother, to the outward show, thinking me good 
by what you only see? No, no, you let yourself be tricked by mere appearance. I am, 
alas, the reverse of what men think me. The world supposes me a virtuous man, but the 
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unvarnished truth is—Iam not. (Addressing Damis.) Yes, speak, dear son; speak! 
call me traitor, villain, outcast, thief, or murderer; crush me with other names still more 
degrading. I shall not contradict you, I deserve them; here, on my knees, I wish to bear 
this ignominy as the just shame for all my sinful life. 

Orgon is convinced that Tartuffe is innocent and orders his son to leave 
the house, saying to Tartuffe concerning Elmire (his wife) : 

ACT III.—Scene VII. 

Orgon. No! in the face of all you shall be with her constantly. To antagonize the 
world is my great happiness. I wish her to be seen with you at all times. But that is not 
the whole of what I wish. To brave the world the better, I am resolved to have no other 
heir than you; and I shall now proceed, in some safe manner, to make you the gift of all 
my property. A good and honest friend, whom I have chosen for my son-in-law, is dearer 
far than son or wife. You will accept, I hope, what I propose. 

Tartuffe.. God’s will be done in all things! 

Orgon. Poor man! let us go at once and have the papers drawn. May envious .earts 
now burst with spite! 

In the celebrated scenes of Act IV. the plot culminates in the effort 
of Tartuffe to seduce Elmire, who, to convince her husband of the 
hypocrite’s baseness, hides Orgon under the table while she decoys Tar- 
tuffe to reveal his true nature, believing himself alone with her. The 
thin veil of religious pretense is rent in twain and the voluptuary stands 
in all his hideousness, before the horrified and humiliated husband! 

ACT IV.—Scene VII. 
Tartuffe, Elmire, Orgon. 

Tartuffe. (Not seeing Orgon.) All things are favorable, madame, to my happiness. 

* * * 


(While Tartuffe advances with open arms to embrace Elmire, she moves aside and he 
sees Orgon. ) 

Orgon. (Stopping Tartuffe.) Gently! your amorous desires carry you too far; you 
should not thus give way to passion. Ah! ah! my godly man! so this is what you do for 
me: you marry my daughter, and you court my wife! Ha! to what temptations you 
abandon your soul! Long did I think you honest and sincere; I thought the rest would 
change their tone. But here is testimony that need go no farther; I hold to this; for my 
part, it is all I want. 

Act V. describes the financial ruin of Orgon who, before the revelation 
of Tartuffe’s baseness, had signed a paper transferring all his property 
to the impostor, and disinheriting his son. An element of tragedy is 
thus thrust for a moment into the world of laughter, which quickly 
changes from smiles to tears; but the sorrow is an April shower. It is 
shown that Tartuffe is a wicked adventurer, a vile conspirator, against 
whom the king, a foe to all fraud, intervenes just in the nick of time, 
with righteous indignation and saves ‘‘ The Serious Family,’’ as Tom 
Taylor, in his English version of this famous play made forty-five years 
ago, calls ‘‘ Tartuffe.’’ Valére and Mariane of course are united and 
live happily (we infer) ever afterward. 

Orgon. Beneath so noble an exterior of touching fervor to hide a heart so double, a 
soul so wicked! And I, who welcomed him a beggar having nothing! Well, ’tis all over 
with me now! I renounce all intercourse with pious men; henceforth I hold such charac- 
ters in horror, and I will be a very devil in pursuit of them.— Act V., Scene I. 

In this play, as Sainte-Beuve truly remarks, Moliére reached the pinnacle 
of his art; henceforth the religious hypocrite who sneaked about the 
seventeenth-century Parisian home was dethroned, and his reputation 
was forever demolished. 

“Courage, Moliére, this is true comedy!’’ cried an old man in the 
audience that saw “Les Précieuses Ridicules” (a light comedy ridiculing 
the airs and graces of the learned women of the time.) 

In ‘‘ Tartuffe’’ there was the profoundest underlying meaning, and in 
it Moliére places himself on the high and serene plane of Pascal, of Mon- 
taigne, of the great moralists whose mission was to teach purity and virtue. 


‘* Life of Moliére.’’ By Oliphant and Tarver. Brief sketches of him will also be found 
in the works on French Literature, by Van Laun and Brunetiere. ‘‘ Moliére and his 
Friends,’’ in ‘‘ The Stones of Paris,’’ by B. E. and C. M. Martin. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF MADAME GUYON.* 


ha 6H BY JESSE L. HURLBUT. BR 


the heights of sainthood there is an inner circle, where sit St. 
John and St. Paul, Bernard of Clairvaux and Thomas 4 Kempis, 
the two Saints Francis — he of Assisi, and he of Sales — Tauler 
of Germany and Theresa of Spain, Archbishop Fénelon of France 


Y and Archbishop Leighton of England, with a few other choice 
spirits out of many lands, and creeds, and churches; a circle of peace, 
of quiet and deep communion with God, and of likeness to Christ which 
only they bear who have lived long with Him in spirit. In this holy 
fellowship a high seat is set for Jeanne Marie Bouviers de la Mothe Guyon, 
a daughter of God, and a mother of many souls in Christ. 

She was born in 1648, at Montargis, fifty miles south of Paris, on 
the river Seine. Her father was Claude Bouviers, a wealthy gentleman, 
though not a nobleman; and her home was the abode of refinement, of 
culture, and of earnest religion, according to the pattern of the age and 
theland. The old church at whose font she was baptized and before 
whose chancel she was confirmed is standing; and in her native village 
her name is still remembered with honor. 

Early training. But Jeanne Marie saw little of that elegant home, for most of her child- 
hood and youth were passed in convent schools, with their unreal world 
and artificial ideals. In such surroundings a young girl might obtain a 
preparation for either the court or the cloister, but very little for genuine 
home-life. The court this girl happily missed, though but barely, for in 
her precocious childhood she fell under the notice of Henrietta Maria, 
the widowed queen of Charles I. of England, who tried to bring her into 
the palace of Versailles as a maid of honor. Her own choice was for the 
convent, and it required all the firmness and sense of her father to 
prevent her from wasting her splendidly endowed nature within its walls. 
Later, she learned to recognize the Providence which kept her from the 

cloister for a larger life in the world. 

Marriage and home § At sixteen she was suddenly married by her father to Jacques Guyon, 

life. twenty-two years older than herself. To the marriage altar she walked 
with tears, almost with terror; for she had not seen her husband until 
three days before; he was worldly-minded, cold-hearted, gouty, and 
prematurely aged; while she was a tall, handsome young girl, with strong 
nature, having more of the oak than the vine in her spirit. For the next 
twelve years, from 1664 to 1676, her life was passed with an invalid 
husband, a shrewish mother-in-law, and servants whose principal occupa- 
tion seemed to be that of spies upon her, keeping count of the times she 
said her prayers, and went to church, and read her Bible. Any one who 
reads the story of her married life, as written by herself,— even after 
making allowance for the personal equation in the record,— can scarcely 
wonder that when her husband died she expressed her feelings in the 
words, ‘‘ O God, Thou hast broken my bonds; and I will offer to Thee a 
sacrifice of praise!’’ Nor was this altogether from lack of love for her 
departed husband; it was rather a consciousness that she was now freed 
from earthly ties, and could enter upon the vocation to which an inner 
voice was calling her. 

Fixed religious For this young woman of twenty-eight was already fixed, and had been 

character. for eight years, in that peculiar religious character from which she never 
swerved during a long life, a character which she carried alike into court 
and convent, into school and social relations, even in the face of persecu- 


* This is the third CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Historic Figures in France 
and Greece. Fénelon appeared in October; Pascal was published in November. 
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tion, to prison and to banishment. Her earthly marriage had been loveless, 
though by no fault of herself, but she had a Heavenly Spouse, whom she 
loved with a consuming fire, through honor and dishonor, in evil report 
and in good report, until death brought her joyfully to His presence. 

From early childhood she had felt the strivings of a soul which was 
restless for rest in God. In her youth she had set before herself the 
crown of martyrdom, and sorrowed bitterly when the door was shut 
against her going as a missionary to Cochin-China, where there was some 
opportunity of realizing her hope. She had tried to mortify the flesh by 
fastings, by self-scourgings, by wearing a shirt of hair, by mixing bitter 
herbs in her food, by enduring joyfully the toothache, when it came, and 
after it had ceased, by having her tooth pulled out,— which was no small 
torture in those days,— by praying for the smallpox, and when it passed 
away rejoicing that it had removed her temptation to vain thoughts over 
her beauty. Learning that martyrs had been tortured with melted lead, 
and unable to obtain any, she poured melted sealing-wax upon her flesh; 
and she wore over her heart a cross on paper, sewn to her body. But 
despite all her austerities and mortifications, and the oft-repeated absolu- 
tion of her priest, her soul remained still unsatisfied. 

One day, four years after her marriage, and at the age of twenty, she 
met a monk of the order of St. Francis, to whom she told the story of 
her aspirations, her wrestlings, and her failure to find peace. Here is 
her own account of his answer: 


‘* He presently replied: ‘ It is, madame, because you seek without what you have within. 
Accustom yourself to seek God in your heart, and you will find him.’ Having said these 
words, he left me. They were to me like the stroke of a dart which pierced my heart 
asunder. I felt at this instant deeply wounded with the love of God; a wound so delightful 
that I desired it might never be healed. O my Lord, Thou wast in my heart, and demanded 
only the turning of my mind inward to make me feel Thy presence.”’ 


It was on July 22, 1668, the feast-day of St. Mary Magdalene in the 
calendar, that she, as she wrote, ‘‘ entered into rest in God.’’ Thence- 
forward,— though with some interruption for a season,—she lived to 
the end of her days ‘‘ an interior life,’’ a life of the soul, in communion 
with God, independent of her surroundings. She did not go out of the 
world,—in fact, she showed remarkable executive ability in practical 
affairs, for a sturdy common sense, inherited from her father, was the 
balance-wheel in her character. She did not,—as she might have done, and 
was repeatedly urged to do, after her husband’s death, — retire to a convent, 
even when she was promised the office of mother superior. She carried 
into the world around her her convictions, her character, and her influence, 
both conscious and unconscious, toward the life of consecration and of faith. 

The great danger of mysticism in all ages,— a danger from which the 
higher Christian life in our time is by no means exempt,— has been that 
when a man believes that God dwells within him, he is apt to mistake his 
own impulses, and especially his own prejudices, for the voice of God. 
From this error Madame Guyon was not entirely free, though she was led 
astray by it far less than most men and women who are guided by ‘‘ the 
inner light.’? Not only her common sense, but also her constant and close 
study of Holy Scripture kept her from many pitfalls in belief and.practise. 
The feast-day of St. Mary Magdalene was ever after her entrance upon the 
new life kept as a sacred anniversary. On that day, in 1672 (aged twenty- 
four), she drew up a solemn act of consecration to Christ as His spouse, 
sealed with her ring, and signed with blood drawn from her veins. 
When, on that same day in 1676 her husband died, she saw in the coin- 
cidence of date the token that the last tie to earth had been sundered, 
and she rejoiced in her freedom. 

She was now twenty-eight years old, a young widow, gracious in man- 
ner, and noble in appearance, notwithstanding the ravages of smallpox. 
During her married life five children had been born, of whom three were 
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THE INNER LIFE OF MADAME GUYON. 


still living. Her fortune was her own, bringing her an annual income of 
forty thousand livres,—about eight thousand dollars,— which, in that 
time, was the equivalent of five times as much as it would be now; so 
that Madame Guyon was a rich woman. She was at liberty to live where 
she pleased, but chose for a time to remain with her disagreeable 
mother-in-law, mainly, it would appear, for the greater crossing of her 
own desires and the discipline of her religious character. For a few 
years during this period her interior life varied, and there were times 
when she failed to realize the divine peace. Such experiences are not 
unusual with introspective natures, who are in danger of measuring their 
grace by the degree of their emotions. But in 1680, on that notable St. 
Magdalene’s day, her ‘‘ soul was delivered from all its pains.’’ ‘‘ On this 
day,’’ she says, ‘‘I was, as it were, in perfect life, and set wholly at 
liberty.”’ And this state of joy, and peace, and communion, was hers 
for the rest of her life. 

The vocation to live for others, to impart the blessing which she 
possessed, to become the spiritual mother of many children, now sounded 
imperatively in her ears, and she obeyed itssummons. Her children were 
now of an age sufficient to be left with their relatives and in the convent 
school, except the youngest, whom she took with her. She settled upon 
them all her fortune, except three thousand livres (about seven hundred 
and fifty dollars), and this she put into the fund of a sisterhood with which 
she lived for a year. She reserved nothing, even for charity. For years 
she had been longing and praying for the bliss of poverty, now she 
began to enjoy it. Concerning the renunciation of her family ties, she 
wrote : 

‘*The ties with which God held me closely united to Himself were infinitely stronger 
than those of flesh and blood. The laws of my sacred marriage obliged me to give up all, 
to follow my Spouse whithersoever it was His pleasure to call me after Him.’’ 

For six and a half years, between 1681 and 1688, Madame Guyon lived 
as an evangelist in many places in France, Switzerland and northern Italy. 
If she stayed as a guest in a convent, many of the sisters, and often its 
superior, would be drawn by her conversation and her conduct to adopt 
‘*the interior life,’’ and to become her ‘‘ children.’’ Asa noblewoman she 
had access to the houses of the nobility, and drew around her a following 
of those who were weary with the hollowness of the court, and aspired for a 
nobler life. There was a strange power dwelling in her, which spoke 
in her voice, and shone in her face. It was said, ‘‘ One needs but look at 
her to see that God was in her soul.’’ 

Few people could come into personal contact with her without in some 
degree yielding to her charms. Archbishop Fénelon began by disliking 
her, but soon was conquered, became one of her children, learned from 
her the way of consecration, and was her devoted follower and champion. 
Whoever reads the remarkable letters between Fénelon and Madame 
Guyon will readily see who was the master and who the disciple. His 
loyalty to her and her opinions caused him the loss of his arch-episcopal 
see, and an after life of poverty and banishment; a life which he accepted 
with entire content. Madame de Maintenon, ‘‘ the left-hand wife’’ of 
Louis XIV., lost all her prejudices when Madame Guyon talked with her, 
and allowed her to propagate her views among the noble young girls in 
the St. Cyr boarding-school, which experienced such a revival as alarmed 
the court with an anxiety lest all its daughters should adopt the ‘‘ interior 
life’? and cease from frivolity. Even Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, and 
arch-persecutor, narrow-minded and intolerant as he was, yielded for a 
time to her enchantments when she passed a few weeks in his palace, 
and approved both her and her writings; though he afterward retracted 
his indorsement and became her bitterest enemy. 

After a time the tide of favor turned with Madame Guyon. Sus- 
picions were in the air, reports and innuendoes were circulated, and 
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finally, in January, 1688, she was accused, arrested, and placed as a 
prisoner in the convent of St. Marie, in Paris. Here she remained 
for a year,—and, it may be noted, during her imprisonment trans- 
formed her jailers in» her friends. Here she completed her autobiog- 
raphy, which she had begun two years before at the command of 
a priest, Father La Combe, who was her confessor, as she was his 
spiritual guide. She wrote this as the closing sentence of her record: 
** Done this 22nd of August, 1688, aged forty years, in my prison, which 
I love and cherish, as I find it sanctified by my Lord.’’ Some years later, 
however, she wrote several supplemental chapters, bringing her story 
down finally to 1709, within eight years of her death. 

It is difficult to state the technical accusation upon which Madame 
Guyon was incarcerated in the convent of St. Marie, a few years later in 
the castle of Vincennes, and then in the ill-omened Bastile. Those were 
the days of royal warrants, and Jettres de cachet, and anonymous charges, 
when men and women went to prison, often ignorant alike of their accusa- 
tion and their accuser. She was no Protestant; indeed she expressed the 
greatest sorrow for the errors of the misguided Huguenots,— though 
none for the persecution of them,—and longed to convert them to the 
true faith. A thousand teachers like her might have done more to win 
the Calvinists than all the dragonades and imprisonments and _banish- 
ments under Louis XIV. She was faithful to the rites of her church, 
worshiped the saints, adored the relics of martyrs, believed in penances 
and self-mortification, and showed due respect for ecclesiastical authority. 
Nevertheless, without knowing it, she was a Protestant in two great 
essentials of Protestantism, a faith in Christ without priestly mediation, 
and an interpretation of scripture without priestly guidance. She needed 
no ecclesiastic to bring her soul into communion with Christ, and none to 
tell her what God meant in His written word. Let a whole generation 
accept such teachings, and what would become of priests and monks, 
bishops, cardinals, and the pope himself? 

So to prison Madame Guyon went, cheerfully, even gladly,—for her 
Lord could not be kept out by prison walls; and in prison she passed 
twelve years, most of the time from 1688 to 1702. When finally she was 
released, it was not to enjoy freedom. She was banished to Blois, where 
the closing years of her life were passed in retirement. Even there, like 
her Master, she could not be hid, for she maintained a wide correspondence 
with friends in every part of France, and so many people visited her that 
her little home became almost a Mecca for pilgrims. On June 9, 1717, 
in her seventieth year, her earthly life ended, and the heaven for which 
she had longed opened to receive her. 

She wrote many books, and her @uvres fill forty volumes. Most widely 
read among them are her published letters to Archbishop Fénelon and 
others, which are valuable contributions to the literature of the life 
spiritual. In 1683 she wrote a little book called ‘‘ Torrents,’ in which 
souls seeking after God are compared to rivers seeking the sea: ‘‘ Some 
of these rivers you see moving majestically and slowly, others more 
rapidly ; and some are torrents, running with an impetuosity that nothing 
can check.’’ Each kind of stream represents a class of souls living the 
life of love for God; and her book gives an analysis of the successive 
steps by which the torrent reaches the sea of complete union with the 
divine life. 

Her ‘‘ Short and Easy Method of Prayer’’ has been translated into 
many languages, and stands as one of the most popular among books of 
devotion. Its merits are many; but it must be measured beside the 
mechanical and churchly conceptions of worship prevalent in her time, if 
its worth is to be realized. Madame Guyon saw what few in her age 
saw,— that the human soul can enter into immediate, direct, and deep 
communion with the divine, 
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Her autobiography, mostly written while she was in prison, was not 
intended for publication, but was a sort of apologia sua vita, to be read 
only by her confessor, and perhaps a few friends. Many of its details 
are trivial, and in portions there is a morbidly introspective quality. Still, 
with all allowances made, ‘‘ The Life and Religious Experience of Madame 
Guyon’’ is a remarkable book, revealing the depths of a great soul. 

She began a commentary upon the scriptures, and wrote five volumes; 
but as she consulted no authorities, made no preparation, and wrote it so 
rapidly that (as she states) what she indited in one day required a scribe 
four days to copy in a legible hand, the work shows too great fluency, not 
to call it verbosity, to be of permanent value. 

While in prison she composed a volume of poems and songs, many of 
which were translated by Cowper, receiving the benefit in the rendering 
of his own genius. Their poetic quality may be found in the following, 
which is only a fair example out of many: 

** A little bird I am, ** My cage confines me round, 
Shut from the fields of air; Abroad I cannot fly ; 
And in my cage I sit and sing _ But, though my wing is closely bound 
To Him who placed me there. My heart's at liberty. 


Well-pleased a prisoner to be, My prison-walls cannot control 
Because, my God, it pleaseth Thee. The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


‘* Nought have I else to do; ‘* Thou hast an ear to hear, 
I sing the whole day long; A heart to love and bless; 
And He whom most I love to please And though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Doth listen to my song. Thou wouldst not hear the less; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing ; Because Thou knowest, as they fall, 
But still He bends to hear me sing. That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


** O, it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above. 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love; 
And in Thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom, of the mind.’’ 


Madame Guyon’s influence was felt more widely and more permanently 
in other lands than in her own. The movement for spiritual religion 
which she awakened was soon quelled by the machinery of the church and 
the state, and within two generations its effect was hardly apparent 
upon the surface of French life. If it be true, as a great historian has 
declared, that the Methodist revival of the eighteenth century saved 
England from the horrors of thé French Revolution, it might also be said 
that if France in the seventeenth century had adopted the spirit of 
Madame Guyon, had followed Fénelon instead of Bossuet, there might 
never have been a Robespierre and a Reign of Terror. 

But England, essentially a religious nation, early adopted the best of 
Madame Guyon’s teaching. Her life and her writings were an inspiration 
to Barclay, and powerfully influenced the Quakers in their early and 
enlarging influence. Indeed, an eminent writer among the Quakers has 
called her ‘‘ the mother of Quakerism.’’ Her songs, in Cowper’s transla- 
tion, were sung in all the churches, and are found in many hymnals. 
It is evident that her opinions and experience were among the forces that 
guided the mind of John Wesley,— who wrote her life for his followers, — 
and through Wesley influenced almost untold millions in continents afar. 
For the point of contact in Quakerism and Methodism is the acceptance 
of ‘‘ the inner light,’’ or ‘‘ Christian experience,’’ and this flame, long 
hidden, and known to only a few saints through the centuries, Madame 
Guyon uncovered, that it might shine anew upon the world. 


ed K 


“‘Life of Madame Guyon with Selections from Her Autobiography.’’ In two volumes. 
By Thomas C. Upham. (Harper & Bros.) ‘‘ Poems of Madame Guyon.’’ Translated by 
Cowper. (A.C. Armstrong.) ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women.”’ El- 
bert Hubbard. 
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Jesse L. Hurusut, D.D. 

LyMAN Asport, D. D. 

Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, D. D. 
J. M. Gisson, D. D. 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 
’Tis Christmas night! Again — 
But not from heaven to earth — 
Rings forth the old refrain 

‘* A Saviour’s Birth!’’ 
Nay, listen: ’tis below! 
A song that soars above, 
From human hearts aglow 

With heavenly love! 

—John B. Tabb. 
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A LETTER FROM THE CHANCELLOR. 


The members of the Class of 1900 at 
Chautauqua this summer sent to Chancellor 
Vincent a copy of the class photograph, a 
sprig of the class evergreen, and a letter of 
greeting. These were duly received at 
Zurich, Switzerland, the home of Bishop 
Vincent for the next four years. This: class 
message brought the following reply, which 
will be welcomed by ail Chautauquans of 
every class: 

ZuRIcH, Oct. 5, 1900. 
DEAR FELLOW CHAUTAUQUAN: 

The word of greeting from the Class of 
1900, with the fragrant sprig of arbor-vite, 
reached me in due time and gave me 
inexpressible pleasure. It is not a light 
matter for me to be absent from Chautau- 
qua; but it is, under all the circumstances, 
necessary and I accept it as God’s way. 

What an inspiring place is dear old Chau- 
cauqua! I have passed many a happy day 
in its groves and in the enjoyment of its 
varied ministries. 

As you have opportunity express to the 
members of 1900 my grateful appreciation 
of their words. I shall keep the note and 
evergreen bit of cedar among my Chautauqua 
treasures, 


Ws. C. WiLkinson, D. D. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 

JaMEsS H. CARLISLE, LL. D. 

Miss KaTE F. KIMBALL, Executive Secretary. 


It is a great thing to live in our age. 
Let us so live that we may live for ages! 
Sincerely yours in the bonds of Chautau- 
qua enthusiasm and resolve, 
JOHN H. VINCENT. 


HOW TO STUDY THE ‘‘RIVALRY’’ ARTICLES. 


Let no reader feel discouraged because 
the subjects presented in the Rivalry of 


Nations seem so many and so complex. 
Keep in mind that what you are to get from 
this subject is not the history of each coun- 
try in detail, but a clear idea of the position 


of each at the present time. Never mind 
if you do not grasp all the allusions, nor 
remember ail the historical details, but 
make out for yourself a little chart showing 
the present situation of each nation and why 
it isso. It is necessary to bring in a good 
many details in these preliminary chapters, 
but as you get further along with the subject 
you will see how such a general statement of 
the present problems of each nation helps 
you to understand how these problems 
affect the politics of the world as a whole. 
It would be good practise for the circles 
to ask four members to sum up Austrian 
problems and four others Russian problems, 
Let these eight summaries be brought in 
unsigned, handed to a leader, and read and 
discussed before the circle until all have 
agreed on a tabular form of statement. A 
copy of this could be jotted down in the 
members’ note-books or on a blank sheet 
and attached to the membership book. At 
another meeting, take up England and Tur- 
key, then France and Italy, then Germany 
and The Balkans. 
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A PROMISING CORNER OF RURAL NEW 
ENGLAND. 


In these days when we hear so much of 
the ‘‘ degeneration of rural New England,’’ 
it is refreshing to come across a village 
community which, though small and isolated, 
















CHURCH AT PLEASANT VALLEY, CONN. 


shows every evidence of that intelligent 
interest in the best things which has always 
been characteristic of the well-born New 
Englander. This village, Pleasant Valley, 
Connecticut, contains twenty-five houses, 
and the entire population is about one 
hundred and forty. The Methodist Church, 
the only one in the village, has a membership 
of twenty-eight, and a flourishing Chautau- 
qua circle has recently been formed with 
nineteen members. The church was organ- 
ized in 1846, but for fifty years had no 
accommodations for Sunday-school, prayer 
meetings or social gatherings. In 1898, 
Walter S. Carter, a New York lawyer 

who was born in the village, offered 

to pay half the expense of building 

a chapel that should contain the 
necessary equipment. The people x= 
responded most generously, and the 
chapel was finished within a year. 
Mr. Carter then gave a hundred care- 
fully selected books as a foundation 
for a village library, and has promised 
a hundred volumes annually as long 
as he lives. The pastor of the ; 
church, Rev. W. F. Sheldon, in send- +5 
ing the above illustration, writesas “4 
follows : 


‘* The picture is really very characteristic, ~ 
for the village is located chiefly on one side of 
a single street, close by the bank of the Farm- 
ington river. The bridge is near the middle of the set- 
tlement and may be carried away by the spring freshets 
any year, as several predecessors have been. The village 
is in a narrow valley. The schoolhouse stands opposite 
the church on the very edge of the river. Except for a 
plain of fifty acres in the midst of which the church and 
cemetery are situated, the valley is so narrow that a stone 
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can be thrown from the street to the foothills of the 
larger hills common to Litchfield county, which make 
the valley. The people are nearly all Americans and 
some of them are Mayflower stock. Within two years 
new wood-working industries have been started, a soap- 
stone quarry opened, and a chapel added to the rear of 
the church, in which a circulating library has been 
placed. The church membership has risen from ten to 
twenty-eight and with the Chautauqua Circle in good 
working order a new day has dawned for the village. 
The gain in church membership was chiefly due to my 
predecessor, Rev. B. B. Brown. The more material 
improvements have come under the later régime and 
Walter S. Carter, of New York, has paid half of the 


bills and more.’’ 


CHAUTAUQUA IN THE ARGENTINE 


The C. L. S. C. of Rosario, 
Republic, rightfully lays claim 
nearer to the south pole than any other 
Chautauqua circle on the planet, its neigh- 
bor at Iquique, Chili, on the west coast of 
South America, being some distance farther 
north. As the winter season in the Argen- 
tine extends from April to November, the 
circle is in session in our midsummer. The 
one hundredth meeting was held in the sum- 
mer of 1899, and the following account will 
show what cosmopolitan elements make up 
this Chautauqua circle. The circle has 
continued its prosperous career during the 
past summer and in July ordered its CHAU- 
TAUQUANS for the new year. In sending the 
report, the secretary writes: 

** No doubt you will have already heard of the circle 


from Bishop Vincent, who was accorded a reception by 
it at. the time of his visit here in 1897. The Rosario 
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SPANISH CHURCH IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


branch was formed in the year 18°6 through the joint 
efforts of Mrs. Bischoff, the directress of the Govern- 
ment Normal School, and the Rev. Mr. Keely, then 
American Methodist minister here. The present presi- 
dent is Mr. Van Oppen, the Dutch consul, and among 
the members, twenty in number, are the consuls of the 
United States and of Italy, the vicar of the Anglican 
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Church and the pastor of the Methodist Church. To 
give you an idea as to what a cosmopolitan society 
this is, I may say that our members are natives of 
England, America, Spain, Italy, Holland, and the 
Argentine Republic, but the language common to all is, 
of course, English.’’ 


The following is the report of the anni- 
versary celebration : 


‘*The one hundredth meeting of the C. L. S. C. of 
Rosario de Santa Fe was held at the house of Mrs. 
Bischoff on June 15, 1899, and was made the occasion 
of a special gathering of members and friends, the 
hostess having generously undertaken to arrange a 
special program. With one exception all the town 
members of the circle were present, together with a 
number of invited guests, among whom were several 
old members. Each guest received a very artistic 
program designed by Mr. Doherty. The musical part 
of the program was admirably rendered by Mrs. Bertola, 
Miss Parr and Mr. Rattray, while a short sketch of 
‘* Life in an English Country Village’’ was given by 
Mr. Donald, and the company were entertained by two 
diverting recitations by Mrs. Gordon Brown and Mrs. 
Bischoff. The most important and interesting part of 
all the evening’s proceedings, however, consisted of a 
much appreciated and very able paper by Mr. Cook, 
tracing the history of the society and commenting upon 
some of its prominent features and members, past and 
present; and in the presentation to Mrs. Cook of an 
autograph album as a slight recognition of her services 
to the circle and of the fact that she was the only 
member who had attended every one of the one hundred 
meetings. The presentation was made in a most 
felicitous speech by Mr. Ayers, and was suitably 
acknowledged by Mrs. Cook. Refreshments and general 
sociability closed this pleasant anniversary occasion.’’ 


“= 


A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 


‘* The Rivairy of Nations ’’ for this month 
dwells at some length upon the fortunes of 
the Roumanian kingdom, which has seemed 
to assimilate quite naturally the things which 
make for genuine progress. Chautauqua 
readers whe are not familiar with the story 
of the queen of this little monarchy will be 
glad to make the acquaintance of Elizabeth 
of Roumania, an ideal nineteenth-century 
queen and one of the most charming women 
of modern times. The queen is probably 
best known by her nom de plume of Carmen 
Sylva, for in the pauses of a busy life she 
devotes herself to literature. Her ‘‘ Songs 
of Toil,’? many of which have appeared in 
The Independent, and her ‘‘ Peasant Life in 
Roumania,’’ published in The Forum for 
June, 1899, show her close sympathy with 
the lives of the humblest of her people. The 
queen’s own life has been shadowed by 
repeated sorrows, the loss of father, brother, 
and of her only child, yet she gives herself 
unreservedly to the needs of others, and in 
the fearful days of the Russo-Turkish war 
became the Florence Nightingale of the 
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Roumanian soldiers. She has founded. many 
societies in Roumania for the promotion of 
the arts and the relief of the poor, and is 
interested in everything relating to the 
uplifting of the people of her adopted coun- 
try. A life of the queen, entitled ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth of Roumania,’’ by Blanche Roosevelt, 
was published in England some years ago. 
Briefer accounts will be found in The 
Century for August, 1884, Littell’s Living 


CARMEN SYLVA IN ROUMANIAN DRESS. 


Age, for July 28, 1888, and The Cosmopolitan 
for December, 1888. An interesting bio- 
graphical sketch is also contained in ‘‘ Songs 
of Toil,’’ published by F. A. Stokes & Co. 


al 

Attention is called to the ‘‘ Topic of the 
Hour ”’ bibliography this month upon Town 
Improvement. As it has been difficult here- 
tofore for clubs to learn what literature has 
been published upon this subject, the circles 
can do a real service to any town improve- 
ment clubs in their community by sending 
them a copy of the current CHAUTAUQUAN. 
A paper on some aspect of this interesting 
question given before the circle once or 
twice during the year would help to call 
attention to the possibilities of town improve- 
ment, and so keep Chautauqua students 
posted upon this important current topic. 
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A PRISON CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE. 


‘ Self is the only prison that can ever bind the soul; 
Love is the only angel who can bid the gates unroll; 
And when he comes to call thee, arise and follow fast ; 
His way may lie through darkness, but it leads to light 
at last.’’ —Van Dyke. 
One of the most steadfast of reading cir- 
cles is the Pierian C. L. S. C. of Stillwater, 
Minnesota, whose entire life has been lived 
within the walls of a state prison; yet this 





STATE PRISON, STILLWATER, MINN. 


fact does not account for its permanent 
character, as the organization is a volun- 
tary one and its ten years of usefulness 
are due entirely to the resolution of the 
men who have carried it on. The circle 
was founded in the spring of 1890 through 
the influence of Miss Lillian M. Gowdy, of 
Minneapolis. Miss Gowdy was a member of 
the C. L. S. C. Class of ’90, and in honor of 
her class suggested the name of the circle, 
‘* Pierian,’’ selected from the lines of Pope 
‘* Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.”’ 


That the circle has struggled bravely to 
live up to its motto for full ten years is 
shown by the reports of its meetings, which 
have appeared regularly in The Prison Mir- 
ror. In this journal have been published 
also many of the papers written by these 
Chautauqua students. The circle meets once 
in two weeks on Sunday afternoon in the 
chapel, and spends two hours on a program 
consisting of papers, music and discussions. 
The meetings this year were kept up 
throughout the summer months, and the 
secretary’s report says: 

** Never before have we had better meet- 
ings or deeper interest in the work.’’ Only 
one diploma has been issued to a graduate 
of this circle during the ten years, but this 
is explained by the fact that most of the 
members are in the prison for a term of less 
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than four years. A visitor who attended the 
exercises which were held on the 17th of 
June, writes as follows: 


‘*A bright, breezy Sunday was the decennial anniver- 
sary of the Chautauqua Circle, and it found us on this 
‘red letter day,’ as the chaplain styled it, in the chapel 
listening to the commemorative exercises of its found- 
ing. About thirty members gathered there and of those 
taking part all but two were in the highest grade of 
deportment. Those were thoughtful, earnest faces, 
some of them past middle life, and a few very young, 
not much more than boys. There was an outside 
attendance of some twenty invited guests.’’ 


The presiding officer, F. R. Rose, con- 
ducted the exercises with much skill, and 
the following program was given: 


Opening Chorus. 

The Story of the Fierian Circle. 

Violin Duet: The Happy Thought. 

Paper: Shall the Anglo-Saxon Rule the World? 
Solo: The Song that Reached my Heart. 

Paper: A Fish Story of the Gulf. 

Paper: Are Trusts Beneficial Agencies? 

Quartet: Evening. 

Paper: The Keystone of American Superstructure. 
Piano Solo: Poet and Peasant. 


‘* The Story of the Pierian Circle,’’ writ- 
ten by Mr. J. H. Sullivan, formed an impor- 
tant feature of the decennial exercises. In 
the News from the Circles on page 322 of 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, we quote 
a few selections from this admirable paper, 
the full text of which was published in The 
Mirror for June 28, 1900. 
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a 
A YEARLY PICTURE COLLECTION. 


Every circle ought to have its own picture 
gallery of famous people with whom it has 
been associated during the year. It is sur- 
prising how many well-known historical 
characters we should fail to recognize if we 
met them on the street. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this rule, as in the 
case of a college professor whose likeness 
to Shakespeare became a positive annoyance 
to him. It culminated in his visit to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, when as he sat writing his 
name in the visitor’s book, some tourists 
peering through the window exclaimed, 
‘Why, there’s Shakespeare himself!’’ 
Probably most of us might recognize Wash- 
ington or Napoleon or Columbus, but how 
many would know Victor Emmanuel, or 
Victor Hugo, or Louis Kossuth, if suddenly 
confronted with his portrait? Yet to 
look into a man’s face is to discover the 
impression which his personality makes upon 
us and so to gain some insight into his 
character; and we cannot afford to miss 














this personal acquaintance with the men and 
women who have left their impress upon 
the world. 

Why would it not be a good plan at each 
meeting of the circle to appoint a committee 
of two on portraits? This committee would 
prepare a list of all possible portraits belong- 
ing to the week’s reading and find as many 
of them as possible. At the next meeting 


they would turn over to a new committee 
the names of any whose portraits they had 
not secured, first reading the list aloud so 
that other members might have them in 
mind. The new committee would make its 
own list and also keep in mind the missing 
By keeping 


portraits on the previous list. 
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and a final contest held, the winner receiving 
the portraits as his reward. He in turn 
could have the pleasure of contributing them 
to the public library as his personal gift. It 
would be well to have suitable cards in two 
sizes prepared for mounting so that the 
pictures could be filed to advantage. 


<2 


THE LION OF LUCERNE. 

No work of the great sculptor Thorwaldsen 
brought him more well-deserved renown than 
the famous Lion of Lucerne which com- 
memorates the heroism of the Swiss Guards 
cut down by the mob at the Tuileries in 
1792. One of the survivors of the guards, 


























the names of the missing portraits before 
the circle at each meeting, all the members 
would be inspired to help in the search. 
The sources of supply for such pictures 
are many. Poole’s Index would show the 
magazines containing portraits, and back 
numbers could often be secured. Publishers’ 
announcements and portrait catalogues can 
be secured by sending ten cents to any of 
the leading houses. The Perry pictures 
would furnish many, and the circle having 
once cultivated the habit of looking for 
pictures would be rewarded by many unex- 
pected ‘‘ finds.’”” Once a month a portrait 
contest should be held, using a selected 
number of pictures. At the end of the year 
the entire collection should be brought out 


General von Altishofen, living in Lucerne, 


proposed the erection of a memorial to his’ 


fallen comrades, and all Switzerland re- 
sponded eagerly to the call. Through the 
influence of the Swiss ambassador to Rome, 
Thorwaldsen was induced to undertake the 
work, and the original plaster model was 
finished in 1819. It is said that Thorwaldsen 
had never. seen a living lion, and so was 
obliged to get his inspiration from antique 
statues. The original plan was for a bronze 
monument, but by Thorwaldsen’s advice the 
native rock was selected instead. A great 
niche thirty-two feet high was hollowed 
out, and in this the sculptor, Lucas Ahorn, 
working from the design of Thorwaldsen, 
carved the colossal lion, 
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WINTER BIRD STUDIES. 

Every Chautauqua reader of last year’s 
course has, we are sure, come to have a new 
interest in our neighbors of the feathered 
kingdom, and while the subject does not 
form a part of our required study this year, 
we believe the new habits of observation 
formed by many will lead them to note the 
signs and seasons as never before. We are 
very glad, therefore, to bring to their atten- 
tion the plans of Bird-Lore for the coming 
year, as this very ably edited little magazine 
deserves a place in every bird lover’s home: 


‘* The widespread interest aroused by the bird studies 
in the Chautauqua course for last year has induced 





Bird-Lore to prepare for its readers a definite plan of 
bird study for the ensuing year, which it hopes will not 
only be of benefit to the student but add to our knowl- 
edge of birds in nature. 

**The subject chosen for the year is ‘ Birds and 
Seasons,’ being, in effect, a study of the more signifi- 
cant phases of bird-life as they are controlled by 
season. Thus, the relation between food and a bird’s 
range, and the problems of migration, mating, singing, 
nesting, molting, etc., will all be considered in due 
time by means of special articles in Bird-Lore, 
references to literature, and suggestions for individual 
and club work. 

‘In carrying out this plan much assistance will be 
given by Bird-Lore’s ‘ Advisory Council,’ composed 
of over fifty prominent ornithologists residing through- 
out the United States and Canada who have consented 
to respond to requests for information and advice.”’ 


<2 


PERPLEXING SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


The answers to two search questions given 
in the November CHAUTAUQUAN have been 
called into question by a number of circles and 
individual readers,—a pleasant evidence 
that Chautauqua students are wide awake. 
The questions concern the date and the 
founder of the Holy Roman Empire. As 
authorities differ somewhat in their state- 
ments according to the point of view which 
they take, we give in the answers to search 
questions in this number two quotations 
from Bryce’s ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire,’’ to 
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which we refer our readers for a full discus- 
sion of this many-sided question. 


<= 


CLASS OF 1908. 


The members of the Class of 1903 in coun- 
cil this summer. decided to ask all circles 
and individual members of 1903 to communi- 
cate with the class officers at least once 
ayear. ‘‘ The desire and aim is to keep the 
members of the class in touch with their 
officers and each other, to encourage a spirit 
of fraternity and helpfulness one to another. 
We wish to make our Quarter-Century Class 
one of the largest and best that will ever 
pass the Golden Gate.’’ Isolated members 
who are cut off from association with other 
Chautauquans will be heard from with special 
pleasure. All are invited to write a word of 
greeting to the First Vice-president, Mrs. 
J. J. Covert, 4401 Butler St., Pittsburg, 


Pennsylvania. 
— 


THE SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE OF A CIRCLE. 


Many small circles have found that to gather about a 
round table lends an informality to their work which 
induces conversation and so makes the circle a very 
live affair. But the plan recently devised by a large 
circle in Baltimore, mentioned in the reports for this 
month, shows how the arrangement can be adapted to 
a very large circle. The importance of this feature 
of C. L. 8. C. work has not always been realized by 
new circles and many an aspiring band of Chautauquans 
has been chilled into hopeless discouragement because 
so few would take part in the meetings. Let the 
members of such a circle gather around a table, where 
the most timid can express an opinion without feeling 
conspicuous, and they will find that a new spirit has 


been awakened. 
~—S 
HISTORICAL TABLEAUX. 


In the circle programs for the week ending 
December 17 a session of the Berlin Con- 
gress is suggested as an effective means 
for bringing vividly before the circle the 
deliberations of that august body. There is 
really more in this suggestion than might 
appear at first sight, and some of the circles 
may like to work out the idea in a good deal 
of detail and devote an evening toit. At 
least eleven people would be required to rep- 
resent the different nationalities, and each 
should be arrayed in appropriate costume. 
If possible, it might be well to hold a private 
session of the congress to discuss costumes, 
each member having first found out what 
‘* properties’? were available. In default 
of more distinctive decorations, nationa! 
flags could be used, made out of cheese-cloth 
or paper. The dictionary would give the 























colors and styles. Pictures showing costumes 
can usually be found in magazine articles on 
public officials. A large wall map should 
be prepared on brown paper and hung on 
the wall back of the platform where the 
congress is held. Such a map can be made 
very readily with the use of crayon, the 
situation of the countries previous to the 
congress being shown. The congress upon 
coming to order should call upon each 
sovereign represented to express his views. 
This would give each country a chance in turn 
to explain its own position and put in a plea 
for its so-called rights. The map should be 
referred to constantly, so that the audience 
may see the bearing of every point brought 
out. If each character looks up as carefully 
as possible the relation of his own country 
to the rest, there will be a good deal of 
opportunity for humorous by-play. The 
states which are allowed to attend but not 
to deliberate should be represented as so 
importunate that their petitions are at last 
permitted. These having been heard, the 
** Powers’’ begin to draw up the treaty. 
This part of the program will be especially 
effective if carried out in pantomime, the 
diplomatic struggles involved being repre- 
sented in dumb show entirely. The treaty 
being signed, the chairman should read 
aloud its provisions, the little states accept- 
ing them with what grace they may. The 
final number might be a verse from the 
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national song of each nation sung one 
after another by the assembled powers. The 
following form of invitation is a suggestion 
which can doubtless be improved upon: 





THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 
requests your presence at its session in the 


RADZIWILL PALACE, 
(Real place of meeting and date.) 


When it will settle the affairs of the Orient. 


Earl of Beaconsfield, Count Andrassy, 
Marquis of Salisbury, Count Karolyi, 
Mr. Odo Russell, Baron Haymerlin, 
For Great Britain. For Austria. 
M. Waddington, 
Prince Gortschakoff, Comte Saint-Vallier, 
Count Schonvaloff, For France. 
Baron d’Oubril, Count Corti, 
For Russia. Count Launay, 
For Italy. 
Prince Bismarck, Caratheodori, 
Prince Hohenlche, Sadoullah Bey, 
General von Biilow, Mehemet Ali Pasha, 
For Germany. For Turkey. 


Greece, Montenegro, Roumania, Servia, 
interested spectators ! 











It will be noticed that in the real congress 
there were nineteen diplomats, but a single 
representative for each one of the powers 
would probably answer all the needs of the 
present session. The Round Table will be 
happy to publish reports of these congresses, 
with photographs of the dignitaries. 


<2 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 


6: L. 8. C. 


‘We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’ 


MOTTOES. 
“*Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’ 


** Never be Discouraged.’’ 
C. L. 8. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 
BryANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 
SPECIAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

> SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

SpecIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPEcIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

REcoGniITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


<2 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


NOVEMBER 26—DECEMBER 3— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 9. The Eastern Question Reopened. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. Part III., 
Chap. 14. 
DECEMBER 3 -10— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 10. The Eastern Question from 1871 to 1878. 
Critical Studies in French Literature: Tartuffe: a Typ- 






ical Comedy of Moliére. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. Chaps. 15 
and 16. 

DECEMBER 10-17— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 11. The Congress of Berlin. The Inner Life of 
Madame Guyon. 

Required. Book: The French Revolution. Chaps. 
17 and 18. 
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DECEMBER 17 -24— JANUARY 1-8— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: A Reading Journey in the In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Orient. Chap. 12. The Balkan Peninsula since 1878. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. Chap. 19. Required Books: Grecian History. Chap. 1. The 
DECEMBER 24-31— Greek Lands. 

Vacation Week. Homer to Theocritus. Chap. 1. Introductory. 


<= 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


It will be noticed that the present number of the magazine includes only three chapters of ‘‘ The Rivalry of 
Nations,’’ although December contains five weeks. As this series of thirty-six chapters means an average of 
four each month, the two extra weeks which would have accumulated by April 1 are both taken out in Decem- 
ber, so as to lighten the required readings just before the busy holiday season. With the lst of January the 
Greek section of the year begins, and the lessons will be assigned in either the history or the literature or in 
both, so as to study the development of the race as a whole. 

A study of the Greek alphabet, with the evolution of its various letters, may be made a most entertaining and 
profitable exercise. Even in the very smallest towns it is usually possible to find a minister or teacher with 
some knowledge of Greek who would be delighted to conduct such a study. Almost any good-sized encyclopedia, 
under ‘‘ Alphabet,’’ will furnish helpful material. Aside from the pleasure of being able to read the dictionary, 
every Chautauquan is liable to have opportunities to visit large museums, or in these days of excursions, to take 
a trip to Greece itself, when even the slightest acquaintance with the classic alphabet will have its advantages. 
The writer recalls how when in Greece and coming unexpectedly upon a railway station she puzzled for a moment 
over the odd looking letters HLEV I, then suddenly realized with delight that she was actually passing through 
Eleusis, the home of the famous ‘‘ Mysteries.’’ 


NOVEMBER 26- DECEMBER 3— 2. Paper: The fate of Louis XVII. (See ‘‘ My Scrap- 


Review of Chap. XIV. of ‘‘ The French Revolution.’’ book of the French Revolution,”’ Latimer, and 
Character Study: Danton. (See references in re- _ other references in required book.) 
quired book. ) . Victor Hugo’s *‘ Ninety-three’’: The story of the 
Book Review: ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.”’ Felix book with selections from it. Or ‘‘ Robert 
. Gras. Tournay,’’ by William Sage. 
Reading: Selection from ‘‘Tale of Two Cities.”’ 4. Summary of Chapters 17 and 18 by leader. 
Brief reports on the several states involved in the 5. Character Study: Robespierre. ; 
Eastern question,— Austria, England, Russia, 6. A session of the Congress of Berlin. (See special 


Turkey, Servia, Greece, Roumania, etc.,—stating suggestions in the Round Table.) 
geographical situation, race elements and the pDgcopyper 17-24— 


peculiar reasons why each is interested in the 1 
problem. (See Judson’s ‘‘ Europe in the Nine- ~ ring to Egypt 
teenth Century.’’) ane ‘ 
oe ae °° me 2. : = , 4 
se Mee ~ at the Play. by ee Wateon. yw A.J at a Old pil Pie 
ae 9 a Se ae . ya, a ‘«'The Dwellers on the Nile,’ Budge. ‘‘ Recent 
Qresce pan Crete.”? Suinburne (Public Research in Bible Lands,’’ Hilprecht. ‘‘ The 
Opinion, March 25 1897.) ; Higher Criticism and the Monuments, ”’ Sayce. ) 
— Resolved, That England was ar in = ta encore Mapecine pod a pd 
allowing Greece to be beaten in 1897. (See ; ’ ? , 
American and English magazines from January to other references in Travel Club Programs. ) 


July, 1897,which presented both sides very fully.) “* "ee Tass hana teen teat ‘Months 


DECEMBER 3-10— October, 1900. 
1. Roll-call: Items selected from December ‘‘ High- 4- Summary of Chap. 19 of ‘‘ The French Revolu- 
ways and Byways.’’ (See plan suggested in tion.” ; 
program for November 5-12.) 5. ” The White Terror,” Felix Gras: The story of 
Review of Chapters 15 and 16 by a leader, the the book with selections from it. Or “‘ Citizen 
chief steps in the Revolution being emphasized. Bonaparte,’’ Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Character Study: Louis XVI. - Portrait review of French characters and of notables 
‘‘The Adventures of Francois.’’ The story of the met in the ‘‘ Reading Journey.’’ (See special 
book with selections. Or, ‘‘ Year One of the suggestions in Round Table.) 
Republic.’”” Erckmann Chatrian. ~~ 
ade a Ge. t. "eee dan ee 
with map. Vacation. 
Character Study: The present Sultan of Turkey. x 
(See Review of Reviews, January, 1896, and a os = 
June, 1897. Tae CuauTauguan for April, 1896.) 1. Roll-call: Answered by describing the personal 
Discussion: Resolved, That the Balkan States appearance of each of the European sovereigns. 
would be no better off under Russian rule than 2- Papers: Gortschakoff; Stambuloff; Carmen Sylva. 
under that of Turkey. (See ‘‘ In the Balkans.” (See magazine articles; also paragraph on 
Seribner’s Magazine, June, 1896, and Poole’s biographical study in Round Table.) 
Index for other magazine articles.) . Reading: Selection from the ‘‘ Emperor of Aus- 
tria,’’ by Irenwus Prime-Stevenson, in The 
DecemBer 10-17— Outlook for November 3, 1900. 
1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from Madame 4. Papers: The modern Greek as compared with his 
Guyon. classic ancestor, (See Review of Reviews, Janu- 


Roll-call: Answered by Biblical quotations refer- 











- 
ve 
is 
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ary, 1897; Harper’s Weekly, May 15, 1897.) 
The part assigned to Greek in a modern college 
education. (Review of Reviews, January, 1897.) 
Some things we owe to Greece. (See THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, September, 1900.) 

5. Drill on the Greek alphabet (See paragraph pre- 
ceding these programs.) 
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6. Discussion: Greek words in the English language. 
(See ‘‘ Pinch of Attic Salt,’’ in THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for January, 1901.) The different words 
there mentioned should be apportioned among 
the members of the circle, each finding as much 
as possible about the history and use of the word 
assigned. 


= 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Baedeker’s handbooks for Upper and Lower Egypt will be found most helpful in carrying out the following 
programs, and readers are urged to examine all books on Egypt to which they have access, even if they are not 
specified in connection with a given topic. Reference should also be made to the bibliography in the November 
CHAUTAUQUAN. ‘‘ The Monuments and the Old Testament,’’ by Price, contains in the back a very carefully classi- 
fied bibliography, especially valuable in connection with the second week’s program. 


First Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by reports on the principal 
kings of Egypt, with their cartouches given in 
chronological order. (See Baedeker’s ‘‘ Lower 
Egypt;’’ ‘‘ Egyptian Archeology,’’ Maspero; 
also ‘‘ Notes for the Nile,’’ Rawnsley.) 

Paper: The Temple of Seti at Abydos. (See ‘‘A 
Thousand Miles up the Nile,’’ also Baedeker’s 
“Upper Egypt.’’ ) 

8. Book Review: ‘‘ Uarda,’’ by Georg Ebers. 

4. Reading: Selections from ‘‘ Finding the First 

Dynasty Kings.’’ (Atlantie Monthly, Oct., 1900.) 

5. Paper: The Tombs of Beni-Hassan. (See Baede- 

Se 

e 


fe 


ker’s ‘* Upper Egypt.’’) 
cond Week — 
Roll-call: Answered by Biblical references relating 
to Egypt. (See Bible Concordance. ) 

2. Papers: The Rosetta Stone; Abraham in Egypt; 
Joseph in Egypt; Amenophis or Khu-n-Aten and 
the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets. (See ‘‘ The Monu- 
ments and the Old Testament,’’ Price; ‘‘ The 
Dwellers on the Nile,’’ Budge; ‘‘The Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments,’’ Sayce; ‘‘ Recent 
Research in Bible Lands,’’ Hilprecht.) 

8. Reading: The Heroic Poem of Pen-ta-ur. (For 
text see ‘‘ Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers,’’ 
** Notes for the Nile,’’ and ‘‘ Dwellers on the 
Nile;’’ also for comment, see ‘‘ The Monuments 
and the Old Testament,’”’ pp. 113-114.) 
Heliopolis. (See Baedeker. Also ‘‘ Cities of 
Egypt,’’ Poole.) 

4, Papers: The Israelites in Egypt. (See ‘‘ Pharaohs, 
Fellahs and Explorers’? and Baedeker under 
Pithom and Ramses.) Shishak and his inva- 
sion of Canaan. (See ‘‘ The Monuments and the 
Old Testament.’’) 

Reading: Hymn to the Nile. (See ‘‘ Notes for 
the Nile.’’) 

6. Reading: Article by Prof. W. M. F. Petrie on 
‘*The Victorious Hymn of Meneptah II.’’ (See 
Scientific American Supplement, August 1, 

+ 1896.) 

Third Week — 

1. Roll-call: Review of Nile Journey. Beginning with 
the point farthest to the south, each locality 


or 


studied should be mentioned, with the reasons 
why it is of interest. (See ‘‘ Thebes, ’’ Cosmo- 
politan, Nov., 1900.) 

Papers: Memphis; The Step Pyramid of Sakkara; 
The Serapeum; The Tomb of Ti (See ‘‘ Monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt.’’ ‘‘A Thousand Miles 
up the Nile.’”” Chap. IV.) The Tomb of Ptah 
hotep. (See Baedeker.) 

8. Reading: Precepts of Ptah hotep. (See ‘‘ Notes 
for the Nile,’’ and ‘‘ Pharaohs, Fellahs and 
Explorers.’’) 

4. Papers: The Great Pyramid—general account. 
(See Baedeker and bibliography.) Astronomical 
Measurements of the Great Pyramid. (See 
‘The Great Pyramid,’’ by R. A. Proctor.) 
Religious Theories. (See books by Smith and 
Seiss and article by Wilson in bibliography.) 
The Sphinx. (See Baedeker.) 

5. Reading: Selection from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of 
Places.’’ Africa. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Roll-call: Reports on the religious festivals of the 
Mohammedans. (See Baedeker’s “Lower Egypt.”) 

2. Papers: Egypt from 322 B. C. to the Present. 
(See Baedeker and ‘‘ Outlines of Ancient Egyp- 
tian History,’’ Mariette.) Egypt under Great 
Britain. (See ‘‘ What Britain has Done for 
Egypt,’’ North American Review, July, 1898. 
‘* Present Day Egypt,’’ Penfield. Also ‘‘ The 
Rivalry of Nations,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Janu- 
ary, 1901.) 

8. Reading: The Present Khedive. (Selection from 
‘* Present Day Egypt.’’) 

4. Papers: History of Cairo; The Museum; The 
Mosques; Tombs of the Khalifs; The University. 
(See Baedeker; also ‘‘Cairo,’’ by Stanley 
Lane-Poole; ‘‘ Present Day Egypt,’’ etc.) 

5. Reading: Selection from ‘‘My Winter on the 
Nile,’’ Warner; or ‘‘ From Cairo to the Sudan 
Frontier,’’ H. D. Traill; or, ‘‘From Cornhill to 
Cairo,’’ Thackeray. 

6. Discussion: Christian Missions in Egypt. (See 
Missionary Review, December, 1897; ‘‘A 
World Pilgrimage,’ J. H. Barrows; Baedeker; 
and ‘‘ Cairo,’’ by Stanley Lane-Poole, ) 


bo 


<= 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ‘‘THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 
(C. L. 8. C. Required Book.) 


CHAPTER XV. THE JACOBIN CONQUEST. 


1. What executive body did the Assembly create upon 
the suspension of the king? 2. Who were the real 
rulers of France at this time? 3. How was the revolu- 


tion regarded in the Vendée? 4. How did the Assem- 
bly attempt to control the royalist sympathizers in 
Paris? 5. What was the result of thus giving the 
Commune authority to act? 6. What terrible massacres 
followed? 7. What was the immediate political result? 
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8. What military success did France gain in the latter 
part of 1792? 9. How did the new Convention compare 
with the Legislative Assembly? 10. What different 
views of the proposed republic were held by Jacobins 
and Girondists? 11. Why was the Girondin majority 
unable to control the Convention? 12. What was their 
relation to the trial and execution of the king? 13. 
Against what countries was war declared in 1793? 14. 
What disasters followed? 15. How were the Girondins 
finally silenced in the Convention? 


CHAPTER XVI. THE REIGN OF TERROR AS A POLITICAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


1. What were the immediate effects of the coup d’état 
of June 2, 1793? 2. Why did the Terror seem the only 
possible way to govern at this time? 3. What became 
of the new republican constitution? 4. Why was the 
Committee of Public Safety established? 5. How large 
was the committee, and what was the character and 
average age of its members? 6. What responsibilities 
were given this committee? 7. What were the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals? 8. What was the result of the 
Terror from October, 1793, to July, 1794? 


CHAPTER XVII. THE REPUBLIC UNDER THE TERROR. 

1. What three great dangers confronted France in 
1793? 2. What classes of individuals were likely to be 
regarded as ‘‘ suspects’’? 3. Describe the insurrection 
in the Vendée. 4. In Auvergne, Lyons, Marseilles and 
Bordeaux. 5. What was the peculiar crime of Toulon? 
6. How did the Convention stimulate victory abroad? 
7. What was the effect upon the foreign war? 8. What 
were some of the economic measures tried by the 
Convention? 9. What changes were made in the 
calendar? 10. How did the Convention treat religion? 
11. Was this cult of Reason generally recognized? 
12. What were some of the visionary proposals of the 
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leaders of the Committee? 
legislation is due to the Convention? 
the lighter side of the Reign of Terror? 


CHAPTER XVIII. THE DICTATORSHIP OF ROBESPIERRE. 

1. What two sets of leaders were at this time in 
control of the republic? 2. Describe Robespierre’s 
struggle for supremacy over the Commune. 3. What 
different views of the future policy of the republic 
were held by Danton and Robespierre? 4. To what 
was Danton’s downfall finally due? 5. What elements 
‘of Robespierre’s character are shown in this act? 6. 
How did Robespierre set about securing his ideal repub- 
lic? 7 What was the law of the 22nd Prairial? 8. 
What opposition at once arose? 9. How was the fall 
of Robespierre accomplished? 


THE RETURN TO CONSTITUTIONAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

1. What change came over the Convention after the 
fall of Robespierre? 2. What steps were taken to 
correct abuses? 3. Why did there seem danger of 
royalist reaction? 4. What was the general feeling of 
the nation toward a republic? 5. What economic 
troubles followed the loosening of the reins of 
government? 6. What terms of peace were made with 
Prussia and Spain? 7. How did the Jacobins try to 
control the Convention? 8. How was their power 
finally crushed? 9. What was the White Terror? 10. 
Why was the royalist uprising in Brittany and Vendée 
a failure? 11. What was the form of government 
provided by the constitution of 1795? 12. How did 
the Convention make sure of its influence in the new 
legislature? 13. What was the result of the elections? 
14. How did the army save the government? 15. 
What was the outlook for France under the new consti- 
tution? 


13. What really excellent 
14. What was 


CHAPTER XIX. 


= 
NOTES ON ‘‘THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.”’ 


P. 208. ‘‘Collot d’Herbois’’ (co-lo dair-bwah). 
‘* Billaud-Varennes’’ (beel-yo-vah-ren). ‘* Vendée’”’ 
(vahn-day). ‘‘Longwy’’ (long-vee). ‘‘ Verdun’”’ 
(vair-duN). 

P. 210. ‘‘Tocsin’’? A signal, especially one of 
alarm, sounded on a bell. ‘‘Hétel de Ville’’ (0-tel 
de-veel). 

P. 211. ‘‘ Abbaye’’ (ab-ba-ee). ‘‘ Abbé Sicard”’ 


(ah-bay se-cahr). ‘‘ Luxembourg’’ (looks-aN-boor). 
‘* Lamballe ’’ (lahNn-bahl). 

P. 212. ‘‘Louvet’’ (loo-vay). 
For gentlemen. “ Pour les Dames.” For ladies. 

P. 214. ‘‘Savoy’’ (sah-voi). ‘‘Nice’’ (neece). 
‘* Jemmapes’’ (zha-mahp). ‘‘ Meuse’’ (miooz). ‘‘ Cus- 
tine ’’ (cus-teen). 

P. 219. ‘‘ Vergniaud ’’ (vairn-yo). 

P. 221. ‘‘ Dumouriez’’ (du-moo-ryea). 
winden ’’ (nahr-vin-den). 

P. 222. ‘‘ Pride’s Purge.’’ In England in December, 
1648, the Royalist and Presbyterian members of the 
Long Parliament were forcibly expelled by troops under 
Colonel Pride. The members who remained constituted 
the Rump Parliament. 

P. 224. ‘‘ Barbaroux’’ (bahr-bah-roo). 

P. 228. ‘‘Referendum.’’ The submission of a 
proposed law, which has been passed upon hy the peo- 
ple’s representatives, to a vote of the people for accept- 
ance or rejection. 

P. 229. ‘‘ Carnot ’’ (cahr-no). ‘‘ Barére’’ (bah-rayr). 


“ Pour les Messieurs.” 


** Neer- 


P. 230. ‘‘ Saint Just’’ (saN-zhoost). ‘‘ Couthon”’ 
(coo-ton). ‘* André’’ (an-dray). 
P. 232. ‘‘ Philippe Egalité’’ (aye-gah-lee-tay). A 


name assumed to court the favor of the revolutionists. 





P. 233. ‘‘ Utopia.’”’ An ideally perfect place or 
condition. 
P. 234. “ Fimigrés” (aye-mee-gray). Refugees. 


P. 235. 

P. 236. 
‘* Non-juring priests.’’ 
oath of allegiance. 

P. 237. ‘‘ Kleber’’ (klay-bear). ‘‘ Nantes ’’ (nant). 
‘*Carrier’’ (cahr-ryay).  ‘“Noyades.” Drowning. 
The victims were bound and dropped into the water 
from a boat with a movable bottom. 

P. 239. ‘‘ Auvergne’’ (o-vairii). 
(dahr-twah). 

P. 240. 


** Punitive.’’ Having power to punish. 
“En masse.’ As a body; all together. 
Priests who refused to take the 


** d’ Artois ”’ 
‘* Commune-Affranchie’’ (kom-yoon-af- 
fron-shee). 

P. 248. ‘* Mallet du Pau’’ (mal-lay du pe). 

P. 248. “Carmagnole.” See note on page 205, 
‘* The French Revolution.”’ 

P. 250. ‘‘Code.’’ The body of French civil law 
was compiled under direction of Napoleon. 


P. 254. ‘‘ Camille Desmoulins’’ (cah-meel day- 
moo-laNn). 

P. 255. ‘‘ Hérault de Séchelles’’ (aye-ro de say- 
shel). 

P. 270. ‘‘ Agrarian.’’ Pertaining to the tenure of 
agricultural lands. 

P. 273. ‘‘ Pichegru’’ (peesh-groo). ° 

P. 274. ‘‘ Boissy d’Anglas’’ (bwah-see dahNn-glah). 


‘* Faubourg Saint Antoine ’’ (foc-boor saN-tan-twahN). 
P. 288. ‘‘ Thibaudeau ’’ (tee-bo-do). 
P. 284. ‘‘Interregnum.’”’ The time during which 
a throne is vacant; a suspension of executive authority 
through a change of government. 
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TOPICS OF THE HOUR.* 


WITH CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


[Note.—In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, 
and is likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘‘bibliography.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its 
subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. The Current Events Programs are prepared for the 
use of clubs, literary societies, women’s clubs and organizations desiring direction for current events courses. ] 


III.—VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS AND KINDRED TOPICS. 
BY JESSIE M. GOOD. 


INTRODUCTORY. The first association for the beautifying and sanitation of village and town life was formed 
nearly fifty years ago in Newton Center, Massachusetts. It is still so active and prosperous that it was able to 
expend nearly seven hundred dollars for fireworks last Fourth of July. There are many hundred of these 
associations in the United States, but it is only of late years that the attention of the national government has 
been called to their work. France asked our government to send a report of the work of the United States 
village improvement associations to the Exposition for 1900. This was done, and embodied in the report on 
sociology. In 1899 Miss Dock, the well-known naturalist, was sent by the State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women, the Parks Association of Philadelphia, and the state of Pennsylvania as a representative to the horti- 
cultural section of the International Congress of Women, held in London. While in England Miss Dock made a 
special study of village improvement, school gardens, parks, and playgrounds. Her report may doubtless be had 
by applying to the Secretary of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The impulse given by the World’s Fair to all forms of art in America, but especially to the arts of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and landscape gardening is scarcely yet understood. Every hamlet in America had its repre- 
sentative at Chicago in 1893, who went home to preach the gospel of beauty. The illustrated magazines have 
kept the impulse alive, until today sanitation and public beauty are two of the topics most widely discussed. A 
call for a national conventioa of beauty clubs in October of this year resulted in the formation of the National 
League of Improvement Associations, with headquarters at Springfield, Ohio. 

It is intended to carry the work into every corner of America, by organizing associations wherever possible, 
and by bringing into the work all organizations and clubs desiring public health and beauty. It is hoped in a 
few years to have botany and municipal civics taught in a practical manner in our schools. The list of topics 
following that on association work comprises some of the lines undertaken by these associations, and others that 
the National League hopes to bring, in time, into the association work. 

This bibliography is not exhaustive, merely suggestive. From a bewildering array of material, only that was 
chosen which is of modern application, and easy of access in the most ordinary public libraries. In states 
having the traveling library system, club members shoild be able to have the entire list sent them. Volume 
and page have been appended to magazine articles as aids in case it is desired to purchase single numbers. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘* Village Improvement as a National Issue,’’ Our 
Day, Vol. X., p. 574; ‘* Country Villages: What Can 
be Done for Them,’’ New Review, Vol. IV., p. 320; 
‘* Village Improvement and the Rush to the City,’’ 
Publie Opinion, Vol. XXV., p. 77; ‘* Work of Village 
Improvement Societies,’ ’ Forum, Vol. XIX., p. 95; 
‘*Negro Village Improvement ‘Societies,”” ” Outlook, 
Vol. LXIV., p. 146; ‘‘ Village Improvement,’’ Kansas 
Review, Vol. VIL, p. 147; ‘‘ Village Improvement 
Societies,’’ Atlantic, Vol. LXXIX., p. 212; Independ- 
ent, Vol. L., p. 498; Nation, Vol. XIX., p. 149; Serib- 
ner’s, Vol. XIV., p. 97; Putnam’s, Vol. XIV., p. 359; 
‘Women’s Work in Village Improvement Societies,’’ 
Garden and Forest, Vol. VIII., p. 121; ‘‘ Children’s 
Work in Village Improvement Societies,’’ Harper’s 
Bazar, Vol. XXXI., p. 581; ‘‘ Committee Work in 
Village Improvement Societies,’’ Harper’s Bazar, Vol. 
XXXI., p. 581; ‘‘ Women and the Township,’’ Harper’s 
Bazar, Vol. XXXI., p. 534; ‘‘ Village Improvement 
Society of Stockbridge, Massachusetts,’’ How to Grow 
Flowers, April, 1899; of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 
May, 1899; of South Park, Dayton, Ohio, June, 1899; 
of Wyoming, Ohio, July, 1899; of Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, August, 1899; of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
January, 1900; of Petaluma, California, February, 


*«* Party Government in England, France and the United States,’’ appeared in October. ‘‘ 


in November. 


1900; of Thomasville, Georgia, May, 1900; of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, August, 1900; ‘‘ Private Residence 
Parks of Rochester, New York,’’ How to Grow Flowers, 
March, 1900; ‘‘ Wider Movement for Public Beauty,’’ 
How to Grow Flowers, August, 1900; ‘‘ National 
League of Public Beauty Clubs,’’ How to Grow Flowers, 
September, 1900; ‘‘ Progress of Improvement Work,’’ 
How to Grow Flowers, October, 1900. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND GARDEN HISTORY. 


‘* Garden Making,’’ L. H. Bailey; ‘‘ The Home and Its 
Surroundings,’’ N. H. Egleston; ‘‘ Landscape Garden- 
ing as Applied to Home Decoration,’’ Samuel T. May- 
nard; ‘‘ Out-of-Town Places,’’ Donald G. Mitchell; 
‘* Landscape Gardening,’’ Samuel Parsons, Jr.; ‘‘ Art 
Out-of-Doors,’’ Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 

‘* Brookside Gardening,’’ Littell’s Living Age, Vol. 
CCXIIL, p. 895; ‘‘Care of the Lawn,’”’ Popular 
Science Monthly, Vol. L., p. 568; ‘* Landscape Garden- 
ing for Factory Homes,’’ Review of Reviews, Vol. XIX., 
p. 441; ‘‘ Formal Gardens and Small Parks,’’ Serib- 
ner’s, Vol. XXVII., p. 637; ‘‘ Egyptian Gardens,’’ 
Scientific American Supplement, Vol. XXXXVIIL., p. 
19729; ‘‘Some Famous English Gardens,’’ Littell’s 
Living Age, Vol. CLXX., p. 183; ‘‘ Italian Gardens,’’ 
Harper’s, Vol. LXXXVII., pp. 165-398; ‘‘ A Revo- 
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lution in Gardening,’’ Littell’s Living Age, Vol. CX., 
p. 367; ‘‘ Gardens,’’ Littell’s Living Age, Vol. CXCII., 
p. 352; ‘‘ A Gossip on Gardens,’’ Littell’s Living Age, 
Vol. CCX., p. 54; ‘‘Grandmother’s Garden,’’ THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, Vol. XXIII., p. 269; ‘‘ Florentine 
Gardens in March,’’ Littell’s Living Age, Vol. CCXX., 
p. 689; ‘‘In the ‘Wild Garden, ”” Littell’s Living Age, 
Vol. CCXXV., p. 137; ‘‘ Vogue of the Garden Book,’’ 
Littell’s Living Age, Vol. CCXXVI., p. 210; “ Six. 
teenth Century Garden,’’ THe CHAUTAUQUAN, Vol. XI., 
p.- 576; ‘‘Chat About Gardens,’’ North American 
Review, Vol. CL., p. 733; ‘‘ Hunnewell Garden,’’ 
How to Grow Flowers, Vol. VIII., p. 8; ‘‘ Miniature 
Landscape Gardening,’’ Current Literature, Vol. 
XXVIII., p. 258; ‘‘ Formal Gardens and a New England 
Example,’’ Harper’s, Vol. XC., p. 587. , 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE. 


** In Veronica’s Garden,’’ Alfred Austin; ‘‘ Elizabeth 
in Her German Garden,’’ ‘‘ A Solitary Summer,’’ ‘‘ The 
Garden’s Story,’’ G. H. Ellwanger; ‘‘Home and 
Garden,’’ Gertrude Jekyll; “‘Gardening by Myself,’ 
Anna B. Warner. And that most delightful chapter on 
Japanese gardens in the second volume of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s ‘‘ Unfamiliar Japan.’’ 

**Content in a Garden,’’ Atlantic, Vol. LXXXV., p. 
779; ‘“‘Old New England Flower Gardens,’’ New 
England Magazine, Vol. XXI., p. 422. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


** German School Gardens,’’ Current Literature, Vol. 
XXVIII., p. 189; Education, Vol. XVII., p. 237; How 
to Grow Flowers, Vol. VI., p. 5; Vol. VIII, p. 4; 
“*German School Gardens of Europe,’’ How to Grow 
Flowers, Vol. IX., p. 22; Popular Science, Vol. LII., 
p. 445; same article, Review of Reviews, Vol. XVIL., 
p. 347; ‘‘ Home and School Window Gardens,’’ Educa- 
tion, Vol. XVIII, p. 555; New England Magazine, 


Vol. IV., p. 46; ‘‘School Gardens,’’ Outlook, Vol. LXIV., 


p. 147; ‘‘Notes from Harvard Botanic Gardens,’’ 
Garden and Forest, Vol. V., p. 31; Vol. VIII., p. 
516; ‘‘ Botanic Gardens at the University of California,’’ 
Independent, Vol. XLIX., p. 103; ‘‘ Botany at the German 
University,’’ Educational Review, Vol. IX., p. 72 


CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS. 


‘*Boston’s Municipal Progress,’’ Publie Opinion, Vol. 
XXV., p. 493; ‘‘Children’s Playgrounds,’ Outlook, 
Vol. LVIII., p. 465; Municipal Affairs, Vol. II., p 
293; in Philadelphia, Publie Opinion, Vol. XXIV., p. 
590; in New York, Outlook, Vol. LVIII., p. 1001; in 
Chicago, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. IV., p. 
145; *‘Movement for Small Playgrounds,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. IV., p. 159; ‘‘ Playgrounds 
of Rural and Suburban Schools,’’ Popular Science, Vol. 
LIV., p. 176; same article, Review of Reviews, Vol. 
XIX., p. 93; ‘‘ Playgrounds for City Schools,’’ Cen- 
tury, Vol. XXVI., p. 657; ‘‘Stoyan Tsanoff and the 
Playground Movement,’’ Outlook, Vol. LVIII., p. 772; 
“Vacation Playgrounds in Denver,’’ Charities Review, 
Vol. VIII., p. 443; ‘‘ Municipal Playgrounds,’’ Garden 
and Forest, Wol. IX., p. 501; ‘‘ Public Playgrounds 
for Children,’’ Nineteenth Century, Vol. XXXIV., p. 
267; ‘‘ Village Parks and Gardens,’’ THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, Vol. VIIL., p. 481. 

FORESTRY. 

First Annual Report of the Ohio State Forestry 
Commission; Forestry in Europe — Report of Consuls, 
United States State Department; ‘‘Plea for Trees 
and Parks in Cities,’? Forum, Vol. XXIX., p. 337; 
“* Tree ‘Transpiration into a Space Saturated with 
Water,”’ Nature, Vol. LVIL., p. 173; “* Shade in Large 
Cities,’’ National Quarterly, Vol. XXXI., p. 357; 
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‘Planting Waste Lands,’’ Quarterly Review, Vol. 
XXXVI., p. 558; ‘‘ Trees in a Hygienic Point of View,’’ 
Chambers’s Journal, Vol. XXXXII., p. 219; ‘‘ Beauty 
of Trees,’’ Atlantic, Vol. XXI., p. 642; ‘‘ Natural 
Grouping of Trees,’’ Aélantic, Vol. VIII., p. 129; 
“Development of Tree Study,’’ Journal of Education, 
Vol. XXXXVII., p.73; ‘‘Study in Trees,’’ Scribner’s, 
Vol. XXVIIL., p. 29. 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 


“History of Architecture,’’ James Fergusson, 4 
vols.; ‘‘ House that Jill Built,’’ E. C. Gardner; ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Houses,’’ Louis E. Gibson; ‘‘ Studies in American 
Architecture,’’ Montgomery . Schuyler; ‘‘ European 
Architecture,’’ Russell Sturgis; ‘‘The Decoration of 
Houses,’’ Edith Wharton. 

“Evils of Our Wooden Suburbs,’’ New England 
Magazine, Vol. XVIII., p. 739; ‘‘ New Types of School 
Architecture,’’ Outlook, Vol. LXV., p. 809; ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture and Modern Life,’’ Harper’s, Vol. LXXXXIV., 
p. 402; ‘‘ Practical Art among Club Women,’’ THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, Vol. XXXI., p. 621; ‘‘Statues and 
Monuments for Parks,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Vol. 
XXXI., p. 112; ‘‘Citizen’s Movement in Sculpture,’’ 
Harper’s Weekly, Vol. XXXXII., p. 140; ‘‘ Municipal 
Sculpture,’’ Municipal Affairs, Vol. II., p. 73; ‘‘ Balti- 
more Municipai Art Conference,’’ Harper’s Weekly, 
Vol. XXXXIII., p. 253; ‘‘Municipal Art,’’ Harper’s, 


- Vol. C., p. 655 


GOOD ROADS. 


‘*Roads and Pavements in France,’ Alfred R. 
Rockwell; ‘‘ Highway Construction,’’ Austin Byrne; 
** American Highways,’’ N. S. Shaler. 

‘*Roman Highways,’’ Popular Science, Vol. LIII., p 
255; ‘‘Good Roads Era,’’ Harper’s Weekly, Vol. 
XXXXIV., p. 822; ‘‘ Remedy for Bad Roads,’’ Harper’s 
Weekly, Vol. XXXXIV., p. 894; ‘‘ National Highway,’’ 
Cosmopolitan, Vol. XXIX., p. 109; ‘‘ Government Work 
for Good Roads,’’ Scientific American Supplement, 
Vol. XLIX., p. 209 ; Hiliot’s Magazine, formerly L. A. W. 
Bulletin, tas articles in every number on good roads 
and road construction. 


PUBLIC HYGIENE. 


‘Municipal Government in Continental Europe,’’ and 
‘*Municipal Government in Great Britain,’’ Albert 
Shaw; ‘‘ Purification of Sewage,’’ Sidney Barwise; 
‘*Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal,’’ George’ E. 
Waring; ‘‘Women, Plumbers, and Doctors,’’ Mrs. 
H. M. Plunkett. 

“*Street Cleaning by Contract,’’ Review of Reviews, 
Vol. XV., p. 487; ‘*City Versus Country* Hygiene,"’ 
Munsey, Vol. XVIII., p. 159; ‘‘ Disposal of Town 
Refuse,’’ Engineering Magazine, Vol. XIX., p. 591; 
‘* Filtration Plant for the Albany Water Supply,’’ 
Scientific American, Vol. LXXXII., p. 182; “‘ Utiliza- 
tion of Refuse in Budapest,’’ Engineering Magazine, 
Vol. XII., p. 715; ‘‘What Women Have Done for 
Public Health,’’ Forum, Vol. XXIV., p. 46; ‘‘ Hygiene 
in Manhattan,’’ Harper’s, Vol. LXXXXIV., p. 384; 
‘Cleaning of a Great City,’’ MeClure’s, Vol. IX., p. 
917; ‘‘ Volunteer Aid Certificate of Children’s League,’’ 
McClure’s, Vol. IX., p. 911; ‘‘Garbage Disposal,” 
Engineering Magazine, Vol. XIIl., p. 392: “‘Street 
Washing in Germany,’’ Engineering Magazine, Vol. 
XIII., p. 996; ‘‘Street Cleaning in Paris and Berlin,’’ 
Engineering Magazine, Vol. XIII., p. 99; ‘‘ Juvenile 
~~ Cleaning Leagues,’’ Public Opinion, Vol. XXII., 
p. 406. 


PUBLIC BATHS AND REST ROOMS. 


‘New Public Bath-House of Boston,’’ Charities 
Review, Vol. VIII., p. 39; ‘‘New Public Bath-House 




















Political Science, Vol. XI., ; “St. Paul Public 
Baths,’’ Outlook, Vol. fv D 126; ‘‘ Public 
Baths,”’ Popular Science, Vol. LIL., p. 857; oe 
Baths,’’ Journal of Education, Vol. XXXXVIIL., 
251; Public Opinion, Vol. XXII., p. 398; «School 
Baths and Workmen’s Baths in Germany,” Popular 
Science, Vol. LII., p. 568; ‘‘Public Baths for the 
Poor,’’ Cosmopolitan, Vol. IX., p. 414; ‘‘Report on 
Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations,’’ Annual 
American Academy of Political Science, Vol. IX., p. 
465; ‘“‘Bibliography of Public Baths,’’ Municipal 
Affairs, Vol. I., p. 110; ‘‘Rest Rooms for Farmers’ 
Wives,’’ Outlook. . 


PARK AND TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 

**Park Libraries,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Vol. XXXI., 
p. 552; Outlook, Vol. VI., p. 197, 219; ‘‘ Traveling 
Libraries,’’ Current Literature, Vol. XXIII., p. 190; 
Review of Reviews, Vol. XVII., p. 165; ‘‘ Home Travel- 
ing Libraries,’’ Public Libraries, Vol. V., p. 31; 
‘Railroad Traveling Libraries,’ Library Journal, 
Vol. XXIII., p. 239; ‘“‘State Aid to Traveling 
Libraries,’’ "Public Libraries, Vol. Ill., p. 159; 
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‘Traveling Libraries of the University of Chicago,’’ 
Publie Libraries, Vol. II., p. 50; ‘‘ Traveling Libraries 
in Colorado,’’ Public Libraries, Vol. II., p. 54; in 
Kentucky, Harper’s Bazar, Vol. XXXI., p. 1112; 
in Minnesota, Library Journal, Vol. XXIII., p. 104; 
in Nebraska, Public Libraries, Vol. II., p. 51; in Ohio, 
Library Journal, Vol. XXIII., p. 105; in Pennsyl- 
vania, Public Libraries, Vol. Il., p. 47; in Wisconsin, 
Outlook, Vol. LVIIL., p. 219; Popular Science, Vol. 
LIIL., p. 281. 


‘ “MISCELLANY. 


“Colors of Flowers,’’ and ‘‘Flash-Lights on Na- 
ture,’’ Grant Allen; ‘‘Bird Studies with a Camera,’’ 
F. M. Chapman ; **Our Insect Friends and Foes,” 
Belle S. Cragin; *‘ Bird Neighbors,’’ and ‘“‘ Birds That 
Hunt and are Hunted,’’ Mrs. N. B. Doubleday; ‘‘ My 
Studio Neighbors,’’ and ‘*Sharp Eyes,’’ W. H. Gibson ; 
‘‘The Honey-Makers,’’ Margaret W. Morley; ‘‘ Every- 
day Butterflies,’ S. H. Scudder; ‘* Wild Animals I 
Have Known,’’ Ernest Seton-Thompson; ‘‘ Folk-lore of 
Plants,’’ T. F. T. Dyer. 

‘* Architectural Forms in Nature,’ Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. LIV., p. 63. 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


First Week — 

1. Declamation or Reading: 
William Cullen Bryant. 
‘* Arcadia and Belgravia,’’ 
andI.’”’ KE. §. Martin. 

2. Oration: (1) Utopias. (2) The relation of nature 
study to our educational system. 

3. Paper: (1) Influence of Expositions on public art. 
(2) Lessons from Europe in street cleaning. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That the contract system for 
town improvements should be abolishes. 

Second Week — 

1. Declamation or Reading: (1) ‘‘A Counter Path- 
way.’’ James Whitcomb Riley. (2) Extracts 
from ‘‘Among the Wild Flowers,’’ in ‘‘ Riverby.’’ 
Jobn Burroughs. 

2. Oration: (1) The village as an exponent of national 
character. (2) Do vacation schools pay? 

3. Paper: (1) Growth of village improvement work in 
the United States. (2) What flowers can teach 


(1) ‘‘Forest Hymn.’’ 
&, Extracts from 
‘Cousin Anthony 


us. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That free gymnasia and kindred 
institutions should not be established at municipal 
expense. 

Third Week — 

1. Declamation or Reading: (1) ‘‘Under the Apple 
Boughs,’’ in ‘‘ Under the Trees and Elsewhere.”’ 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Summer in a Garden.’’ 


(2) Selections from ‘‘ My 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


2. Oration: (1) Civic conscience. (2) The little red 
schoolhouse. 

8. Paper: (1) Japanese flower culture. (2) School 
gardening. 


4. Debate: (1) Resolved, That the municipality should 
protect the individual against unwholesome 
sights, sounds and odors: (2) Resolved, That 
public baths are of more importance than public 
parks. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Declamation or Reading: (1) ‘‘I Wandered 
Lonely.’”’ William Wordsworth. (2) ‘‘The 
Beauty of Common Things,’’ in “ Arcadian 
Days.’’ W. H. Downes. 

2. Oration: (1) The civic value of municipal art. 
(2) Good roads in history. 

8. Paper: (1) Municipal housekeeping for women. 
(2) What a library can do for our community. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That village improvement 
associations should ‘‘ keep out of politics.’’ 


Note.— A quiz can be arranged to go with any of 
these programs by preparing a list of questions on the 
articles listed in the bibliography above, limiting the 
answers to one hundred and fifty words. 


<2 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON ‘‘THE RIVALRY OF NATIONS.”’ 


NOVEMBER. 


1. It began with Charles the Great, who was crowned 
Emperor of the West in 800. It came down through 
the Carolingian kings, followed by the Saxon, Franconian, 
Hohenstaufen and other rulers. The continuous Haps- 
burg succession began in 1438, closing with Francis 
II, who abdicated in 1806.—‘“ Century Cyclopedia.” 

Strictly speaking, it is from the year 800 A. D., 
when a king of the Franks was crowned Emperor of the 
Romans by Pope Leo III., that the beginning of the 
Holy Roman Empire must be dated.—Bryce’s ‘‘ Holy 
Roman Empire.”’ 

The Holy Roman Empire, taking the name in the 
sense which it commonly bore in later centuries, as 
denoting the sovereignty of Germany and Italy vested 
in a Germanic prince, is the creation of Otto the 





Great. Substantially, it is true, as well as technically, 
it was a prolongation of the empire of Charles; and it 
rested (as will be shown in the sequel) upon ideas essen- 
tially the same as those which brought about the coro- 
nation of A. D. 800. But a revival is always more 
or less a revolution: the one hundred and fifty years 
that had passed since the death of Charles had brought 
with them changes which made Otto’s position in Ger- 
many and Europe less commanding and less autocratic 
than his predecessor’s. With narrower geographical 
limits, his empire had a less plausible claim to be the 
heir of Rome’s universal dominion; but there were also 
differences in its inner character and structure suffi- 
cient to justify us in considering Otto (as he is usually 
considered by his countrymen) not a mere successor 
after an interregnum, but rather a second founder of 
the imperial throne in the west.—Jbid. 
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2. An Austrian statesman, minister at Dresden, Berlin 
and Paris successively; chief minister from 1809-48 
and leader of the reactionary party in. Europe; over- 
thrown by the disturbances of 1848. 3. The first 
colony was founded on the coast by the Phocewans as 
early as 564 B. C. After successive changes of 
dominion, it came into the possession of the Genoese, 
who held it until 1755, when the Corsicans under 
General Paoli made themselves in great part independ- 
ent. The French, to whom the Genoese surrendered 
the claims which they themselves could not maintain, 
captured it in 1768. Since that time, with slight 
intermission, it has been under the dominion of France. 
4. In Germany, one of the parliaments of the countries 
constituting the German empire, also of some of the 
crown lands of Austro-Hungary, as Moravia and 
Bohemia. 5. A grant of land made to Pope Stephen 
II. in 755 by Pepin the Short. It was increased during 
the middle ages by the will of Matilda of Tuscany, and 
through various cessions of territory. Much of the 
territory was annexed to the Italian kingdom in 1860 
and the remainder in 1870. 6. According to the 
census of 1881, in Italy, 63.41 per cent of the popu- 
lation over six years of age could neither read nor 
write. According to the census of 1880 in the United 
States, 17 per cent of those of the age of ten or over 
were unable to write. 7. Because of its position as 
a naval station in the Baltic. It has one of the finest 
harbors in Europe and is the, terminus of a canal to the 
North sea, opened in 1895. 8. A famous council held 
at Trent in Tyrol from December 13, 1545, to Decem- 
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It condemned the leading doctrines of 
the Reformation concerning the Bible, original sin and 


ber 4, 1563. 


justification. Its decrees were confirmed by Pope 
Pius IV., January 26, 1564. 9. Louis Kossuth, 
1802-1894. In 1848 the Emperor Ferdinand was 


forced to grant an independent Hungarian ministry, of 
which Kossuth, as minister of finance, was the virtual 
head. Inthe same year the dealings of the Austrian 
court drove the Hungarians to insurrection. On April 
14, 1849, the Diet declared the independence of Hun- 
gary, and Kossuth was appointed governor. On August 
11, 1849, he resigned his powers into the hands of 
General Gorgey. Afterwards he became an exile in 
Turkey, visited the United States, and resided later in 
London and Turin. 10. In the middle ages in England 
and Germany, a tract of land belonging in common to 
a community of freemen who divided the cultivated 
portion or arable mark among their individual mem- 
bers, using the common or ordinary mark together for 
pasturage and other general purposes, and dwelling in 
the village mark or central portion or apart on their 
holdings. It was a customary tenure like the Russian 
mir and was similarly managed and governed. 11. A 
silver coin of Denmark and other European countries ; 
value fifty-four cents in United States money. 12. 
Titular Emperor of the French, son of Napoleon I. and 
Maria Louisa. Born 1811. He was created Duke of 
Reichstadt in 1818 by his grandfather, Francis I., of 
Austria, at whose court he resided after his father’s 
overthrow. His health was never robust and he died 
at Schénbrunn, July 22, 1832. 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON ‘‘A READING JOURNEY IN THE ORIENT.”’ 


e NOVEMBER. 


1. The native Egyptian Christians. They are de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians and formerly spoke 
the Coptic language. After the Council of Chalcedon 
(A. D. 451), the majority of Egyptian Christians sepa- 
rated from the orthodox church and have ever since 
had their own succession of patriarchs. Their number 
is now very small. 2. Bak-en-Khonsu, whose statue 
is to be seen in the Glyptothek of Munich. 3. The 
existing temple appears to have been begun by 
Usertesen I. (about 2700 B. C.), to whose modest 
foundation extensive additions were made by Thothmes 
I. and IlI., Seti I., Rameses II. and III., and Shishak 
(about. 950 B. C.). 4. Rameses II. and III. on the 
Obelisk of Luxor at Paris. 5. An oval or oblong 
figure on ancient Egyptian monuments and in papyri, 
containing groups of charaeters expressing the names 
or titles of royal personages and, rarely, of deities. 
6. In New York, Cleopatra’s Needle from Alexandria; 
in Paris, the Obelisk of Luxor from Luxor. 7 and 8. 
Pithom discovered by M. Edouard Naville of Geneva, in 
1883. In 1884 he identified the site of Goshen, the 
ancient capital of the land of Goshen, and there seems 
to be strong ground for the belief that this is identical 
with the ancient treasure city of Rameses mentioned 


in Exodus. The fact is not, however, fully established. 
9. A Corinthian column of beautifully polished red 
granite at Alexandria, standing on a pedestal or foun- 
dation of masonry. An inscription shows that it was 
erected in-302 A. D. in honor of Diocletian, whose 
statue stood on the summit. There is no reason for 
the name. 10. A gem, usually emerald, green feldspar 
or obsidian, cut in the form of a beetle and engraved 
on the under face, common among the ancjent Egyp- 
tians as an amulet. 11. 9,734,000. Egyptians, 
Nubians, Abyssinians, Levantines, Turks, negroes, 
Armenians, Jews, and Europeans. The leading religion 
is Mohammedan, but there are many Copts. 12. The 
story of Berenice’s hair. Berenice was the wife of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who shortly after his marriage 
led his army against the Assyrians. Berenice made a 
vow to Aphrodite that she would give her a lock of 
hair if she would restore her husband. He returned 
safely, and Berenice cut off her golden tresses and 
placed them in the temple of Aphrodite at Zephyrium. 
The next day they were gone, and Conon, the mathe- 
matician, assured the king and queen that they had 
been taken to shine among the stars. The original 
poem of Callimachus has perished, but Catullus, the 
Roman poet, translated it into Latin and the story has 
thus been preserved. 


= 
NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The state of Washington leads the list of cir- 
cles this month with some fifty readers, many 
of whom are new members. The Chautauquans 
at Seattle and Everett have reorganized, and 
flourishing new circles are reported from Index 
and Waitsburg. At Pullman, fourteen mem- 
bers of 1903 and 1904 are enrolled under 





the Winona branch of the C. L. 8.C. A 
woman’s club of Centerville, California, is 
making a special study this year of ‘‘ Some 
First Steps in Human Progress,’’ and con- 
sidering also some other Chautauqua course 
for supplementary reading. Orders for 
books and magazines are being received in 
large numbers from the California circles, 

















who are evidently extending their area of 
usefulness. New circles are also reporting 
from widely distant points in the great west. 
Tempe, Arizona, calls up such classical 
associations that one is fain to congratulate 
these Chautauquans that they are to begin 
with the study of their native country — 
Greece! This circle, by the way, is due to 
the efforts of a lone reader of the Class of 
1902. Kalispell, Montana, is a field not 
heretofore reached by Chautauqua, and 
Boise City, Idaho, which has had a flourishing 
circle in the past, now reports a reawakening. 
It was at Boise also that many years ago an 
enforced sojourner in the state prison sent 
his name for membership in the C. L. S. C. 
He was a graduate of a famous Scotch 
university, and for four long years the 
Chautauqua books were his cherished com- 
panions, recalling oid associations and, let 
us hope, helping him to begin life over 
again with new courage. 

The members of the Class of 1900 at 
Paola, Kansas, closed their four years’ work 
in June with a social gathering at the home 
of the secretary. Four members gave a 
résumé of the books for the four years and 
the story of the circle’s life as shown by the 
minutes was told by the secretary. A guess- 
ing contest and refreshments added to the 
sociability of an occasion which must have 
been most delightful. It is suggested that 
these Paola 1900’s promptly organize an S. 
H. G. and try some new plan of work for the 
coming year. There is undoubtedly material 
in the town to start a new undergraduate 
circle, and who so fitted to point the way as 
these who have traveled the four years’ road? 

The new C. L. 8. C. at Wellsville writes, 
‘* Our club anticipates great pleasure in the 
work for this year.’”’ At Coffeyville a large 
membership of 1904’s is anticipated. The 
Baxter Springs Chautauquans are discussing 
plans for the new year’s work, and the 
Ninde Circle at Topeka, which has had a 
long and brilliant history, is well under way 
with the course. 

In Missouri, the C. L. S. C. at Houston 
has more than doubled its membership by 
the addition of 1904’s. At Kahoka and 
Springfield new circles are reported. The 
Bryant of Kansas City is indefatigable in plans 
and steady in its pursuit of them. A new 
circle, the Kate Kimball, has been organized 
in St.. Louis, with a membership of ten, 
including both old and new members. The 
secretary reports a very successful initial 
meeting and a spirit of thoroughness among 
the members, 
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IOWA AND MINNESOTA, 


The Des Moines Circles are steadily adding 
to their number. Among the old circles 
which are reorganizing are the Harriet E. 
Shipley, The Highland Park, Eaton, and 
Capital Park. A new circle was recently 
formed in North Des Moines. 

The Chautauqua League, also of Des 
Moines, held a meeting early in August to 
plan the work of the new year. The league 
is a monthly gathering to which all Chau- 
tauquans are invited, and forms an impor- 
tant center for bringing together members 
of the various circles. The program is 
based upon the general course for the year, 
so that the subjects presented bear upon the 
work in which its members are especially 
interested. The October meeting of the 
league was held in the Y. W. C. A. parlors 
with an excellent attendance. The retiring 
president in a graceful farewell address pre- 
sented the league with a gavel made from 
wood grown on the grounds of the original 
Chautauqua. A set of books is to be given 
by the league to the Y. W.C. A. library. 
The general plan of the league program is a 
fifteen-minute address by some well-known 
speaker, followed by papers and discussions 
by members. Refreshments and a social 
half hour close the meeting. That the 
Vincent Circle of Knoxville is doing genuine 
good work in the way of sidelights upon the 
subjects of study is evinced by the following 
program. It certainly is an excellent plan, 
where circles can accomplish it, to study 
thoroughly at home the required reading and 
then let the circle meeting be devoted to 
papers and discussions which will throw addi- 
tional light upon the work. 

Roll-call. 

Quotations from French historians and authors. 


Rivalry of Nations, Chap. IIL., Miss Dickey. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Miss Stentz. 
William Gladstone, Mrs. Ames. 
Rivalry of Nations, Chap. IV., Miss Elliott. 


French Revolution, — 
Reign of Louis XVI., Mrs. Shivvers. 
Madame Roland, Mrs. Everett. 
The poet Wordsworth and his connection 
with the French Revolution, Miss McClure. 
Give illustration of extravagance and 
rigorous formality of court life in time of 


Louis XVL., Mrs. Stentz. 
Reading: Selections from ‘‘ Maids and Matrons of 

New France,”’ Miss Woodruff. 
Oliver Cromwell, Mrs. Johnson. 
Monroe Doctrine, Miss Crookham. 
Quiz on ‘‘ A Reading Journey in the Orient,’’ . 


Miss Collins. 
Chauncey M. Depew Exercises. 
Current events. 
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One of the strongest circles in Minnesota 
is that of Winona, which is four years old 
this year. The circle has a membership of 
forty-five, the members for convenience 
meeting in two sections. A Society of the 
Hall in the Grove is being formed at Blue 
Earth, with the pleasant. result that a 
number of readers who have never claimed 
diplomas but have done the full four year’s 
work are to be enrolled as graduates. One 
of these good Chautauquans began her work 
in 1885. We congratulate the society upon 
its bright prospects. The undergraduate 
circle of the same town has a large member- 
ship and will be a steady source of strength 
to the 8. H. G. The Glencoe Chautauquans 
have reorganized, and new circles have been 
formed at Ransom and Pipestone. 

Reference has been made in the Round 
Table to the decennial exercises of the 
Pierian Circle of Stillwater. The following 
selections are taken from Mr. J. H. Sullivan’s 
paper on ‘‘ The Story of the Pierian Circle,’’ 
read on that occasion. After referring to 
the initial steps taken by Miss Gowdy to 
arouse interest in the plan, the paper con- 
tinues : 


**In the year 1889 the management of this institu- 


tion was held by a man who came as near filling the 
requirements of what a noble, true-hearted man should 
be as any that I have ever met in my experience with 
my fellowmen. I refer to Warden J. J. Randall, now 
dead, but remembered and esteemed by all who ever 
knew him, be they citizen or ward. 

**In April, 1890, two inmates waited upon the 
warden for permission to organize a circle. The 
request was favorably received, and in May of that year 
books and membership certificates were received for 
twenty-four inmates of this institution. In June, 1890, 
the circle held its first regular meeting as an organized 
assembly, at which the election of president, vice- 
president and secretary was made; also that of critic, 
which was filled by the Rev. J. H. Albert, who for 
nine years acted as critic and adviser. Lloyd Porter 
was unanimously elected president,.and Patrick J. 
Fortune, secretary. Mr. Fortune should receive the 
best wishes of all Pierians, as it was through his 
untiring efforts that the circle received a foundation 
that has so well withstood the criticism and changes 
of ten years. Assistant Deputy Warden John 8. 
Glennon had official charge of the meetings in the 
chapel hall from its first organization until a few years 
- It was through his aid that the musical features 
of the program were first introduced. Among the 
membership of our circle have been men from all ranks 
and conditions in life, and papers have been read 
before this circle that could be placed beside the best 
thought of our times. 

**One of the most notable events in the history 
of the Pierian Circle was the visit of Bishop John H. 
Vincent, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Movement. 
On the 22nd of July, 1890, he visited this institution 
and gave an address upon the Chautauqua work as 
followed out by its members all over the civilized 
world. His words of cheer and kindness inspired new 
life and hopes among the members of our circle, as 
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well as encouraged others to join in the effort to 
‘ Look up and lift up;’ to ‘keep our heavenly Father 
in our midst,’ and ‘ never be discouraged.’ As a mark 
of our appreciation, the members of the circle pre- 
sented the bishop with a beautifully embroidered sofa 
pillow and written address, which has been seen by 
many Chautauquans at the Assembly at Chautauqua, 
New York. 

‘* During the ten years of our existence as a circle, 
there have necessarily been many changes among its 
membership. Yet the interest is as strong today as it 
ever was, and under the capable guidance of our 
present chairman and secretary I hope to see it advance 
to a still higher standard among the C. L. S. C. circles 
of this country. 

**In closing this brief sketch of the Pierian Circle 
I would mention some of the special features of 
our program. Papers that deal with the current 
events of the day are always found interesting and 
instructive. For a time the circle had the question 
box as a part of the program. Then debate was 
adopted and finally mock congress, which has become a 
part of the program giving new interest to the circle 
as it teaches parliamentary practise, and opens a wider 
field for subjects.’’ 


THE CENTRAL STATES. 

A late new circle to report from Michigan 
is that at Nunica which was organized a 
year ago with members from the Classes of 
702 and ’03. This year they have secured 
additional readers. The town is a small one 
and this is the first attempt at Chautau- 
qua studies which it has made. The Benton 
Harbor C. L. S. C.’s, always to be relied 
upon for energy and promptness, have 
called for a large number of beoks and 
magazines. At Detroit a new circle called 
the Lake Orion Reading Circle is reported. 
A new circle at Fairchild, Wisconsin, is also 
noted among the returns from that state. 
The following report from Harvard, Illinois, 
gives a glimpse of C. L. 8. C. doings in that 
wide-awake community : 

Mrs. C. E. Hunt and Mrs. N. B. Helm pleasantly 
entertained the past, present and future members of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle at an after- 
noon tea, at their home Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. About twenty were present. During the after- 
noon, Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Helm gave a report of their 
recent trip to Chautauqua, New York, where they 
graduated, and received diplomas for their finished work 
in the four years’ course of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. Mrs. Helm as delegate repre- 
sented the Harvard Circle. 

Indiana, which is the home of the Winona 
Assembly and therefore the field where its 
energies have been chiefly directed, shows a 
long list of new circles: Brownsburg sends 
four new members. At Converse, only two 
out of a membership of twenty-five are 
former readers; Flora enrolls seventeen 
1904’s, Lincoln Park of Indianapolis, nearly 
twenty, Jamestown eleven, Pittsboro ten, 
Rockville eight, Rosedale four. Besides 
these new circles the older organizations 















which include many 1902’s and 1903’s have 
in many cases added new members. Alto- 
gether these older circles representing 
Warsaw, Wabash, Van Buren, Remington, 
Pendleton, Mt. Auburn, Monticello, Logans- 
port, Lafayette, Hanover, Glenwood, Goshen, 
Fort Wayne, Fowler, Elwood, Columbus and 
Bunker Hill, form a splendid host of readers. 
Fuller reports from all of these circles will 
be awaited with great interest, and it is to 
be hoped that they will feel as much at home 
in the pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN as they 
did in the Winona Magazine, 


OHIO. 


The Edward Rowland Sill C. L. 8. C. of Cuy- 
ahoga Falls is one of the most thoroughly 
organized circles in the state. Its thirty- 
nine members for this year represent four- 
teen for the new class, the remainder includ- 
ing the other three undergraduate classes. 
The Berea and Westerville circles publish 
their weekly programs in the local papers, — 
an excellent plan for all Chautauquans to 
actupon. At East Liverpool the circle begins 
its second year with bright prospects. The 
members propose to carry out the four 
year’s plan in full, including, if possible, 
graduation at Chautauqua. At Findlay, the 
Chautauquans belong chiefly to the Class of 
01 and hold their meetings in the United 
Presbyterian Church parlors. 

A new circle from Cheshire reports nine 
members with prospects of others. At 
Thompson the superintendent of schools is 
arousing much interest in Chautauqua work. 
Sandusky has a new circle also under the 
direction of the superintendent of schools, 
and a promising company of C. L. S. C. 
readers is beginning work at Zanesville. The 
older circles are falling into line early and 
it looks as if scarcely one of last year’s had 
fallen by the way. The Montpelier Chau- 
tauquans have a large circle this year. New 
London and Rocky River, Coshocton, Cin- 
cinnati, Sidney, Akron and Lima all report 
their circles in a flourishing state. Winona 
circles report from Mansfield and Tiffin, 
chiefly of 1903’s. Several new circles have 
Leen formed in Cleveland,— one at the Wade 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church, one in 
Nast Cleveland, and a Neighborhood Circle on 
\lelrose avenue, the last two outgrowths of 
the new Society of the Hall in the Grove. 


PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK. 


The Elm Park Circle, of Scranton, has its 
usual large membership, and reports a 
prospective year of more than usual interest. 
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The tasteful letter-head which the Imperial 
Circle uses for its correspondence announces 
that the circle meets the first and third 
Monday of each month at the’ homes of the 
members, taken alphabetically. Circles in 
all parts of the state are signifying their 
readiness for the new year’s work. The 
Carlyle, of Pittsburg, the West Pittston, 
Apollo, Reynoldsville, Coraopolis, and ‘‘ Nor- 
mandy,’’ of Smethport, have made an early 
start. The Bridgeton, N. J., Chautauquans, 
who are to take up Spanish as one feature of 
their work for the new year, held their 


annual banquet early in October, at the home 
of Mr. John C. Sweeten: 


‘*The rooms were beautifully trimmed with golden 
rod. Over the tastefully arranged banqueting table 
hung a greeting to the members of the circle, the let- 
ters being in Spanish and reading, ‘ Welcome Friends, 
Welcome.’ This was in line with the study of Spanish, 
to be taken up vigorously during the coming year.’’ 


The program was upon an oak leaf: 


UN CONCIERTO. 


Prelude —‘‘ Poet and Peasant,’’ Suffe. 
** Product of Seville,’’ Anon. 
** Trifles,’’ Loville. 
** Sweet and Low,”’ Tennyson. 
‘* Over the Trellis, the Sweet Peas Grow,’’ Phoebeth. 
‘* Flee as a Bird,”’ M. §S. B. Dana. 
** Roll, Jordan Roll,’’ Slave Hymn. 
** Drink of this Cup,’’ Longfellow. 
‘*From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’’ R. Heber. 
Miscellaneous Selections, 
** Won by Waiting,”’ Edna Lyall. 
** Nadanias Gracias.’’ 

New York City is having a sudden 
awakening in the matter of circles. The 


West End Circle of the West End Presby- 
terian Church, was organized on the 8th of 
October; it numbers twelve members who 
are taking up the course in a very thorough- 
going fashion. Another circle is the Min- 
erva Club, a part of whose members live 
in the city and the remainder in East Orange. 
Just how they arrange their meetings does 
not as yet appear, but their name indicates 
that they are equal to the situation. The 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner 
Fifty-third street, reports a large new 
circle, calling for twenty sets of books. 
The C. L. §. C. connected with the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle has reorganized with 
twenty-three members. This circle has had 
a fine record, and delegated its president, 
Mr. John A. Russell, to represent it at 
Chautauqua this summer, as he was a mem- 
ber of the graduating class. Since his 
return Mr. Russell has helped to reorganize 
one of the new city circles. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


The true Chautauqua spirit is exemplified 
by the organizer of the new circle at Han- 
cock, Maine, ‘who lives in Portland. She 
writes: ‘‘ I am a graduate of the Chautau- 
qua course of study and an enthusiastic 
admirer of the movement, and now I want 
others to know of this home study method. 
I have until now lived in small country 
ewey having been a teacher in eastern 

aine, and I can reach many who are desirous 
of taking up studies in their own homes.’’ 
A new circle is also reported from Bangor. 

Rev. F. P. Reinhold, pastor of Grace 
Congregational Church, of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, has formed a circle among his 
people and we may expect interesting reports 
from this well-equipped company. The 
circles at Gloucester, Everett, and Waltham 
have reorganized; also the Trinity Circle of 
Charlestown. In addition to the new circles 
reported last month are others at Northfield 
Farms, Hartford and Wilbraham, each with 
a promising membership. A woman’s club 
in Worcester is at work upon the new 
Russian Special Course, for which it reports 
thirteen members. At Hinsdale, New Hamp- 
shire, the C. L. S. C. formed sixteen years 
ago, is full of plans for making its seven- 
teenth year a notable one. 

The Roger Williams Circle of Edgewood, 
Providence, Rhode Island, is exerting a 
strong educational influence in its com- 
munity as the report of its past year’s 
work shows. A junior club of young girls 
reading the course of the Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Reading Union is also under the 
friendly guidance of these older Chautau- 
quans. At the first meeting of the year 
there was a large attendance, Mrs. William 
Burge presiding. The secretary’s report 
brought out the following interesting facts: 

‘* The Chautauqua Reading circle was formed October 
25, 1899. The objects of the: circle are to promote 
interest among the members of the auxiliary and for 
mutual benefit. It has been the desire of the officers 
of our circle to promote a class spirit and to have each 

member appreciate the fact that she is a member of 
the national class and has fellow classmates in all parts 
of the globe who are pursuing the same course of 
reading. 

‘* During the winter of 1899-1900 the Roger Will- 
iams Chautauqua circle held nineteen meetings for the 
study of four American subjects, which were history, 
literature, science and biology. We have had several 
interesting speakers during the year, some of whom are 
Prof. H. L. Koopman, of Brown University, on litera- 
ture; Mr. Charles Kroll, on socialism, and Mr. George 
Weston, on birds. 

‘* The class has an enrolled membership at Cleveland, 
Ohio, of forty-nine, the largest circle outside of assem- 
blies formed during the year for the 1903 only. We 
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are proud to be pioneers of the work in this com- 
munity, and we recommend the work to those who are 
to read with us another year. 

** On the 8th of May we met at Roger Williams Park 
and inspected the Smith collection of birds. June 16 
several of the members made a trip to Concord and 
Lexington, visiting many historical points of interest.’’ 

The president then awarded the certificates 
to all who had completed the prescribed 
course of reading for the year. 


THE SOUTH. 


A graduate of the Class of 1900, Mr. 
James B. Scott, who represented the Sidney 
Lanier Circle of Baltimore at Chautauqua 
this summer, now reports the organization 
of a large circle in the Strawbridge Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of that city. This 
circle has devised a very effective arrange- 
ment for its meetings as the following 
account shows : 

‘* One of the most pleasant features of a small circle 
is the fact that it is possible for all the members to 
meet around a table, which arrangement seems to take 
all the stiffness out of a gathering. It was thought at 
first that this feature would have to be abandoned in a 
large circle, but the difficulty was overcome by making 
a compound table out of seven small ones, arranged in 
the conventional U shape of the banquet hall. By this 
means we provided seats for fifty persons, and yet 
preserved the informality of a home circle. Everybody 
was delighted with the novelty of the arrangement and 
the program was thoroughly enjoyed.’’ 

Other new circles recently formed are 
those at Liberty Grove, organized early in 
October and steadily adding new members, 
and at Jarrettsville with a membership of 
nine. One of the vice-presidents of the 
Class of 1902, Rev. George N. Luccock, 
has organized a large circle in his church, 
the Metropolitan Presbyterian, in Washing- 
ton. Meetings are held once in two weeks. 
Dr. Luccock’s intelligent zeal in all things 
relating to Chautauqua work makes it certain 
that this fine circle will become a permanent 
element in the literary life of Washington. 
The Wesley Chapel C. L. 8. C. reports reor- 
ganization, and another new circle has been 
heard from, whose name has not yet been 
announced. In Virginia new circles have been 
organized in Richmond and at Front Royal. 
Chautauqua work is rapidly extending itself 
in North Carolina. Very public spirited are 
the Chautauquans at Henderson and Golds- 
boro. Many new readers are reported from 
Reidsville by the superintendent of schools, 
and at Charlotte an enthusiastic organizer 
is at work. She writes: ‘‘I have never 
been a member of the C. L. S.C. I left 
school very young, and have been a mother 
for eight years. So, you know, I am begin- 
ning school over again.’’ 




















The title, ‘‘ Counsel Upon the Reading of Books,”’ 
contains a happy promise for him who, at once eager 
and appalled, scans the lists of new books so cordially 
offered him by publishers, and remorsefully remembers 
what numbers of old books — warranted to be good — 
he has not yet looked into. The ‘‘ Counsel °’ is a col- 
lection of papers based upon lectures delivered in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Learning. The stimulus 
those lectures supplied towards the reading of the 
better and the best books 





From the beautiful introduction, in itself a notable con- 
tribution to literature, and the prelude, a song of the 
poet-editor’s happy faith that our ‘‘ time goes not out 
darkling nor of music mute to the next age,’’ through 
the nearly eight hundred pages of selections and the 
sixty pages of biographical notes, the volume ministers 
to literary delight and national pride. The space at 
command permits only a mention of the plan of a 
work to the preparation of which Mr. Stedman was 
manifestly called by his endowments as poet and his 

training as critic, and in 





is now very properly passed 
on to 4 larger public. The 
paper on History, by H. 
Morse Stephens, treats that 
subject from a conviction 
that critical accuracy is the 
main thing, regardless of 
‘* atmosphere’ or literary 
charm. Miss Repplier speaks 
with her accustomed spark- 
ling vivacity of the worth of 
memoirs and biographies 
for the human interest they 
disclose. The president of 
Yale College contributes a 
paper on Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, and Politics, and the 
editor of The Atlantic one 
on Poetry. Fiction is dis- 
cussed by Mr Brander Mat- 
thews, and Essay and Crit- 
icism by Mr. Mabie. The 
paper that was written last 
and is placed first is by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, of Prince- 
ton, who very charmingly 
‘*makes remarks’’ concern- 








the possession of which his 
countrymen are evermore 
his grateful debtors. Part 
I., ‘‘ The Early Years of 
the Nation,’’ covers the 
quarter-century ending with 
the appearance of ‘‘ Than- 
atopsis’’ in 1816. Part 
II., “ First Lyrical Period,” 
with its three subdivisions 
of about fifteen years each, 
covers the years from 1816 
to 1860. The three divi- 
sions of ‘‘ Second Lyrical 
Period’’ end with the 
hundredth presidential 
year, 1889. Part IV., 
** Close of the Century,”’ 
presents ‘‘ a liberal after- 
math’’ from the verse 
produced within the last ten 
years. Wesuspect that the 
authors among us who are 
so happy as to find their 
names and some of their 
characteristic lines in this 
volume would rather be in 








ing the writers of this volume 

and certain classes of 

readers, the ‘‘simple,”’ 

the ‘‘ intelligent,’’ and the ‘‘ gentle.’’ A. E. H. 
{Counsel Upon the Reading of Books. By H. Morse 

Stephens, Agnes Repplier, Arthur T. Hadley, Brander 

Matthews, Bliss Perry, Hamilton Wright-Mabie. 5x 7%. 

aoe Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. 


A little volume on ‘‘ Books and Culture’’ from the 
pen of Hamilton Wright Mabie covers in his charming 
style such topics as Material and Method, The Feeling 
for Literature, The Culture Element in Fiction, Culture 
Through Action, and a score or more chapters besides, 
which have both stimulation and entertainment in them. 
Perhaps the strongest chapter in the book is on The 
Teaching of Tragedy. F. C. B. 

[Books and Culture. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
$1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.] 


The ‘‘ American Anthology ’’ is a golden crown upon 
Mr. Stedman’s special and splendid service to lovers of 
poetry through a quarter of a century and upon the 
closing of the first hundred years of American song. 


ALEXANDER I. 


A.C. McClurg&Co, the “‘Anthology’’ than have 
a place in the ‘‘ Hall of 
Fame.’’ A. E. H. 

{An American Anthology. 1787-1900. Edited by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 52x84. $3.00. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Stories of Famous Songs”’ is one of 
the continuously popular publications. The author not 
only gives a vast amount of trustworthy information 
regarding songs of all nations, suitable for reference, 
but his style is thoroughly entertaining: ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’’ is appropriately given first place in the 
work. In a year of study of international develop- 
ments, nothing could be more fascinating than to 
follow this author’s observations concerning the expres- 
sion of the spirit of nations in their songs. The two- 
volume edition, well bound and illustrated, will be a 
valuable addition to any library. F. C. B. 

[Stories of Famous Songs. ByS. J. Adair Fitzgerald. 
In 2 volumes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Cot 


Mr. Mifflin’s ‘‘ Echoes of Greek Idyls”’ is happily 
dedicated to the memory of Theocritus, who in the Alex- 


andrian age of Greek literature wrote in unaffected 
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Prom * Aloug French bby ways,” 


ON A FRENCH MEADOW WAY. 


gladness of pastoral life in Sicily. The book should be 
welcome to those who love the musical line, and would 
know, though they may not read Greek, how the mas- 
ters of the lyric poem sang in the far-off golden days 
of art. Mr. Mifflin has put into sonnet form idyls from 
Bion and Moschus and selections from the odes of Bac- 
chylides. The beauty of antique thought comes sweetly 
to the modern ear in these reproductions or paraphrases 
and is a most welcome gift from those ‘‘ who fluted long 
ago,’’ sent through a sympathetic interpreter. A.E.H. 

[Echoes of Greek Idyls. By Lloyd Mifflin. 5x74. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ] 


In ‘‘ Along French Byways’’ Clifton Johnson takes 
a leisurely stroll over France from Brittany to Savoy, 
and from Gascony to Lorraine. Sometimes he touches 
the beaten routes where tourists most do congregate, 
but more often he follows the narrow lanes through the 
remote little villages and the fields where toils the 
French peasant. This tour is no ‘‘ railway rush’’ nor 
even a bicycle spin, but a leisurely stroll on foot. Mr. 
Johnson wastes on us no gorgeous rhetoric, but his 
simple, vivid description has all the charm of a personal 
letter. We see through his eyes the women washing in 


the running streams, the men and 
women working in the fields, and the 
village weddings, funerals, and fairs. 
The ‘‘byways’’ sometimes lead to 
famous places, Domremy, Chamonix, 
Barbizon, Lourdes, and the forests of 
Chantilly and Fontainebleau. An 
interesting chapter is ‘‘ A Hunt for a 
Battlefield,’ the scene of the battle 
of Poitiers. His difficulties suggest 
that the French memory is like the 
Versailles ‘‘ battle-gallery,’’ holding 
only French victories. One wonders 
how a traveler fares searching for 
information near the scene of an 
event famous in American history. 
The numerous illustrations, excellent 
reproductions of photographs, add 
much to the charm of the book. 
S. A. W. 

[Along French Byways. By Clifton 
Johnson. $2.25. New York: The 
Macmillan Co.] 


The first chapter in ‘‘ Robert Tour- 
nay,’’ a story of the French Revolu- 
tion, shows, as befits the time, a 
game of tennis in the rose-bordered 
court of an old chateau and a personal 
‘encounter between a marquis and the 
son of the intendant of the de Rochefort 
estates. One of the young men is 
the betrothed husband of Mademoiselle 
de Rochefort, the other the social in- 
ferior, the dependent, who might, 
indeed, give his life as a matter of 
feudal duty, but might not speak his 
love. Before the first chapter is ended 
the crowds are gathering for the as- 
sault upon the Bastile, and from that 
time onward, as we well know, the 
story of the individual life, caught in 
that tragic torrent, was borne forward 
with breathless swiftness. Many his- 
toric happenings of the time are used 
as adjuncts to a romance for which 
the victories of the revolutionary 
armies, the shadow of the Terror, and 
the mingled fortunes of aristocrat and 
plebeian furnish background and set- 
ting. Theclosing scene follows upon the fall of Robes- 
pierre, whois a prominent figure in the story. A. E.H. 

[Robert Tournay. A Romance of the French Rev- 
olution. By William Sage. 5$x8. $1.50. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

The memoirs of Madame Roland, first published by 
her friend M. Bosc, were given an English translation as 
early as 1795. This English edition has, however, be- 
come rare, and justifies the issue of the present at- 
tractive volume, ‘‘ Private Memoirs of Madame Roland,” 
which is based upon it. The memoirs end before Madame 
Roland reaches the most interesting part of her life, 
her political career after her marriage. Writing 
in prison, in the months before her execution, 
she seems to find pleasure in lingering over the quiet 
happiness of her earlier life. We can gain from the 
memoirs aclear idea of the character of one who became 
perhaps the most typical of the Girondins, a thought- 
ful, idealistic woman, sincerely anxious for the public 
good, yet often irritatingly conscious of the cleverness 
and attractiveness of her own personality. A, H. 

[Private Memoirs of Madame Roland. Edited with 
Introduction by Edward Gilpin Johnson. 5x 83. 
$1.50. Chicago; A. C, McClurg & Co.] 


The Macmil'an Co. 
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From “ Great Battles of the World.” 


J.B. Lippincott Co. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


A beautiful edition of ‘‘ A Sentimental Journey 
Through France and Italy,’’ by Laurence Sterne, with 
which literary students will be pleased, bears the imprint 
of the University Press at Cambridge. A two-color 
scheme of printing throughout the volume attracts the 
eye, and the decorations and the tail-pieces add to the 
artistic appearance of the work. This publication may 
serve to revive interest in a type of humor with which 
to compare some of the smart writings of today. F.C.B. 

[A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy. 
By Laurence Sterne. $1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co.] 


In trying to obtain a true idea of Alexander I. of 
Russia from the memoirs written by Madame de Choi- 
seul-Gouffier we are disappointed. Filled with reverent 
love for her emperor, she would see no fault in him; 
uninterrupted and unstinted praise alone occupies the 
pages of the ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of Alexander I. and 
the Court of Russia,’’ and the picture is therefore 
incomplete and untrustworthy. Moreover, as her rela- 
tions with the emperor lay purely on the social side and 
resulted in no great intimacy, she was not in a position 
to acquire such valuable and interesting information as 
a near relative or a confidential adviser. She saw him 
as the court saw him, nearer than the world at large, 
but, on the whole, with no different result. Tha book 
is an interesting picture of the society of the day. We 
become a little better acquainted with the companion- 
ableness, the social grace, the constant courtesy of the 
emperor; but Alexander was too wise to discuss at 
length either politics or philosophy with a pretty woman. 
She does not penetrate his inner life, its hopes and aims, 
its passions and weaknesses. The author hints in the 
last pages that Alexander’s death was the work of con- 
spirators, a supposition since discredited. The memoirs 
were published in-1828, but the present volume is the 
first English translation. A. H. 

{Historical Memoirs of Alexander I. and the Court of 
Russia. By Madame la Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouffier. 
Translated from the original French by Mary Berenice 
Patterson. $1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.] 


‘* Great Battles of the World,’’ by Stephen Crane, is 
a new book, illustrated by John Sloan, containing a 
series of eight papers, all of which have appeared in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. This volume will be welcomed 
by students of contemporary literature, because it pre- 
sents in pleasing form the latest work done by the 
talented author of * ‘« The Red Badge of Courage.’’ 
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From “ Wonder Stories from Herodotus.””—Published by Harper & Brothers 
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Those who have examined the chapters 
in ‘‘ The Rivalry of Nations,’’ which Mr. 
Start presents in the present number 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, will find inter- 
esting supplementary reading in Mr. 
Crane’s paper on ‘‘The Siege of Plevna,’ 
which is the third in the collection now 
put forth. J. M.S. 

[Great Battles of the World. By 
Stephen Crane. $1.50. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. ] 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 


‘* The Meaning of History,’’ by Fred- 
eric Harrison, is a collection of essays 
designed to interest the public in the 
study of general history. Mr. Harrison’s 
interest in history is literary and philo- 
sophical rather than scientific. He 
prefers a discussion of the salient fea- 
tures of centuries to the minute investi- 
gation of short periods, and his criti- 
cisms of the careful scholars of the Ox- 
ford school are, for that reason, unfair 
and misleading. Their results may not 
be popular and entertaining, but the 
critical study of historical sources is 
fundamental, and the only safe foun- 
dation for such generalizations as Mr. 
Harrison’s. The essays deal with such 
subjects as the Thirteenth Century; 
The City, Ancient, Medieval and Modern ; 
The Rise and Progress of Nations, etc. 
Mr. Harrison is a good analyst. He 
is ableto grasp the leading character- 
istics of an age or a nation, and present 
them clearly and effectively. That the 
statements are often too sweeping, the 
lines of demarkation too sharply drawn, 
that generalizations are at times based 
on insufficient evidence, these are faults 
that result almost invariably from com- 
pressing such large subjects into so 
small space. Moreover the real problems 
of history, the causes underlying change, 
are practically untouched. The impres- 
sion left is of an outside intelligence 
ordering arbitrarily the progress of 
events. A. H. 

[The Meaning of History. By Fred- 
eric Harrison. 5x83. "$1.75. New 
York: The Macmillan Co.] 


‘Ian Hamilton’s March’’ is the 
reproduction in book form of letters 
from South Africa written in April, 
May and June of 1900 by Winston 
Spencer Churchill to the London Morning Post. 
It deals chiefly with the march from Bloemfon- 
tein to Pretoria of the column commanded by 
General Ian Hamilton. An excellent map of the 
region traversed accompanies the story. General 
Hamilton is Mr. Churchill’s hero, and the sketch 
of his life with its thrilling experiences in India, 
the Sudan, and South Africa, is graphically drawn. 
An interesting chapter is the one on the fall of 
Johannesburg, when the author with a friend crossed 
the town on bicycles before the Boers had left their 
position, and made their way safely to Lord Roberts’s 
headquarters beyond the town. Added to Mr. Churchill’s 
story is the journal of Lieutenant Frankland, who was 
captured November 15, 1899, and carried a prisoner of 
war to Pretoria, where he remained with more than a 
hundred other officers until released by the fall of the 


From “ Ramona.” 
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EYES OF THE SKY,’ EXCLAIMED YSIDRO.”’ 


town on June 5, 1900. Their impatience under im- 
prisonment and ignorance of news from the seat of 
war, their devices for passing away the long hours, and 
their efforts to escape, all come out vividly in Lieutenant 
Frankland’s daily journal. S. A. W. 

[Ian Hamilton’s March. By Winston Spencer 
a $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 


Among the holiday offerings of standard works, a 
two-volume illustrated edition of ‘* Ramona’’ is note- 
worthy. Susan Coolidge writes an appreciative intro- 
duction which carries a full-page portrait of Helen 
Hunt Jackson. The illustrator is Henry Sandham, 
who traveled with the author at the time she was 
accumulating the material for the famous book, and 
received suggestions regarding sketches from her. 
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There are twenty-five beautiful, full-page illustrations 
in color, in the volumes, and twenty-six decorative 
headings by Mr. Sandham. For presentation, this edi- 
tion is altogether admirable. F. C. B. 
{Ramona. AStory. By Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.) 
In two volumes. $6.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ] 


If we may trust implicitly to the sprightly confidences 
of ‘‘ Huan Mee,’’ the diplomacy of continental Europe is 
largely a social affair in which good looks and becom- 
ing costumes wield the deciding influence. The 
superior equipment of one pretty womaa to another in 
finesse and intuition wins the key to the Russian cipher 
at a masquerade, while a combination of feminine 
daring and of masculine Oriental dress settles, for a 
time at least, the matter of a secret understanding 
with the Celestial Kingdom. It would be interesting to 
know Secretary Hay’s opinion of the methods employed 
in the heroine’s ‘‘ Deal With China.’’ Even if our 
trust is not implicit, our enjoyment in reading the half- 
dozen sketches is not thereby impaired. 


. E. H. 
5x T&. 


{A Diplomatic Woman. By Huan Mee. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers.] 


From “ The Weird Orient.” 


Henry T. Coates & Co. 
“THERE SPRUNG, LIKE IRIS FROM THE CLOUDS, A SMILING HEBE.” 
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Nine mystic tales, grouped under the appropriate 
title ‘‘ The Weird Orient,’’ are of particular interest to 
readers of this magazine in connection with the ‘‘ Read- 
ing Journey in the Orient’’ and the study of the 
various phases of the ever-recurring Eastern question. 
The author of this book, while living in Morocco, 
secured the material for his tales by the somewhat 
novel method of establishing a casino, where prizes 
were awarded to the member who should tell the most 
interesting story, turning around some historic event or 
based on some popular tradition or legend current in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. The result is a volume start- 
ling to the occidental mind, and fascinating withal. A 
new version of the legend of the Wandering Jew de- 
scribes him as the man who fashioned the golden calf 
for Aaron while Moses was receiving the command- 
ments on the mount. For constructing this oracular 
image he was cursed with the wandering fever — until 
the time should come when mankind should give up the 
worship of gold! The story of the punishment of 
Sheddad for his aspiration to godship portrays in a 
wealth of imagery one of those optical illusions which 
are so characteristic of oriental legendary lore. F.C. B. 

[The Weird Orient. Nine Mystic Tales. By 
Henry Iliowizi. 737 $1.50. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 


**Kelea, the Surf-Rider,’’* by Alexander 
Stevenson Twombly, is a tale laid in the old 
heathen days of Hawaii. Mr. Twombly, familiar 
by residence with the islands and by research 
with their history and legends, is able to present 
many vivid pictures of the scenery and ancient 
customs. The real interest of the romance is 
in three principal characters, Kelea, a yo 
barbarian woman who is especially skilful in the 
water-sports of the natives; a signally gentle 
maiden, Pu’ Aloha, ‘‘ Flower of Love,’’ and the 
young chieftain Hookama with whom they are 
both in love. The story moves along amid many 
adventures in hunting and war, which tend to 
keep the reader on the alert. Every page 
bears witness that the author has studied the 
facts of locality and custom as well as modes 
of thought and expression. A.B. 

| Kelea, the Surf-Rider. 
son Twombly. $1.50. 
Howard & Hulbert. | 


The Chevalier de Marc, who is the ‘‘ Con- 
tinental Cavalier’’ of his own story-telling, 
arrived in America from France in September, 
1780, just after the capture of André had 
revealed the treachery of Arnold. He was in 
quest of his foster-brother, Edouard, Vicomte le 
Mans, who, braving the displeasure and grief 
of the count his father, had secretly left the 
court of Louis XVI. to join Marquis Lafayette 
in the colonies. By a good fortune not un- 
common in stories the chevalier promptly finds 
a lady-love upon his arrival, and, after report- 
ing to Marquis Lafayette and General Washington 
at Tappan, becomes involved in a series of 
adventures in the south that bring him into 
personal relations with Marion and Greene, with 
Cornwallis and Tarleton. The story furnishes a 
readable review of certain phases of that historic 
movement in the personal details of which 
romance-writers are now striving to complete 
our education, but, truth to say, the chevalier 
writes in the style of the Anglo-Saxon or 
ment rather than the Gallic. A. E. H 

[A Continental Cavalier. By Kimball Serib- 
ner. 5x8. New York: The Abbey Press. ] 


By Alexander Steven- 
New York: Fords, 
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French edition, and it will be of interest to readers who 

are specializing on French literature to know that such 

standard works are being published in this popular form. 
F.C. B 





See) eet 


Charles Scribner s 
FROM ‘‘THE AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE,”’ 
BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


One more romance is added to the group that clusters 
so naturally around the proud and beautiful city of 
Venice. The author, as a result of study and research, 
has given to the story in ‘‘ The Golden Book of Venice ’’ 
an accurate and interesting historical background; she 
has painted a vivid picture of the struggle of this power- 
ful city against the temporal power of the pope in the 
time of Paul V. Marcantonio Giustiniani, a young noble- 
man, falls in love with Marina of Murano, daughter of 
a rich glassmaker,—a girl so beautiful that Paul 
Veronese has sought her out as a model for one of his 
wonderful Madonnas. After their marriage, notwith- 
standing their great love, Marcantonio, as a grandee of 
Venice, is obliged to side with his city in the struggle 
with Rome; while Marina, a devotee of the church, is 
forced by her intense religious convictions to side with 
the pope. The time and place lend themselves pecul- 
iarly to romance; and Mrs. Turnbull has in a charming 
way made her readers feel again the fascination of the 
grand old palaces and the silent canals, the pictur- 
esqueness of the Venetian ceremonials, and the mingled 
fire and poetry of the Italian nature. M. E. R. 

[The Golden Book of Venice. A Historical Romance 
of the Sixteenth Century. By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. 
5x74. $1.50. New York: The Century Co.] 


In a most attractive series of masterpieces of fiction, 
styled the Luxembourg Illustrated Library, a number of 
the works of Alexander Dumas have already been pub- 
lished. Three volumes at hand are in covers artistically 
designed by an adaptation of fleur-de-lis. Each work is 
complete in a single octavo volume, with excellent illus- 


[The Forty-five Guardsmen. Marguerite De Valois. 
La Dame De Monsoreau. By Alexander Dumas. $1.50 
each. - New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.] 


** American Fights and Fighters,’’ by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, is a volume of stories of the first five wars 
of the United States, from the war of the Revolution 
to the War of 1812. As an addition to the literary 
works dealing with the early struggles of the nation, 
too high a value can scarcely be placed upon this latest 
volume by Mr. Brady. While in no sense a ‘‘ juvenile ”’ 
work in the commonly accepted meaning of that term, 
it may well aid many parents in deciding the difficult 
problem of reading for boys. In fact, neither man nor 
boy can read the accurately drawn portrayal of these 
battles on land and sea, sv often fought against over- 
whelming odds, without being thrilled as the author 
throws new light upon the men who were “‘ making a 
way for liberty, blazing the path of freedom with their 
own bleeding feet — marking the trai! as it has ever 
been marked—by the blood of man— staggering, 
fainting, pressing on, and the genius of Independence 
walking by their side.’’ W.S. B. 

[American Fights and Fighters. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. With 16 full-page illustrations by Darley, 
Chappel, and others. $1.50. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. ] 

In his book, ‘‘ On the Wing of Occasions,’’ made up 
of five stories, Mr. Harris gives a vivid picture of phases 
of the Civil war that do not appear in history. He 


‘sketches the careers of several noted spies who with 


exceeding cleverness eluded the utmost vigilance of the 
officials of both armies, conveying from camp to camp 
papers on which hung the fate of the nation, and gives 
a good idea of that elaborate system of secret service 
which played such an important part in the war. The 
best of these stories is ‘‘ The Kidnapping of President 


~ ‘Thomas ¥. Orowell & Oo. 
FROM ‘‘THE VALOIS ROMANCES’’ (REDUCED). 


trations, photogravure frontispieces and title-pages. Lincoln.’’. In this the reader is not only thrilled with 
The volumes are complete translations from the latest the interest of dangerous adventure but he is also 
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charmed anew with the character of the great presi- 
dent. The simplicity, unselfishness, generosity, 
strength and nobility of his character, together with 
his carelessness of external appearance, his homely wit 
and his love of a good story are pictured in a most 
lifelike manner. These stories will certainly add to 


the fame of one whose negro tales have already made 

him dear to the hearts of the people. M. E. R. 
[On the Wing of Occasions. By Joel Chandler Harris. 

5x8. $1.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


From ‘‘ Old Virginia.” 
POCAHONTAS. 


LETTERS AND ART. 


In ‘‘ Studies and Appreciations’’ Lewis E. Gates, 
assistant professor of English in Harvard University, 
presents essays on the following ten subjects: The 
Romantic Movement, The Return to Conventional Life, 
Tennyson's Relation to Common Life, Nature in Tenny- 
son’s Poetry, Hawthorne, Edgar Allan Poe, Charlotte 
Bronté, Three Lyrical Modes, Taine’s Influence as a 
Critic, and Impressionism and Appreciation. In this 
volume the author again reveals his acquaintance with 
an enormous amount of literature, his ability to find out 
what is significant, and his power to communicate the 
results of his work. Mr. Gates shows rare discern- 
ment and fairness as a critic, both in his books and in 
the lecture room, but he is preéminently stimulating. 
He is one who attracts serious students by the fulness 
of his learning, charms them with his epigrammatic and 
luminous style, and inspires them to go back to the 
literature itself for renewed searches after truth. Mr. 
Gates himself has a tremendous capacity for work, and 
he never cares to address the intellectually lazy. He 
has no patience with perpetual ignorance. He provides 
no primrose way to knowledge by filling his essays with 
condensed reviews of the material in hand. For those 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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who are willing to make earnest efforts he has a fellow 
feeling. To such he is an extraordinarily suggestive 
and helpful guide. J.M.8 

[Studies and Appreciations. By Lewis E. Gates. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co.]} 

Volumes VIII. and IX. in the attractive library edi- 
tion of Edward Everett Hale’s works but confirm 
the reader’s gratitude and admiration for service to 
the liberal education of the spirit, to the refining of 
taste and to. civic righteousness so faithfully rendered 

by their author through many years. Vol- 
ume VIII. is made up of addresses and 
essays on subjects of education, history, 
biography, and sociology. Volume IX. 
consists of the sketches, ‘‘ Sybaris and 
Other Homes ’’ and ‘‘ How They Lived at 
Hampton,’’ in which visions of a recon- 
structed social state are set forth in a form 
to make one heartily wish they might come 
true and to believe that this most desirable 
event may yet be possible when human 
brotherhood is more distinctly recognized. 
The present edition is issued under the 
supervision of the author, and will be com- 
plete with the appearance of the tenth 
volume, ‘‘ Poems, Criticisms, and Literary 
Essays.” A. E. H. 
[Addresses and Essays. By Edward 
Everett Hale. 5x8. $1.50. Sybaris. 
How They Lived at Hampton. 5x8. 
$1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 


The story of Robert Browning’s con- 
:tribution to his own and later times in his 
high thinking and noble living has been 
‘‘writ large’? by many people and, in 
truth, lies open before us, done from life, 
in his own letters. In Mr. Arthur Waugh’s 
biography, which he presents to us as ‘‘ a 
miniature, not a panel portrait,’’ we have 
a wholly admirable instance of a memorable 
story told in brief, with a faultless em- 
phasis laid on the more and the less essen- 
tial, and a most gratifying consideration 
for the value of background and acces- 
sories. The plan of the book is similar to 
that followed in the series that has won a 
permanent regard among the general 
reader’s literary friendships, the Beacon 
Biographies. There is a frontispiece por- 
trait, a beautiful title-page, a chronology, and a bibli- 
ography. But where the Beacon Biographies are brave 
in Blue, the Westminster glowrichlyin red. A.E.H. 

[Rober®Browning. By Arthur Waugh. The West- 
minster Biographies. 3%x53. .75. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & 4 


Miss Guiney’s line differs so greatly in quality and 
range of tone from most of the singing that reaches us 
amid the myriad sounds of the hour that it detaches 
itself and lingers apart on the ear, sometimes with the 
effect of an insistent questioning, sometimes like an 
echo of music we once heard and greatly desire to hear 
again. A classic gravity broods over many of her 
pages, while others breathe the rapture of a spirit 
caught up into heavenly places by the fervor of its 
devotion. The present volume is named for her poetic 
version of the story, drawn from the Acta Sanctorum, 
of the young Christian maiden Theodora, who at Alex- 
andria in the year of our Lord 204 was rescued from 
shame by the youth Didymus, a Roman soldier, and 
drew him through the bond of human love to share her 
faith. Miss Guiney’s impassioned lines tell us how they 
went with gladness by the triumphal way of martyrdom 
from the earthly to the eternal love. The shorter 
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poems, twenty-seven in number, sing 
in varied measure of themes drawn from 
nature, from the heart’s experience 
and the soul’saspiration. Many musi- 
cal passages appeal strongly against 
the inexorable limitations of space 
on quotation, but mention may at least 
be made of ‘‘ Romans in Dorset,’’ 
‘* Virgo Gloriosa,’’ ‘‘Mater Amantis- 
sima,’’ ‘‘ Arboricide,’’ ‘‘The Re- 
cruit,’’ as fine examples of the charac- 
teristic qualities of their author’s 
thought and expression. 

(‘the Martyr’s Idyl. By Louise 
Imogen Guiney. Boston and New 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.]} 


Italian art of the elder day has 
indeed an imperial and a fadeless sum- 
mer, the golden glow of which rests 
in radiance upon men’s spirits every- 
where, but it is well to come into 
knowledge and enjoyment of the truth, 
as we may through the sumptuous 
volume, ‘‘ History of Modern Italian 
Art’’—the second edition of which 
is now ready with an extensive sup- 
plement to the text and additional il- 
lustrations — that the Italy of our mod- 
ern time is also a fostering mother 
to elect natures whose mission it is 
to deliver Beauty’s message to the 
world through form and color. This 
volume discusses in fifteen chapters 
the personality and the works of 
sculptors and painters belonging to the 
present century in southern, central 
and northern Italy. Two chapters are 
devoted to the architects of the same 
period. The material for this work of 
seven hundred pages has been cbtained 
chiefly from face-to-face conversations 
with contemporaneous artists and from 
manuscripts furnished by the families, 
friends, or descendants of those whose 
work and life are finished, so that the 
information it offers is exclusive and 
invaluable. The author’sliterary style 
is worthy, by its beauty and dignity, of 
the subject-which he has at heart. 
The illustrations, about forty in num- 
ber, form a veritable art collection. 
Reproductions of such works as 
Maccari’s fresco ‘‘ Cicero and Cata- 
line,’? Morelli’s ‘‘ Madonna of the 
Golden Stair’’ and ‘‘ The Marys on 
the Way to Calvary,’’ a ‘‘ Sleeping 
Shepherdess,’’ by Michetti, and 
** Sheep ’’ by Palizzi, indicate the rare 
quality of the selection made in the volume. A. EB. H. 


[History of Modern Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. 5x9}. London, New York and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co.] 


‘The Life of Christ as Represented in Art,’’ by 
Canon Farrar, has been reprinted by the Macmillan 
Company and now appears in a very attractive form. 
The book contains an adequate number of excellent and 
appropriate illustrations. In this volume the author 
does not intrude upon the functions of the art critic, 
but rather ‘“‘ illustrates thoughts about religion, and 
especially about Jesus Christ, of which art has eternized 
the ever varying phases.’ The book is a compilation 
of much useful historical material and valuable observa- 


From “ History of Modern Italian Art.” 
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Longmans, Green & Co. 


ST. CECILIA. 


tions; and is worth having for careful study or for 
occasional reference. J. M.S. 


[The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. By F. 
W. Farrar. $3.50. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


A new set of Christy pastels will be welcomed by the 
public which has accepted Mr. Christy with enthusiasm. 
Almost everybody knows by this time the types of the 
‘* Men of the Army and Navy’’ if they do not know as 
well the series depicting the ‘‘ Favorite Characters of 
the Romantic Drama.’’ In ‘‘ The American Girl’’ Mr. 
Christy has presented these types drawn in colors: The 
Golf Girl, The Society Girl, At the Dance, The Morning 
Ride, The Afternoon Tea, and At the Opera. Since the 
artist has been especially successful heretofore in por- 
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traying refined and beautiful women, this new series of 

pastels will constitute one of the art features of the 

The edition will be ready before the 
F. C. B. 


winter season. 
holidays. . ©. 

[The American Girl. By H. C. Christy. Portfolio. 
$4.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 


NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES, 


A pocket edition of ‘‘ David Copperfield,’ which 
weighs but nine ounces, is but five-eighths of an inch 
thick, and yet is printed in such type that the pages are 
a delight to the eye, is certainly a novel and acceptable 
innovation in book-making. ‘he feat of publishing a 
book of 920 pages ia such a form is accomplished by 
the use of India paper, and the publication of a series 
of standard novels in this style will meet the wants of 
hosts of readers. 

Eight of Dickens’s works and seven of Thackeray’s 
are now ready, out of the complete series styled ‘‘ The 
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New Century Library.”” A series of Walter Scott’s 
complete novels, in the same form, will also be pub- 
lished. These volumes are bound in cloth, limp leather 
and leather boards, for pocket and library purposes. 
They will delight and surprise the purchaser. F. C. B. 

[David Copperfield. Library Edition. $1.50. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. | 


“‘Sophia,”’ the latest of Stanley J. Weyman’s stories, 
easily ranks among his best. Sophia is an impulsive, 
lovable girl who runs away from stern guardians to 
elope with a worthless Irishman, with whom she 
fancies herself in love. She finds out his true character 
in time, and in escaping from him runs across a noble- 
man who had previously asked her hand in marriage. 
In order to save herself from the disgrace of her 
escapade she marries him with the proviso that they be 
nothing more than friends, though married. His 
nobility of character and the love she finally gives him, 
make it a charming love story. The book is a fasci- 
nating one, and holds the attention of the reader from 
start to finish. 8. D.N. 

(Sophia. By Stanley J. 
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Weyman. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. | 


‘*The Eagle’s Heart’’ is 
the tale of an impossible son 
of a still more impossible 
father. The son of a clergy- 
man, with a furious temper 
inherited from his father, goes 
west after sundry wild esca- 
pades at home. He becomes 
known as ‘‘ Black Mose,’’ and 
there follow wonderful deeds 
with lariat and revolver, en- 
counters between cattlemen 
and sheep herders, ‘‘ broncho- 
busting ’’ contests and ‘‘ cattle 
round-ups,’’ interspersed with 
rhetorical English concerning 
clouds and mountains. The 
author has a great admiration 
for ‘‘ the young eagle,’’ his 
hero, and makes every woman 
with whom he comes into con- 
tact fall desperately in love 
with him. This handsome 
hero with ‘‘ the eagle’s heart ’’ 
and ‘‘ sinewy as a panther,’’ 
has ‘‘the leopard’s lithe 
grace,’’ ‘‘ the lion’s gravity,”’ 
and the ‘‘ melancholy of the 
tiger in his eye,’’ ‘‘ puts out 
his hand with the gesture of a 
leopard,’’ but at last, becom- 
ing somewhat tamed, “his 
eyes are pathetic and wistful 
as those of a gentle animal,”’ 
— species not named. It might 
seem that some women would 
be more frightened than at- 
tracted. But there is a pale 
girl with a wonderful voice 
unforgotten in the east, who 
is not repelled even by the 
murderous rages of her wild 
lover, and the rest of the story 
may be guessed. S. A. W. 











From ‘* Wanted; A Matchmaker.” 


IN THE HOSPITAL. 


[The Eagle’s Heart. By 
Hamlin Garland. $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.] 
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Within two years three books have appeared from 
the pen of Mr. Charles W. Chesnutt; the first, a volume 
of sketches in which folk-lore fancies of an eastern 
people play weirdly against the somber background of 
bondage in a western land; the second, a collection of 
short stories in which certain social and moral interests 
of human nature are treated in relation to a more or 
less clearly drawn color-line; the third, a novel which 
shows how human spirits may strive and human hearts 
may suffer while a great national problem waits for sola- 
tion. Mr. Chesnutt has gone from strength to strength 
in these three books, so that we may with confidence 
expect still more forceful presentation of characters 
and conditions belonging to his chosen field. The com- 
mendation called forth by the earlier volumes will be 
bestowed with even stronger emphasis on ‘‘ The House 
Behind the Cedars.’’ In the effective portrayal of 
both main and minor characters and in the management 
of the apparently slight, really dramatic, incidents by 
which the tragedy of the story is worked out, mastery 
of the story-teller’s art is clearly shown. The interest 
of the story centers about John Warwick, the man who 
has mastered fate, and his sister Rena, the woman who 
is conquered by fate. Both were born free, apparently 
white, but under hopeless ban if it is indeed true that a 
slight admixture of African blood blends with the 
Caucasian in their veins. The white lover, George 
Tryon, is the well-born, active young man, sure of his 
honor in love as in business until) his inherited standards 
and ideals are put to the supreme test. Mr. Chesnutt 
neither moralizes nor interrogates, but his story speaks 
to the deeper feelings of his readers. E. H. 

[The House Behind the Cedars. By Charles W. 
Chesnutt. 5x8. $1.50. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


‘*The Real David Harum,”’ by Arthur T. Vance, is 
an account of the ‘‘ wise ways and droll sayings’’ of 
** Dave’’ Hannum of Homer, New York. The volume, 
illustrated with eleven full-page half-tones, will be 
attractive to any who may care to know more about the 
original of the hero of the late Mr. Westcott’s popular 
book J. M.S. 
-75. 


[The Real David Harum. By Arthur T. Vance. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co.] 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Appreciating the fact that Christmas time is peculiarly 
children’s time, the makers of books begin early to 


Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
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plan for the entertainment of young folks as the 
holidays approach. The desire to please all, from the 
little tots to those who are nearing a certain degree of 
maturity, affords an explanation for the preparation of 
such a variety of volumes, from collections of non- 
sensical rhymes to stories of adventure. The elaborate 
binding and richness of illustration which characterize 
many of these books lead one to wonder whether babes 
are not becoming bibliomaniacs. 

‘* Baby Goose,’’ a collection of rhymes by Fannie E. 
Ostrander, with illustrations by R. Y. Hircher, pub- 
lished by Laird & Lee, is an apt example. The same 
company is responsible for a gay and bright fairy story, 
well calculated to delight all those interested in fairy 
lore. This book is called ‘‘ A Fairy Night’s Dream, 
or The Horn of Oberon.’’ It is by Katharine Elise 
Chapman and is profusely illustrated by Gwynne Price. 
After fairy tales become a bore, children crave stories 
about children. ‘‘ Boy Donald,’’ by Penn Shirley, and 
‘* Jimmy, Lucy and All,’’ by Sophie May, published by 
Lee & Shepard, are just suited to supply that need. 

‘The Little Dreamer’s Adventure,’ by Frank S. 
Child, ‘‘ Two Little Street Singers,’’ by N. A. M. Roe, 
** Randy’s Summer,’’ by Amy Brooks, and ‘‘ Almost as 
Good as a Boy,’’ by Amanda M. Douglas, published by 
Lee & Shepard, are stories realistic enough to prove 
very entertaining to girls and boys of ‘‘ the matter-of- 
fact’’ age. ‘‘ A Little American Girl in India,’’ by 
Harriet A. Cheever, published by Little, Brown & 
Company, takes the reader abroad into strange condi- 
tions and surroundings. 

For those a little older, stories with a spice of 
adventure are apt to claim the attention. Lee & 
Shepard present in this line, ‘‘ House Boat on the St. 
Lawrence,’’ by Everett T. Tomlinson; ‘‘ Trae to Him- 
self,’’ by Edward Stratemeyer ; ‘‘ Aguinaldo’s Hostage,’’ 
by H. I. Hancock; and ‘‘ Rival Boy Sportsmen,’’ by 
W. Gordon Parker. 

**Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail,’’ by Arthur R. 
Thompson, published by Little, Brown & Company, 
aside from being an entertaining story of adventure, 
contains a good deal of useful information about the 
Klondike. : A.B. 

[Baby Goose. By Fannie Ostrander. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. A Fairy Night’s Dream. By Katharine 
Elise Chapman. Chicago: Laird & . Boy 
Donald. By Penn Shirley. .75. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Jimmy, Lucy and All. By Sophie May. 
-75. Boston: Lee & Shepard. The Little Dreamer’s 


Copyright 1900 by The Century Co. 


“ JUST LOOK WHAT | HAVE FOUND.” 
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Adventure. By Frank S. Child. $1.25. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Two Little Street Singers. By N. and in it the children have a treat. 
A. M. Roe. $1.00. 
Randy’s Summer. By Amy Brooks. 
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* Andrew Lang has edited ‘‘ The Grey Fairy Book,’”’ 
The tales are 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. derived from many countries, Lithuania, various parts 
of Africa, Germany, France, Greece and other regions 


$1.00. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. Almost as Good 





as a Boy. By Amanda Douglas. 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
A Little American Girl in India. 
By Harriet A. Cheever. $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
House Boat on the St. Lawrence. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. $1.50. 
Lee & Shepard. True to Himself. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Aguinaldo’s Host- 
age. By H. I. Hancock. $1.25. 
Boston: Lee &Shepard. Rival Boy 
Sportsmen. By Gordon Parker. 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail. 
By Arthur R. Thompson. $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 

To give to the world a new 
book of fairy tales—even though 
among the tales are several that 
are old and familiar —is to confer 
a great boon upon little people, 
who in this day of many books and 
many stories still love best those 
that tell of princes, magicians, 
giants, and dragons. In this book 
are recorded all the wonderful 
stories that were told in the 
dancing firelight by the Lord High 
Scrivener, the ambassadors from 
far countries, the pages, trumpeters 
and jesters who were present at the 
wedding feast of Herla, King of the 
Britons, and Bloedwen, daughter of 
the King of France. Among these 
stories are some that are old and 
familiar, like ‘‘ Cinderella,’ the 
‘* Elves,’’ and ‘‘ The Argonauts ;’’ 
but in the others the birds and 
beasts, the dryads, gnomes, pig- 
mies, trolls and the whole subter- 
ranean empire of little people 
disport themselves in new antics, 
work new  enchantments, and 




















startle with new wonders. The 
imaginative and artistic illustra- 
tions which, shrinking from the 
portrayal of no marvels, decorate 
almost every page, add much to the charm and beauty 
of the work. To all proper minded little people who 
dwell in the regions of imagination and fancy, and to 
some big ones who retire at times to these airy realms 
for diversion, this book will be most welcome. 
M. E. R. 

[The True Annals of Fairy-Land. Edited by William 
Canton. By Charles Robinson. $2.00. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.] 


Mabel Osgood Wright has endeared herself to many 
children through her books about animals. Now she 
comes with a thrilling tale called ‘‘ The Dream Fox 
Story Book.’’ The boy who has been naughty and goes 
to sleep without the good-night kiss from mother has 
many exciting adventures with the dream fox. The 
illustrations by Oliver Herford are certainly original in 
style and conception and add much to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 8. D. N. 

[The Dream Fox Story Book. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. ] 


From ‘‘ The Real David Harum.’ 
AN EXCELLENT PHOTOGRAPH OF DAVID HANNUM, OF ABOUT THE 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


PERIOD OF THE NOVEL. 


of the world. They bear a great similarity. Most of 
them have beautiful princesses imprisoned in castles by 
terrible ogres, and they are rescued by lovers who kill 
the ogres, and do many other wonderful things. There 
is a revised version of Cinderella from the French; of 
Jack and the Bean Stalk from the German. So that 
we conclude that the tastes of children are much alike, 
be they born in Africa or America. The illustrations, 
by J. H. Ford, are strikingly artistic. 8. D. N. 

[The Grey Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co.] 


“The St. Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas’’ 
is an attractive collection of the most‘ popular 
plays in prose and verse which have appeared in the 
St. Nicholas Magazine. Many of these have been 
printed in pamphlets, and the continued demand 
for them suggested that they be printed in book 
form. A.B. 

[The St. Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas. 
$1.00. New York: The Century Company.] 
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** Pretty Polly Perkins,’’ by Gabrielle E. Jackson, is 
a wholesome and genuine story for girls. The heroine, 
who is a daughter of New England, comes into contact 
with a delightful family from New York. The story 
clusters around these summer acquaintances and the 


FROM “‘BABY GOOSE; HIS ADVENTURES.’’ 


experiences which grow out of them. The whole makes 
a delightful story which is daintily bound and abun- 
dantly illustrated with pictures by C. M. Relyea. A.B. 

[Pretty Polly Perkins. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
$1.50. New York: The Century Company.] 

The history of common superstitions of today forms 
a most interesting study by S. A. Drake. The volume 
deals entirely with familiar beliefs, and one is aston- 
ished at the great variety collected. The book begins 
with ‘‘ A Reckoning with Time,’’ in which the author 
states his reason for making such a book and clearly 
defines his attitude toward various beliefs. He makes 
a strong plea against many stories which are told to 
children when he says: ‘‘ Is not the plea that these are 
mere harmless nothings, by far the most short-sighted 
one that could be advanced? The critical thought to be 
impressed here is that about the first teaching little 
children receive is a lesson in superstition and that, 
too, at a time when their young minds are — sus- 
ceptible to lasting impressions.’ 

yths and Fables of Today. By S. A. Drake. iL 50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.] 

The series of little classics published by Heath & 
Company ought to command the attention of all teach- 
ers looking for supplementary reading. In this series 
the best reading for children has been carefully chosen 
and ably edited by prominent people. 

A partial list includes: The Wonderful Chair and the 
Stories it Told. Parts I. and II. Edited by M. V. 
O’Shea. Illustrated. Goody Two Shoes. Attributed 
to Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Charles Welsh. _Illus- 
trations after the al Edition of 1765, The 
Comedy of The Tempest. Abridged and edited by Sarah 
Willard Hiestand. With illustrations after drawings 


by F. A. M. Retasch. Jackanapes. By Mrs. Ewing. 
Edited by Professor W. P. Trent. Illustrated. Chap- 
ters on Animals. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Edited 
by W. P. Trent. Illustrated. A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. Abridged and edited by Sarah Willard 
Hiestand. With illustrations after drawings by R. 
Smirke. The King of the Golden River. By John 
Ruskin. Edited by Professor M. V. O’Shea. Illus- 
trated. Gulliver’s Travels. Parts I. and II. Edited 
by Thomas M. Balliet. Illustrated. The Story of a 
Short Life. By Mrs. Ewing. Edited by Thomas M. 
Balliet. Illustrated. The Adventures of Ulysses. By 
Charles Lamb. Edited by Professor W. P. Trent. 
Illustrated. Eyes and No Eyes and Other Stories. By 
Dr. Aiken, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Marcet and Jane Tay- 
lor. Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Illustrated. Six 
Nursery Classics: The House that Jack Built; Mother 
Hubbard and Her Dog; Courtship, etc., of Cock Robin; 
Dame Wiggins of Lee; The Old Woman and Her Pig; 
The Three Bears. Edited by M. V. O’Shea. _IIlus- 
trated. F.C. B. 

[Home and School Classics. .10 and .15. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co.] 

‘* The Century Book of the American Colonies,’’ by 
Elbridge S. Brooks, aside from entertaining children, 
should prove abundantly suggestive to teachers, as one 
of the best of means to obtain interest in a subject 
which is too often found dull. In this book a party of 
bright girls and boys, under the direction of their 
uncle, start on a pilgrimage through the American 
colonies, beginning with St. Augustine and taking each 
one in the order of its settlement. The points of most 
historic interest at each place are visited and the facts 
come out naturally in response to the questions awakened. 
The book ought to prove most interesting. ‘ 

{The Century Book of the American Colonies. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.50. New York: The Century 
Company.] 

F. Opper dedicates a volume of his pictures and 
verses ‘‘ To one of the funniest of the Folks in Funny- 
ville, the parent who goes to the circus just to please 
the children and who buys picture books because the 
children like them so much.’’ Both the pictures and 
the verses in the volume are the work of Mr. Opper, 
whose style of illustration is so familiar to readers of 
the comic journals. Among the special features are 














R. H. Russell. 
FROM ‘‘A HAND-BOOK OF GOLF FOR BEARS.”’ 


An Apple-Tree Alphabet and The Venture of a Prehis- 
toric Man F.C. B 


[The Folks in Funnyville. By F. Opper. 9x12. 
$1.50. New York: R. H. Russell. 

Hayden Carruth has written a golf alphabet and 
Frank Ver Beck has illustrated it in ‘‘ A Hand-Book of 
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Golf for Bears.’’ There are sixty-four pages in green 
and black, giving a combination from artist and poet 
which will amuse golf fiends and the little folks as well. 
The cover design in color is unusually striking. F.C.B. 

[A Hand-Book of Golf for Bears. 8x10. $1.00. 
New York: R. H. Russell. ] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Samuel Wesley's ‘‘ Life of Christ ’’ in verse, has just 
been brought out again in an illustrated edition which 
will come as practically a new book to readers of this 
generation. It is more than two hundred years since 
the Reverend Samuel Wesley first presented this poem 
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to the public. A hundred years ago Bishop Coke pub- 
lished a revised edition. The editor of this new Ameri- 
can edition in one volume is Edward T. Roe. This 
great Christian epic in ‘‘ Ten Books ’’ makes a large but 
not formidable volume, which, with annotations and a 
sketch of-Mr. Wesley by the Rev. Frank Crane, consti- 
tutes a publication of striking merit. F. C. B. 
[The Life of Christ. A Poem. By the Reverend 
Samuel Wesley. Chicago: Union Book Company.] 


In ‘‘ James Martineau, a Biography and Study,”’ the 
author has given a serious and faithful picture of a 
serious and faithful life. He sketches the growth of 
the thoughtful, studious boy as he is subjected to the 
influences of college training and of master minds, until 
finally he strikes out for himself along bold lines of 
free thought. Careless of the fact that generous, 
tolerant ideas of religion were at that time counted as 
heresy, he followed the generous impulses of his heart 
and the clear dictates of his own reason, and broke away 
from many of the time-worn restrictions of old- 
fashioned orthodoxy. He did for England what 
Channing and Parker were doing for America; he 
plead for rationalism and tolerance both from his 
pulpit and from his professor’s ehair. We miss 
from the book those flashes of personality often re- 
vealed by anecdote, conversation, and incidents of 
daily life; but Mr. Jackson is evidently conscious of 
this lack, as he says: ‘‘ Were there only some striking 
eccentricities to explain, a few wrong deeds for which 


to apologize, how might they add interest to these . 
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pages! Just the labors of the Christian teacher and 
scholar,— that is all; and of these how monotonous.’’ 
We are, however, impressed after reading this careful 
study, with the sweetness and sanity of Dr. Martineau’s 
life, with the soundness and rationality of his religious 
teaching, and with the satisfying qualities of his 
philosophy which emvraces freedom and —— 

{James Martineau, a Biography and Study, with 
Portraits. By A. W. Jackson. $3.00. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.] 


By the provisions of the last will and testament of 
George Goldthwait Ingersoll, of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, a fund was provided for the annual delivery at 
Harvard University of a lecture on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Immortality of Man,’’ this lecture not to form a part 
of the usual college course, and the choice of lecturer not 
to be limited to any one religious denomination, nor to 
any one profession, but to be open to clergymen and lay- 
men alike. Four of the lectures thus provided for have 
been delivered, and the slender volumes containing the 
addresses prepared on the most stupendous subject to 
which human investigation may be reasonably and 
reverently directed, form the beginning of a library 
whose separate volumes will undoubtedly, as years 
increase, continue to be a distinctive tcken of the most 
advanced thought at the time in which they were writ- 
ten and a notable contribution to that strengthening of 
conviction by which intelligent faith is fed. 

Dr. Gordon’s eloquent argument is based upon the 
postulates of the moral perfection of the Creator, the 
reasonableness of the universe, and the worth of 
human life. In the gradual development of the subject 
along these lines he shows in a signal manner that the 
teachings of evolution concerning the cosmic process 
have given new strength to hope, and he virtually 
throws the burden of proof upon those who are content 
to take the harder part and confess to unbelief. In 
the concluding section of the lecture, ‘‘ The Verdict of 
the Infinite,’’ he speaks a thrilling word that must seem 
to — with a capacity for faith absolutely unde- 
niable. 

Professor James’s work, the popularity of which has 
made a second edition needful, is an answer by the 
physiological psychologist to the objections against the 
doctrine of human immortality found, first, in the 
popular belief that the spiritual life, as we know it 
here, is a function of gray matter in our cerebral 
convolutions, and, secondly, in the strain on the 
imagination to accept **the incredible and intolerable 
number of beings ’’ to whom immortality, if it be true, 
mast belong. The directress and liveliness of style, 
the atmosphere of literary common sense for which we 
are always distinctly grateful to Professor James, are 
indeed refreshing when applied by one having authority 
in scientific research to this theme of transcendent 
importance. 

President Wheeler shows to what fulness of develop- 
ment the Greek faith in personal immortality rose in 
the sixth century B. C., which was also the century of 
awakened Greek individualism. The ingrafting of 
Dionysos worship in the Eleusonian mysteries, the cult 
of Demeter, the earth-goddess, resulted in a definite, 
direct expression of the resurrection hope of humanity, 
and the intellectual and spiritual life of Greece quick- 
ened anew under vision of sunlight on the fields of 
- hodel beyond the returnigss river. President 

eeler finds thet the worship of Dionysos, ‘‘ the God 
of cleansing in the ideal,’’ is a witness to a dim divina- 
tion of a potential kinship between the human and the 
divine, and as such was a preparation for the later 
understanding of ‘‘ the Convincing Love.’ 

In view of the exceedingly abstract fashion in which 
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Professor Royce treats ‘‘ the permanence of the Indi- 
vidual Man,’’ it is gratifying to know that the lecture 
had to be repeated on account of the large numbers 
turned away from the hall on the night of its first 
delivery. Along the line of his investigation the 


FRONTISPIECE FROM ‘‘ YOU AND YOUR DOCTOR,’’ BY WILLIAM B. DOHERTY, M. D. 


immortality of man becomes a mere incident in the 
deeper discussion of what it is to be an individual. Still, 
there is a persuasive charm in following, though it be 
as in a dream, the train of thought — or, at least, the 
sentences which without doubt mean much more to 
the lecturer than to his most respectful listener — by 
which we come to the learned author’s summing up the 
six ‘‘ plain considerations ’’ which support his argument 
for human immortality. A. E. H. 

[Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality. Each 43x 7%. 
$1.00. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. Immortality and the New Theodicy. By 
George- A. Gordon, D.D. Hu- 
man Immortality. Two Sup- 
posed Objections to the Doc- 
trine. By Professor William 
James. Dionysos and Immor- 
tality: The Greek Faith in Im- 
mortality as Affected by the 
Rise of Individualism. By Pres- 
ident Benjamin Ide Wheeler. The 
Conception of Immortality. By 
Josiah Royce.] 


Baldwin’s ‘‘ Foreign Missions 
of the Protestant Churches,”’ 
is at once a complete and com- 
pact review of the whole subject 
of foreign missions. It sets 
forth in clear light the under- 
lying principles of the mission- 
ary work of Protestantism, care- 
fully discriminating true from 
false conceptions of missionary 
work. It considers well the call 
and qualifications of mission- 
aries. It gives a homeside- 
view of methods and manage- 
ment used by the churches in mission fields, to- 
gether with an outline summary of the work of the 
numerous societies engaged in the work. A presenta- 
tion is made of the different classes of fields occupied 
and of the general progress in them. Statistics are 
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brief but sufficient to give a summarized view of the 
whole Protestant mission work. The long and rich 
experience of Dr. Stephen L. Baldwin in foreign mission 
work gives to the book the weight of the best authority 
on that subject. The style is charmingly attractive. 
The book ought to be 
in every Christian home, 
and those opposed to 
foreign missions should 
read it. J. M. B. 
[Foreign Missions of 
the Protestant-Churches. 
$1.00. New York: 
Eaton & Mains.] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Professor Wilkinson’s 
‘* Foreign Classics in 
English’? have been 
constructed for the pur- 
pose of acquainting peo- 
ple with the substance 
of what the classics in 
foreign languages con- 
tribute to the literature 
of the world. * Those 
who have never had the 
advantage of training to 
enable them to read the 
language of the original, 
are given a survey of 
literatures which even 
those who study in college courses sometimes miss. 
Professor Wilkinson’s works have constituted a unique 
contribution to popular education. Direct translations 
of typical passages, accompanied by notes, maps, illus- 
trations and other helps, impart knowledge of what 
otherwise would be closed books to many persons. The 
complete series of six volumes includes the preparatory 
and college courses in Greek and Latin, and courses in 
French and German. F. C. B. 
(Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics in English. By Will- 
iam Cleaver Wilkinson, Professor of Poetry and Criti- 
cism, University of Chicago. Six volumes. 12mo, 
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FROM ‘‘ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.”’ 


cloth. [Illustrated.- Price, $1.00 each. The set, 
$6.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.] 

There are plenty of books of familiar quotations, bu‘ 
the first attempt to make a readable volume out 0! 
them, by such a classification and arrangement as t» 
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afford something like a real study of the best proverbs, 
is to be credited to George Howard Opdyke. The book 
is a distinct success. Within 275 pages the author has 
given a new view of a ‘‘ neglected field of literature”’ 
which will repay the reader over and above the use 
which he may have for quotation in conversation or 
public speaking. The proverbs have been selected 
from ancient and modern American and foreign sources. 
It will be interesting to the friends of the author to 
know that about three hundred of the unsigned proverbs 
are his own. Here are a few of them: ‘‘ Books, like 
salt fish, should be a good while soaking before served,” 
‘*The art of reading is the art of skipping,’’ ‘‘ os 
conceit is a poor seat to sit on.’ F.C. B 

[The World’s Best Proverbs and Short Quotations. 
By mt Howard Opdyke. $1.50. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. 


The handsome volume, ‘‘ Our Presidents and How We 
Make Them,’’ by Colonel A. K. McClure of the Phila- 
delphia Times, is a timely offering in the year of the 
quadrennial contest in which the ‘‘ uncrowned kings ’’ 
of the republic divide into hostile camps and vigorously 
carry on a paper war for several weeks. The history 
of our national development is indicated in large outline 
in this book by an account of the twenty-seven presi- 
dential elections that have taken place since the adop- 
tion of the constitution, a description of the organization 
of the various political parties, the text of the plat- 
forms, and tables of the popular and electoral vote, 
together with much interesting and historically valuakie 
personal reminiscence. Colonei McClure has unusual 


qualifications for the preparation of such a work, as 
the study of politics has been his favorite pursuit since 
1848, ‘when, not yet of age but already an editor, he 


FROM ‘‘TWO LITTLE STREET SINGERS.”’ 
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witnessed the nomination of General Taylor. Since 

that time he has attended the national conventions of 

both parties, so that he can speak from a lifelong inter- 

est and a large fund of personal knowledge. Portraits 

of our twenty-four presidents accompany the text. 
A. E. H. 


(Our Presidents and How We Make Them. By A. 
K. McClure, LL. D. 54x84. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. ]} 


Andrew Carnegie is an individualist and his faith is 
born of his own works. He has, moreover, a reason 
for the faith that is in him, born of his own achieve- 
ments. But while he is an individualist, with no sym- 
pathy for socialistic theories, he has a new apprecia- 
tion of the obligations of riches as set forth in his 
** Gospel of Wealth.’’ To him, the rich man who dies 
without having justified his riches by generous donations 
for public purposes is an offender to his trust. His is 
a new sort of noblesse oblige. He believes in work and 
the gospel of work for one’s children as well. Wealth 
is justified by its benevolence. And those who have been 
vouchsafed great riches should contribute of their super- 
fluity to libraries, colleges, hospitals and philanthropic 
objects which aid to self-help rather than impoverish. 
He would have a university at every man’s door through 
a public library, and asserts that men should do their 
giving while alive and able to direct it, rather than by 
testamentary gifts. The volume of essays just issued 
are contributions to The Century Magazine, North 
American Review, Forum and several English reviews, 
and cover a period of twelve years. The contents 
include such subjects as the following: ‘‘ How I Served 
My Apprenticeship ;’’ ‘‘ The Gospel of Wealth;’’ ‘* The 
Advantages of Poverty;’’ ‘‘ An Employer’s View of 

the Labor Question;” “Distant Possessions;” “Does 

America Hate England? ’’ and ‘‘Imperial Federation.” 

Mr. Carnegie writes in a vigorous way as a practical 

man thinks, and his thoughts stimulate thinking and 

should have an influence upon those situated as is 
he, blessed in a princely way by the i of this 
earth. F. C. H. 

[Gospel of Wealth. By Andrew Carnegie. $2.00. 

New York: The Century Company. ] 


Those who found Dr. Josiah Strong a sane andcom- 
petent teacher in ‘‘Our Country’’ and in ‘‘ The 
Twentieth Century City,’’ will find him equally stimu- 
lating and instructive in his new book, ‘‘ Expansion 
under New World-Conditions.’’ In this volume Dr. 
Strong first remarks upon the expansion of our arable 
public lands. Then he takes up our new manufac- 
turing supremacy and presents his reasons for be- 
lieving that it gives promise of permanence. Upon 
these premises he is led to conclude ‘‘ that our manu- 
facturing interests must inevitably become relatively 
greater while our agricultural interests become 
relatively smaller; so that our national welfare will 
be increasingly dependent upon foreign markets.”’ 
It is further argued that ‘‘ we are dependent on such 
markets, not merely for industrial prospects, but also 
for political and social health.’’ Attention is then 
called to the awakening of China, to the conviction 
that the needs of that empire are complemental to 
ours and to the importance of keeping the door to 
China open. In the concluding chapters it is shown 
that the new Isthmian canal will confer on us the 
commercial ‘‘ scepter of the Pacific ’’ and that ‘‘ the 
Pacific is to become the center of the world’s popula- 
tion, commerce, wealth and power,’’ and, finally, that 
** we are entering upon a new world life which creates 
new necessities and new obligations.’’ Dr. Strong 
asserts that it is quite too late to ask if we will 

expand.. He says that we have already ex- 
panded. Washington’s advice, ‘‘ Let us mind our 
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own business,’’ he declares was admirable for that 
age and equally good for this. ‘‘ Then our business 
was confined to this continent,’’ says Dr. Strong, 
** now it is in the ends of the earth. By all means let 
us mind it.’’ Three possible courses are said to be 


-open to us now: first, ‘‘ to drift out into the sea of 
politics with no chart at all, hugging the delusion that 
we are still safely anchored in the bay of political isola- 
**to sail out recklessly with a false 
os ° Ay! out courageously with a true 


tion;’’ second, 
chart;’’ third, 
chart.”’ . 
{Expansion Under New 
World-Conditions. By Jo- 
siah Strong. Paper, .50. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co.] 


‘*A Country Without 
Strikes’’ is the title by 
which Henry Demarest 
Lloyd refers to New Zea- 
land, because of the experi- 
ence of that country with 
compulsory arbitration. 
Mr. Lloyd’s reputation for 
investigation of important 
economic problems has been 
established by his ‘‘ Wealth 
Against Commonwealth ’’ 
and his later ‘‘ Labor Co- 
partnership.’’ He is one 
of the foremost contribu- 
tors to current industrial 
discussion. The book on 
New Zealand’s remarkable 
experiment with arbitra- 
tion for labor troubles has 
an introduction by W. P. 
Reeves, ex-minister of 
labor in New Zealand and 
author of: the compulsory 
arbitration law. The book 
should be read by all who 
believe that experience can 
teach lessons worth learning. The author observes that 
‘* perhaps the greatest aspect of the law of New Zealand 
is this — that it ‘ blazes the trail’ along which interna- 
tional arbitration must move if it would succeed.’’ 
Among other results of New Zealand’s experience it 
may be noted that there trade unions are given new 
rights and are called upon to admit all competent work- 

men in the trade. F. C. B. 
A Country Without Strikes. By Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. $1.00. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.] 


Bound together by invisible linkings of the author’s 
admiration for noble perception and beautiful expres- 
sion of the ideal, essays on twelve artists of different 
times and countries have been collected into a little 
book that will greatly rejoice the present friends of Mr. 
William Howe Downes and gain new ones for him. 
The poet’s touch of music and the painter’s sense of 
_color are infused into his words, so that a varied delight 
diffuses from the small treasury of his compilation. 
The artists of whom he writes are Hals, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Fortuny, Daubigny, Rops, Boutet de Monvel, 
Winslow Homer, St. Gaudens, Inness, La Farge and 
Sargent. A. E. H. 

[Twelve Great Artists. By William Howe Downes. 
44x7. $1.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 


The latest edition of Webster’s International Diction- 
ary is printed from new and corrected plates, and con- 
tains a supplement of twenty-five thousand additional 
words, phrases and definitions prepared under the 


‘* AMERICANS,”’ 
C. D. GIBSON. 


BY 
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supervision of William T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. This supplement of 234 pages 
brings the present book down to the year 1900. Among 
the specialists employed in bringing the dictionary to 
date may be mentioned Dr. A. C. True, Director of 
United States Agricultural Experiment Stations ; David J. 
Brewer, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; General A. W. Greely, of United States Army 
and formerly chief of the Weather Bureau; W. Buck, 
and R. H. Chittenden, director of Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. The contribution of words to 
this volume from Australasia is one of the striking 
evidences of the constantly enlarging field which Ameri- 
can dictionaries must cover in these latter days. In 
his preface, Mr. Harris says that ‘‘ especial pains has 
been taken to avoid that besetting sin of lexicographers, 
the resorting to mere synonyms as definitions, with the 
omission of specific differences, in order to secure con- 
ciseness and save labor.’ F. C. B. 

[Webster’s International Dictionary. New Edition. 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co.] 


‘The Chautauqua Year Book,’’ a volume of quota- 
tions for each day of the year selected and edited by 
Grace Leigh Duncan, has become a part of the daily 
reading of a wide circle of Chautauquans and believers 
in all lands, of whose religious life it is a valued fea- 
ture. The Year Book has an introduction by Bishop 
Vincent, a view of the Hall of Philosophy for its frontis- 
piece, and is a handsomely bound volume _ deckle 

W.S. B. 
" Chautauqua Year Book. Edited by Grace Leigh 
Duncan. 4x7. $1.00. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.] 


‘* The Sunday-School and Chautauqua Beoklet’’ for 
1901, edited by Grace Leigh Duncan, is a calendar of 
daily reading following the topics of the International 
Sunday-School Lessons. In the words of Dr. A. E. 
Dunning of the International Lesson Committee, who 
has written its introduction, the book should make better 
teachers, wiser scholars, and happier homes for those 
who use it to mark the 365 stepsof the year. W. S.B. 

[The Sunday-School and Chautauqua Booklet. Edited 
by Grace Leigh Duncan. 4x5. .25. Syracuse, N. 
Y.: Lyman Bros.] 

An Automobile Annual is one of the latest enter- 
prises of an American publishing house. This kook, 
of pocket size, fully illustrated, contains the history of 
automobiles and description of the improvements up to 
date, besides covering the different styles of motor 
vehicles. The Annual includes both Chicago and New 
York City ordinances regulating the operation of auto- 
mobiles, and over one hundred illustrations, The 
explanations are easy to follow and understand. ‘ 

F. C. B. 

[Lee’s American Automobile Annual for 1900. Ed- 
ited by Alfred B. Chambers, Ph. D. Illustrated. 
Flexible leather, $1.50. Chicago: Laird & Lee.] 

In 575 pages, under the title ‘‘ Home Science,’’ Dr. 
G. H. Michel has sought to give a philosophy of health ; 
to classify symptoms of disease so that people can treat 
themselves intelligently; to classify and describe 
diseases in untechnical terms; to formulate rules of 
longevity; to classify foods according to nutritive 
value; and to make plain the functional mechanism of 
life. The work contains many common-sense helps for 
self-preservation, but the English in which it is — 
needs revision. F.C 

[Home Science. By Dr. G. H. Michel. $3. 00. 
Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company.] 

For a fuller announcement of books and a more com- 
plete description of fall and winter literature see front 
advertising section of the present number of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN, 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 

Notes for the Guidance of- Authors. Compiled by 
William Stone Booth. 44x64. 125. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited in seven volumes 
with introduction, notes, appendices, and index by 
J. B. Bury, M. A. Vol. VII. 54x8. $2.00. 

Poems from Shelley and Keats. Selected and edited 
by Sidney Carleton Newsom. 44x59. .25. 

America’s Economic Supremacy. By Brooks Adams. 
5x 7%. $1.25. 

The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints. As Eng- 
lished by William Caxton. Vols. II]. andIV. .50 


With The Cotter’s Saturday 
Edited with 
4} x 52. 


each. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
Night and Other Poems from Burns. 
notes and introduction by Willard C. Gore. 


25. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Mrs. Margaret J. Frick. 
44x5%. .25. 

The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. Being the history of the process whereby the 
Word of God has won the right to be understood. 
By Henry S. Nash. 5x74. .75. 

Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. Second 
high school course. By G. R. Carpenter. 54x73. 
-50. 

English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooks, M. A. 
With chapters on English Literature (1832-1892) 
and on American Literature by George R. Carpenter. 
5x7. $2.00. 

Evangeline. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited 
with notes and introduction by Lewis B. Semple, 
Ph.D. 44x53. 

The Golden Legend: or Lives of tho Saints. As Eng- 
lished by William Caxton. Vol. V. 4x6}. .50. 

Source-Book of English History. For the use of schools 
and readers. Edited by Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, 
M. A. 53x7}. .80. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK 
AND CHICAGO. 


English: Composition and Literature. 
ster. 5x8. .90. 

A History of ‘England. For the use of Schools and 
Academies. ByJ.N. Larned. With topical analyses, 
research questions and bibliographica? notes by 
Homer P. Lewis. 54x7#. $1.25. 

Joan of Arc. By FrancisC. Lowell. 54x}. $2.00. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. (The Riverside Art Series.) A 
collection of fifteen pictures and a portrait of the 
painter with introduction and interpretation by Estelle 
M. Hurll. 5}x8}. .40. 

Russia and the Russians. By Edmund Noble. 5x8. 
$1.50. 

The Last Refuge. By Henry B. Fuller. 5x8. $1.50. 

The Fields of Dawn and Later Sonnets. By Lloyd 
Mifflin. 5x74. $1.00. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Cambridge Edition. ares by Harriet 
Waters Preston. 54x84. $2.00 

The Half-Hearted. By John Buchan. 5x8. $1.50. 

Fortune’s Boats. By Barbara Yechton. 5x8. $1.50. 

In the Hands of the Red-Coats. By Everett T. Tom- 


linson. 5x7#. $1.50. 
By Eliza Orne White. 


By W. F. Web- 


Ednah and Her Brothers. 
54x72. $1.00. 

A Little Tour in France. By Henry James. Iilustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. 5x8. $3.00. 


Penelope’s Experiences. England. Vol. I. Penelope’s 


Experiences. Scotland. Vol. Il. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. Each 5x 7#. 


$4.00 a set. 
Orpheus. A Masque. Mrs. Fields. 6x8%. $1.00. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


College Administration. By Charles F. Thwing, LL. D. 
53x84. $2.00. 

The Strenuous Life. Essays and Addresses by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 54x8. $1.50. 

Hugh Wynne Free Quaker: Sometime Brevet Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel on the Staff of His Excellency General 
Washington. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. With 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. 5}x7#. $1.50. 

Eothen. (The Century Classics.) By Alexander Will- 
iam Kinglake. 5x8. 

Epictetus. 23x 5. 

Colonial Days and Ways. 
Papers by Helen Evertson Smith. 
53x 8%. $2.50. 

Dr. North and His Friends. 
54x 72. $1.50. 

Fairy Tales and Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
With illustrations by Hans Tegner, and introduction 
ty Edmund Gosse. 84x 12%. 

My Winter Garden. A Nature-Lover Under Southern 
Skies. By Maurice Thompson. 53x 7#. -50. 

The Essays of Francis Bacon. With an introduction by 
Geo: E. Woodbury. (The Century Classics. ) 
5x 7%. $1.00. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Other Man’s Country. An Appeal to Conscience. 
By Herbert Welsh. 5x7#. $1.00. 

“ the Fiddler. By Herbert C. MacIlwaine. 5x7. 

1.50. 

That Mainwaring Affair. By A. Maynard Barbour. 
Illustrated by E. Plaisted Abbott. 54x72. $1.50. 

Her Very Best. By Amy E. Blanchard. With illustra- 
tions by Margaret F. Winner. 5} x7}. 

Madame Bohemia. By Francis Neilson. Illustrated 
by Charlotte Harding. 5}x7%. $1.50. 

Marr’d in Making. By Baroness Von Hutten. With a 
frontispiece by E. Plaisted Abbott. 5x74. $1.25. 

Literary Rambles at Home and Abroad. By Theodore 
F. Wolfe, M. D., Ph.D. 42x74. $1.25. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


History of New York. For the use of high schools and 
academies and for supplementary reading. By Will- 
iam Reed Prentice, A. M. 5x7}. $1.50. 

Continuous Contracts for Teachers. With the Dream 
that Peter Smith Told Miss S’phrony. 5x7. .50. 

How to Study Nature in Elementary Schools. A flex- 
ible manual for teachers. By John D. Wilson. 
5x7. .50. 

King Kindness and the Witch and Other Stories. By 
Helen Wells. [Illustrated by Louise A. Shrimpton. 
5x7h. .50. . 
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1.00 
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Illustrated. 
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By E. J. Ellery Thorpe. 
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By Leo Kofler. 6x8}. $2.00 
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Faiths of Famous Men in Their Own Words. Compris- 
ing religious views of the most distinguished scien- 
tists, statesmen, educators, philosophe a, theologians, 
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literary men, soldiers, business men, liberal thinkers, 
and others. Compiled and edited by John Kenyon 
Kilbourn, D. D. 54x83}. 

In the Pale. Stories and , of the Russian Jews. 
By Henry Iliowizi. 5}x 7%. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


The New Testament for Learners. By Dr. H. Oort and 
Dr. I. Hooykaas, with the assistance of Dr. A. 
Kuenen. Sunday-school edition. Authorized trans- 
lation. 54x8}. $1.50. 

The Old Testament for Learners. By Dr. H. Oort and 
Dr. 1. Hooykaas, with the assistance of Dr. A. 
Kuenen. Sunday-school edition. Authorized trans- 
lation. 54x83. $1.50. 


JENNINGS & PYE, CINCINNATI. 


Sunday School Praises. Prepared especially for use in 
the Sunday-school. By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick. 53x8. 

History of the Ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
With a commentary of its offices. By R. J. Cooke, 
M.A.,D.D. 5x7. $1.20. 

A Visit to Santa Claus. A Juvenile Cantata for Christ- 
mas. Libretto by J. W. Carpenter. Music by Chas. 
H. Gabriel. 7x9%. .30. 

Why Not? By Myra Goodwin Plantz. 5x7}. .90. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


In the Days of Alfred the Great. By Eva March Tap- 
pan, Ph. D. Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 5x7}. 
$ 


1.00 
Heaven’s Distant Lamps. -Poems of Comfort and Hope. 
Arranged by Anna E. Mack. 5x7}. $1.50. 
Between Boer and Briton: or, Two Boys’ Adventures in 
1 Africa. By Edward Stratemeyer. 5x7}. 
1.25. 


LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGO. 


You and Your Doctor. By William B. Doherty, M. D. 
Illustrated. 54x 7#. $1.00. 

Viola Olerich, thé Famous Baby-Scholar. An illus- 
trated biography by Prof. Henry Olerich. 54x72. 
60 


3x 53. 


Laird & Lee’s Diary and Time-Saver for 1901. 
2B. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Autobiography of a Tomboy. By Jeannette L. 
Gilder. Pictures by Florence Scovel Shinn. 43x74. 
1.25, 


$1.25. 

The Lane that Had No Turning. And Other Tales 
Concerning the People of Pontiac; together with 
Certain ‘‘ Parables of Provinces.”’ By Gilbert 
Parker. 53x8. $1.50. 


EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. 


barr a Lifework. By Lewis Ransom Fiske, LL. D. 
5x7 -90. 
The People’s Bible Encyclopedia. " Biographical, geo- 
graphical, historical, and doctrinal. Edited by the 
Rev. Charles Randall Barnes, A. B., A. M., D. D. 
Illustrated. 64x94. $3.00. 


J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


The Life Story and Personal Reminiscences of Col. John 
Sobieski. Written by himself. To which are added 
his popular lecture ‘‘ The Republic of Poland’’ (now 
first published) and a Brief History of Poland. With 
illustrations. 54x7#. $1.50. 


A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


McLoughlin and Old Oregon. A chronicle. By Eva 
Emery Dye. 54x84. $1.50. 

Uncanonized. A Romance of English Monachism. By 
Margaret Horton Potter. 5x8. $1.50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., 
Memoirs of the Countess Potocka. Edited by Casimir 
Stryienski. Authorized translation by Lionel 
Strachey. Illustrated. 6}x9}. $3.50. 
Dr. Dumany’s Wife. A Romance by Maurus Jokai. 
Translated by F. Steinitz. 5x74. $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


Commodore Paul Jones. 
With portrait and maps. 5x 7#. 

The Story of the Soldier. By Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral George A. Forsyth, U.S. A. (Retired.) TIllus- 
trated by R. F. Zogbaum. 53x 7#. $1.50. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, NEW YORK. 


A Pair of Knaves and a Few Trumps. A Novel. 
M. Douglas Flattery, D.C. L. 54x8. $1.00. 

Hoch der Kaiser. Myself und Gott. By A. McGregor 
Rose. (A.M. R. Gordon.) The pictures by Jessie 
A. Walker. 5xTé. 


JOHN HIGHLANDS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Japanese Notions of European Political Economy. 
Being a summary of a voluminous report upon that 
subject forwarded to the Japanese government. By 
Tentearo Makato, Commissioner of Japan to make 
the investigation. 54x8. .50. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK. 


Short Story Writing. By Charles Raymond Barrett, 
Ph. B. 5x7}. $1.00. 
wie a Life. By Rev. Cortland Myers,D.D. 5x73. 
1.25. 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
$1.50. 


By 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days. By Geraldine 

Brooks. Illustrated. 6x8. $1.50. 
Helps for Ambitious Girls. By William Drysdale. 54x8. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & ©O., NEW YORK. 
America’s Working People. By Charles B. Spahr. 


5} x 72. 
The Duke. 5x74. $1.25. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 


Wonders of Nature. As seen and described by famous 
writers. Edited and translated by Esther Singleton. 
Illustrated. 53#x8t. $2.00. 


ALICE’ B. STOCKHAM & CO., CHICAGO. 


Tolstoi, A Man of Peace. By Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
oy New Spirit. By H. Havelock Ellis. 54x. 
1.00. 


By J. Storer Clouston. 


FLEMING H. REVELL, CHICAGO. 


Village Life in China. A study in sociology. By 
Arthur H. Smith, D. D. With illustrations. 5?x 8}. 
$2.00. 


BURROWS BROS., CLEVELAND. 
(Adam & Charles Black, London, Eng.) 
Who’s Who. 1900. An Annual Biographical Diction- 
ary. 5x74. 
R. H. RUSSELL, NEW YORK. 
An Almanac of the Revolution. Designed by Ernest 
Clifford Peixotto. 9x12. $1.50. 
THE KIOTE PUBLISHING CO., LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
Over Grass-Grown Trails. By Harry Graves Shedd. 
5x7Z. $1.00. 
THE NEELY CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
The Rose of Joy. By Josephine L. Roberts. 5x7. 











